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Charles 


Seribners Sons 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Books for Young People. 





THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY 
BOOK; or, WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 
By Daniel C, Beard, With more than 300 illustra- 
tions by the author. 1 vol. 8vo, 83.00. 

Summary or Contents: Kite Time; War Kites; 
Novel Modes of Fishing; Home-made Tackle; How to 
Stock, Make and Keep a Fresh-Water Aquarium; How 
to keep Aquatic Plants; Knots, Bends and Hitches; 
The Water Telescope; Dredge, Tangle and Traw] Fish- 
ing; Home-made Boats; Novelties in Soap Bubbles; 
Balloons; How to Camp Out; Bird Singers, etc.; Bird- 
nesting; How to Rear Wild Birds; Home-made Hunt- 
ing Apparatus; Blow Guns, Elder Guns, etc.; Traps 
and Trappings; Dogs; Practical Taxidermy for Boys; 
Snow-ball Houses and Statuary; Sleds; Ice Boats; In- 
door Amusements, etc,, etc., etc. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. By 
Edward Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.” etc. 1vol,,12mo, illustrated. $1. 


THE STORY OF ROLAND. By 
James Baldwin, With a series of illustrations br 
R. B. Birch, 1 vol., square 12mo0, $2. 


THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED. By 
James Baldwin. With a series of superb illustra. 
tions by Howard Pyle. 1 vol., square, 12mo, $2.00, 

SIDNEY LANIER’S BOY'S STORIES OF HISTORY 

AND LEGEND. 


THE BOY’S MABINOGION. Be- 
ing the Earliest Welsh Tales of King Arthur in 
the famous Red Book of Hengest. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by Alfred Fredericks, One volume, 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 


THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR. Being 
Sir Thomas Malory’s History of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by Alfred Kappes. One volume, 
crown, 8vo, extra cloth, $8, 


THE BOY’S FROISSART. Being Sir 
John Froissart’s Chronicles of Adventure, Battle, 
and Custom in England, France, Spain, etc. With 
12full-page illustrations by Alfred Kappes. One 
vol., crown Svo, extra cloth, $3. 


THE BOY’S PERCY. The great Eng- 
lish Ballads, With fifty text and full-page illus- 
trations by E, B. Bensell. 1 vol, 12mo, $2.50. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON’S POPULAR STORIES. 


THE TING-A-LING TALES. [Illus- 
trated by E. B, Bensell, One vol., 12mo, $1.00, 


A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. _Iilus- 
trated. One vol., 12 mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


THE FLOATING PRINCE AND 
OTHER TALES. With Dlustrations by Bensell 
and others. One vol., quarto, extra cloth, $2.50. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. One vol., 
quarto, boards, lithographed cover, nearly 200 illus- 
trations. A new edition. Price reduced from $3.00 
to 81.50. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN 
LANDS OF FACT AND FICTION. One vol., 
quarto, boards, with very attractive lithographed 
cover. $70 pages, 200 illustrations, A new edition. 
Price reduced from $3.00 to $1.50. 

STORIES. bY JULES VERNE. 


GODFREY MORGAN. A Californian 


Mystery. 1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $2.00. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. Being Part 
Second of “The Giant Raft.” With numerous illus. 
trations. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
WORLD. 
PartI. Famous Trayels and Travelers 


Part II. . The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Part Ill. The Explorers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
cath. sf G4 fully Hu strated, Each 1 vol., 8vo,extra 


HECTOR SERVADAC;; or, The Ca- 
reer ofacomet. With over 100 full-page illustra. 
tions. 1 vol., 8vo, elegantly bound, $2.00. 


HANS BRINKER; or, the Silver 
Skates, A Story of Lifein Holland, By Mrs, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, With 66 iliustrations by the best 
French artists. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $3.00; cheaper 
edition, 12 illustrations, $1.50. 





Books for Presents. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD, Of Great Renown in Notting- 
hamshire, Written and Illustrated by Harry Pyle. 
1 vol., 4to, full embossed leather, antique, from the 
author's designs. $4.50. 


an ane a Heorpep gi jpotnekins nothing could be 
“ The taste of the artist inter. and binder, is fa’ 


inom qty AES 
resque, an —). designs, 
bs 8 raat sient foilful drsughe 


A — ene OF THE 


WRITINGS OF DONALD G. MIT- 
CHELL. (Ik Marvel.) Including three or four vol- 
umes, containing new and unpublished material. 
In 12mo volumes, in original cloth bindings, Price, 
per vol,, $1.25. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; A BOOK OF THE 

HEART. 

SEVEN STORIES: WITH BASEMENT AND ATTIC. 
DREAM LIFE: A FABLE OF THE SEASONS. 
WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 

The remaining volumes will be published at short in- 
ervals. 


*,” A special limited edition (250 copies) of “Reveries" 
and “Dream Life" has been printed on Holland paper, 
with an etching in each vol,, and is sold in sets, at 810.00 
each, 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE DRUM. 
By Wilham Makep Thack . Illustrated by 
Drawings by leading artists. 1 vol,, 4to, $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Julius 
Késtlin, Professor in the University of Halle, 
with more than sixty illustrations from original 
portraits and documents. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50,—A uthor- 
wzed Edition. 


THE HYMNS OF LUTHER. In the 
best English Versions and the Original Text. To- 
gether with the Musical Arrangements written for 
or associated with them. Edited by Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon and Prof. Nathan H. Allen, Mus. Doc, 
yoke 4to, unique binding, with vignette portrait, 


MUSICIN ENGLAND. By Dr. Fred- 
eric Louis Ritter, Professor of Music and Director 
of the School of Music at Vassar College, 1 voh, 
12mo, $1.50. 


MUSICIN AMERICA. By Dr. Fred- 
eric Louis Ritter, Professor of Music, etc., at Vas- 
sar College 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00, 


HISTORICAL HAND-BOOK OF 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, By Charles C. Perkins, 
Corresponding Member of the French Institute, 
author of “ Tuscan Sculptors,” “Mtalian Sculptors,” 
etc, lvol.,8vo. With an etched frontispiece and 
many engravings. $4.00, 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Sur- 
vey of the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts,and History of the Chinese Em- 
pire and Its Inhabitants, with illustrations anda 
new map of the Empire. By 8. Wells Williams, 
LL.D, 2 vols., 8vo, 9. 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. 
Linton and RB, H. Stoddard. A series of five small 
volumes 12mo, about 850, pp., price, $1 each, The 
set of five vols, ina box, 85, 

A new and standard collection 


The volumes covering” the whole held of 
are divided ° —— 


Cc 
i jon of tthe Nineteenth Century. 
mani 
IV. icone Scenes and @ Characters. 
V. Translations. 
Each volume sold separately, 


ON THE DESERT. With a Brief Re- 








lish Poetry, 
nglish Verse 


view of Recent Events in Rev, Henry M 
HOE leg bye 
oO 

1 vol,, crown 6vo, with a eran 4 


AMONG THE HOLY HILLS. By 


M. Field, D.D.. author of “ From the Lakes 
ee iiarn to the Golden Horn,” “Egypt an 
Sapans” a ane “On the Desert.” OT vol, » 8v0, Pith a 
map, 


THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. 
Professor John Stuart 1 ih gui 
velerennle tot text of of the more important w: 


1 vol,, 12mo, $1,25, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL 
Captain William H, Par- 


fers 1 vole iamoy 813, 


THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS 
Gniversity of of the Ory c of N: tow fork. vols, Brot _ ” 


with amap, Price reduced to 


*s* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price af 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


. 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel, by F. Manton Crawrorp, author of “ Mr. 
peacoat “Dr. poring sa etc, 16mo, 81.25. 


As , painting with and vivid, 
yet Pita’ Se es, some pec 
and jue features of current social life. It is 


likel 
nov 


é rank as one of the most noteworthy 
of modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


A New and Complete Edition of the Works of Rauru 
Waupo Emerson. In eleven volumes, 12mo, printed 
from new electrotype plates, and tastefully bound: 
Price, $1.75 a volume, 

Vol. TX, POEMS. With Portrait. 


X. LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 
XI. MISCELLANIES. 
ease anova ai a a 
eaibon, in bor, 


Deviously ogllected. MMe price of this 
LITTLE CLASSIC EMERSON. 


LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
MISCELLANIES. 
18mo, uniform with and completing the “Little 
Classic" Edition of Emerson’s Works. $1.50 each. 
The set, eleven volumes, in box, cloth; $16.50; half- 
calf, 833.00. 


These volumes com 
XI. of the Riverside Baition 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CuARLes DupLEY WARNER, author of “ My Winter 
on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, 1s 50, 


pte same as volumes X, and 


Not long ag since Mr. Pst ued Smee mene mon 
cara od eh ere ae 


A MBITIOUS WOMAN. 
A Ba by Epaaz Fawoertt, author of “ A Gentleman 
Pe Leisure, " etc, Second Edition. 19mo, $1.50. 
faa gay yes of exper ot ch  apted w York Wei. Jake intro- 


ie it ttrnoted 
ae and mr fork gun eg ee " 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By Henpert TUTTE, Professorin Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25, 


A work of sterlin, sonal i d re markable interest. 

It ie ‘ not merel ‘a fs sovereigns 8 and 
m ee ie crecttnt but of ‘the of thi -¥. velop- 
ment of utions; 
and yoy and in its ani orca eth wil take 


rank orith t tie’ more importan 
works. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By Jouw Fiske, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“ Myths and Myth-Makers,”’ etc, tely treat $2.00, 


The variety, im: e, gpa 
the subjects dischesed by’ A b Fi 
one of no ordinary value at interes 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


By A. P, Russxvu, author of “ Library neta 12mo, 
Rh wo 
a re otmijer in Serectes to _ 


Rusecli's | ~ nnd tnd ‘a 
fz aiversified 


a 
harvest autnened teow 3. “fields of 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


ABStudy. ByJoun F. — i. $1.25. 





A scholarly, thoroughly e ical stud: 
mont teaatoe' sigaineapee, an we eto ot Tennyson's 
q e 
in modern literature. eT ee 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T, Munoz, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1.50, 


The very omens. at ; the Bo 
element is wan the Pasig of of falth ana and ma det 


pp tty ie bod 6-3 


entury, August, 1883, 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 
By Euisua MutForp, LL.D, $2.00, 
This isa Ly: ue work, and devotes to the great topics 


f theol d of thinking of which we have 
fittlein lia terature, aud need much he inde- 
ew XOFr) 


A distinct contribution to the Christian thought of 
‘ the time, One reads the book with continual surprises 


and beauty.—The Advance (Chitego), 





b  *,* For sale by all boo! 
on receipt tof price by the 





of pleasure at the combination of clenatians, weenie, ; 





Sent mail, postpaid, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go.’s 


SUPERB GIFT BOOKS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


A Dramatic Poem, by H. W. Lonereitow, Superbly 
Illustrated, beautifully bound, Cloth, $7.50; mo- 
ne 810. 


valor These, pictures for ‘er excellence can hardly be ri- 
inedll ornament ‘to a palace."—New York Christian 


TWENTY POEMS FROM LONG- 
FELLOW. 


Finely illustrated, with admirable Portrait by the 
Poet's son, Exnzst W. Lonerettow. Cloth, $4; 
tree calf or nae 

butions 


igan art hae added to Aine ture 


“ Notably artistic."—New York Tribune. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Ricw#anp Grant Wars. With Glousarial, 
Historical and Explanatory Notes, In three vol. 
umes. I, Comedies; II,, Histories and Poems; 
IIL, Tragedies. Crown 6vo,gilttop. Each $2.60; 
the set, $7.60; half calf, $15.00, 


eh cemaeirels gash ete  Gategege for libra. 
RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Printed from the same plates as 
the three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier 
paper, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $16.00 « 
set, in box; half calf, $80.00. 


eye be 6 and RS tf desirabie 
ILLUSTRATED TESTAMENT. 


Tux New Testament OF oun Lom> amp Savrous 
Jesus Cuutst. With engravings on wood from de 
signs of Fra Angelico, Pietro, Perugino, Francesco 
Francia. Lorenzo di Credi, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Daniel ai 
Volterra, and others, In one volume, royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt, 540 pages. Priee $10.00; full morocco, 
special, $20.00 rs ne 

A moat sum embellished on 
oath crustentet bordroad vignettes, exquiatte 
wn and engraved. 


HOLMES’S WORKS. - 


New edition. In seven volumes. 83.00 each; the set, 
cloth, $12.00; half calf, $24.00, 


wigan iio. of Sa, oekte wate 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


New Riverside Editi c. Jete, with Int 
Notes by Gzonce P. Larmnor. An original etch. 
ing and vignette woodcut in each vol In twelve 
volumes. Crown 8vo, Each $2.00; the set, $24.00. 

A beautiful of the works of Hawthorne, most 
great genius, 





Sia 








edition 
| welcome to the admtrers of his 


The Mate of the Daylight and 
Friends Ashore. 

By Saran Orne Jewett. author of “Deephaven,” 
“Old Friends and New,” “ Country By-ways,” etc. 
18mo, $1.25, 

Another pan ol of aap Jew o delightful sto; 


ceived wi eet inva: Pic cone ok team eante y 


new, 


t#- Subscribers for the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


are requested to renew their subscriptions 
at once, so there may be no delay ta receiving 
the January number. 

“THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on 
reading matter for its success, is brilliant above 
all others in this respect, and never has been 80 
fresh, so versatile, so genial, as it is now,.”—The 
Literary World. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1884 

Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence ae 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, Es- 
says, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and Discussion of im 
portant timely topics, 

CONTRIBUTORS :—The best writers in America 
in all departments. 

PRICE :—84.00 a year, postage free, Remittances 
should be made by money order, draft or registered 
letter, to 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & QOOMPANY, 


..4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











“THE HOLIDAY TREASURES, 


ILLUSTRATED UNDER THE SuPEuvrision or A.V, 8, ANTHONY. 





THE PRINCESS. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
re erecta 

An Ewrmzty New Ep With 190 illustrations, after 

‘Tron OF ALFRED TENN YSON'S Growingy by the best Assert. 


can artists. One volume, 
§vo. Uniform in size and 
style with “The Princess” 
and “Lucile.” Price, in 
», Cloth, $6.00; in tree calf or 
antique morocco, $10.00; in 
mosaic inlaid, calf or moroc- 
co, $12.50; in crushed levant, 
$25.00. 

“Scott’s immortal poem 
was never before presented 
in aform soattractive aa this 
| superb volume,.”— Albany 

Pi e668, 


I ATE 


By Owen Menepira (Lord 
Lytton), With more than 160 
illustrations, from drawings 
by Mapy Hatxtock Foorr, 
Kk. H, Garggrr, THomass 
| Moran, L. 8, Ipsen, James 
D, Smrtum, F. B. ScHELL, 
| and other artists. An elegant 
octavo volume of over 330 


mages, beautifully bound, 
| with ‘full gilt edwes, in box’ 
| Price, in cloth, $6.00; in full 
morocco oF tree cal Sta.to 
in mosaic inlaid, aidon: in 
} crushed levan t, $25.00. 

a tine of beauty, appro- 
priate to at times and s#ea- 


Gneat Poem, with 120 new 
and beautiful illustrations 
on wood, 

An elegant octavo volume 
of nearly 200 pages, richly 
bound, with full gilt edges, 
in box. Prige,in cloth, 86,00; 
mn tree calf or antique 
moroceo, $10.00; in calf or 
morocco, inlaid mosaic pat- 
terna, $12.0. A few copiesin 
crushed levant, with silk 
linings, 26.00, 

“This is one of the most | 
delightful of Tennyson's 
works, The narrative of the 
poem is exquisite, Strongin 
figure-pieces, lovely land. 
scapes, admirable water 
pieces.”—Boston Gazette, 

“Unrivaled by any other 
for the perfection of its typog- 
raphy, and the wealth, 
beauty and infinite variety 
of ite itllustration-,”—Har. 








per's Magazine, ' = xons."—Clevelar 
MIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS: A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD MASTERS. 
Myra AND LEGENDS OF THE OLD PLANTATION, By + ' . yW.D. ‘ 
OeL OBANDLER HARRIn, author of * Uncle ite wns With Introduction and Comment by W. D. HowaLis 
his Songs and Sayings," At learue Poteet's,” ete, One oblong volume, 56 illustrations, $2.00. 


One volume. lémo, OL B08, 


GUERN: A WAVE ON THE BRETON COAST. 
By BLANCHE W. Howanp, author of “One Summer” 
a * past Gerena.” One volume, izino, With 


A curious and entertaining series of sketches, the 
impromptu efforts of a bright little maiden during a 
long abode at Florence, Siena, and other ancient Ital- 

ian cities. These quaint and ingenuous drawings, with 
‘uchin » heunting, thrilling, fascinatin i 
ry—it son it prose the nevel of the season.”—Albany | their startling effect of pre-Raphaelitism, are very 
Bepreee daintily commented upon by Mr. Howells. 


By the author of “ The Stoddard Lectures.” 
A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME OF TRAVELS, 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 


By Joun L. STroppaxp. 

One Gne octavo volume, with 1% beautifal illustrations. Masuificently bound, with full gilt edyes and 
beveled boards. In box. Price, in cloth, $6; in tree calf or antique morocco, $10, 

“ An elegant volume, prepared in the highest style of the bookbinder’s art.” — Philadelphia Record. 

“Itis not easy to savy which are most interesting-—the finely written accounts, or the pictorial views them- 
selves—but each wonderfully helps the other. It is like actual traveling.”—Hartford Times. 

“ This book will be a taking one, and deservedly, because it has strong literary and art merits, and is in- 
structive as well as pleasing.” — Boston Globe. 

“ The picturesque and peculiar features of the countries have been selected with taste and judgment, the 
descriptions are vivid and animated, the diction smooth and craceful, and the relation varied and strengthened 
by anecdotes, illustrative and personal.” —Good Literature. 

Our books are for sale by all bookstllers; or will be sent by us, poatpaid,to any part of the United States or 
Uanada, on receipteas price. Our regular Catalogue, our illustrated Holiday Catalogue, and our Descriptive Cata- 
ogueas 00 Heliotype Engravinys (i cents each), will be sent sree to any aadress, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. _ 

A true story for little folks with a moral for 
big folks. Every reader of this poem, upon 
applying to The United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, 320 and 322 Broadway, 
N. Y., will receive on receipt of their address 
an Art Calendar for 1884. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


"Twas the night before Christmas; but not as of oid 
In ecng and in rhyme we have often been told, 

When big folks and little folks laid down their heads 
Iu gentle quiescence to sleep on their beds, 

Oh! no! for the boys and the girls stayed awake ° 
During moat of the night, preparation to make 

To be happy and merry in various ways 

On the best and the brightest of festival days, 

The night was far spent and the day was at hand, 
And with all of the patience they had at command, 
They wanted to sce with their eyes and make proof 
That St. Nicholas verily rode on the roof 

In hia cunning device of an old-fashioned sleigh 
And came down the chimney the regular way. 





Hark! Hark! The bells jingle and here comes Saint Nick! 
But what isthe matter? Just see his new trick! 
~% He comes by the way of the chimney no more, 
But halts with his reindeer right down at the door. 
With care he alights and remarks, “ Now, you see, 
“ No more of that old chimney nonsense for me, 
“ Laat Ohristmas, at midnight, my team ran away 
“ and suddenly tossed me clear out of my sleigh. 
“It wounded my head and it fractured my leg; 
‘ “ Now show me compassion and pity, I beg. 
“1 used to be spry; now I can't do as much, 
“ For I'm limping around ona cane and « crutch. 
“ For six weary months I was laid up in bed, 
“ With the break in my leg and the gash in my head. 
“ But received all that time fifty dollars a week, 
“ Which kept me contented and happy and meek. 
“ The UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT plan 
“ Makes pleasant provision for every wise man. 
“ How thoughtful I was when I took it in time, 


“and how happy I am now to teil it in Phyme! 

“ For ten thousand dollars my life I insured, 

“ And thus Mrs. Nicholas, too, is secured, 

“ Bo that if, by another mishap, I step out, 
That biessed old lady will then, beyond doubt, 

“ Continue the business, still at the old stand, 

** With such a cash capital safely in hand. 


“Yea, yes! Here are trinkets and goodies and toys 

“To stuff up the stockings of girls and of boys, 

“ But I have far better business than this, you may know, 
. “As I drive in my sicigh o'er the crisp crackling snow. 

“ Give these policies, please, to papa and mamma, 

“and mention what elegant presents they are." 


Then &t. Nicholas bobbled again to his sleigh, 
And took hold of the lines in his old-fashioned way, 
And shouted with glee, as he drove out of sich‘, 

~ Get av Accident Policy! Merry good night.” 


JAMES R. PITOBER, Seeretary. 


Books to Charm the Eye and 
Gratify the Taste. 
Fifty Perfect Poems. 


A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces, by English and American Poets, selected and 
edited by Cuarixes A, Dana and Rossiren Jonnson. With Seventy-two Original Dlustrations 
on Wood, from Drawings by leading American Artists. Large 8vo, clcth, extra gilt. Price, 
$9.00. 


‘The engravings, which are in the highest st; 4 by the art, are printed on Japanese silk paper, and mounted on 
the page, producing a unique and beautiful 


Fair Words about Fair Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY O. B. BUNCE. With [lustrations from Designs by Wut 
H. Low. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3.00. 
A collection of poems in .oxplintion of woman, wathered from English, American, Italian, Poach, German, and 


other peeta, ghotcely il lus andelegantly bound. Nothing so complimentary to woman hase ever been pw 
lished ; and hence tt is eae y appropriate asa gift book from a gentleman to a lady. 


The Household Book of Poetry, 


Collected and edited by Cuartes A. Dana. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. Square 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, Price, $5.00. 


An entirely new edition of this long-established favorite, wholly from new plates, enlarged and brought down 
to the present date. Contains one fundred and sixty poems not in previous editions. 


The Bryant Birthday-Book. 


With Portrait of Bryant and Twelve Engravings illustrative of the Months. Printed with red 
lines. 18mo, cloth, gilt or red edges. Price, $1.25. 


This is the handsomest of all the birthday-books, It is well illustrated, beautifully printed and the binding 


is choice. 


Hours with Art and Artists. 


An Imperial Quarto Volume, containing Twelve Engravings on Steel and Eighty-nine Illustra- 
tions on Wood (many of them large, full-page), printed on heavy cream-tinted paper. A large 
t Imperial quarto, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $7.50. 


and P vol 
The artists represented i= this work include a large number of the distinguished painters of the present time, 
American and European. 


Landscape in American Poetry. 


By Lucy Larcom. Illustrated from Original Drawings by J. Appleton Brown. Large 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3.00. 


The illustrations in tne volume de so far as ti ~ , ti t dese: erses 
ant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, ppt of Sur poe set ED eee ee Gos aad 


The Parchment Shakspere. 


Complete in twelve volumes. Parchment antique, gilt top, price, $15.00 the set, put up in box. 
Bsa calf, price, $30.00 ; full calf, $40.00. 
Paoed: 1émo, the binding of 1 minat paper, 
the ae i ful face ty e, are constant del ome oy is the the so By of book that biblimeiniscs seh ‘OF, ani sud yet ig is not 


juman nature y food, O 4 that 
have on 4 now ate a casket Suaee of their riches.” ye atom TM dveller? a seeneaeninnes — 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 5 & 5 Bone Bt., N.Y 


DON’T 


fail to send for our “* How to 
MakePhotographs”; mailed 
free. Our amateur outfit, 
with which any one can 
take pictures, is a most use- 
ful gift for the Holidays. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
421 Broome St., New York. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1802.) 


W.IRVING ADAMS, Ag’t. 











Investment Securities. 
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THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


BY RDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 








Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold ; 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was, —how large of mold 


‘The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the plowman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 

The ax—since thus would Freedom train 
Her son—and made the forest ring, 

And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader's will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laid across a lute ; 
A chief’s, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute ! 


‘Phe hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 

The fingers that on greatness clutch ; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much, 


For here in mottled cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years ; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press ; 
And now ‘tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This molded outline plays about ; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out, — 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Walled mirth to ease bis ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears : 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in alla people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 
Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 
New Yorx Crry. 
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SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHE. 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 








Our of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
1 hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, “ Abide, avide,” 
The willful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The loving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, *‘ Stay,” 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed ‘* Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall.” 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 


The hickory told me manifold 

Fair tales of shade; the poplar tall 

Wrought me her shadowy self to hold ; 

The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 

Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said : ‘‘ Pass not so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall.” 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook 

stone 

Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl ; 

And many a luminous jewel lone 

(Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist 

Ruby, garnet, or amethyst) 

Made lures with the lights of streaming atone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But oh! not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh! not the valleys of Hall 
Avail ; I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call; 
Downward to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


1877. 
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THE LITTLE FEET. 


BY HARRIET PRESOOTT 8POFFORD. 





O, Mary Mother! When you held 
Within your hand those little feet— 
Those dimpled, rosy little feet-— 

And laid them on your heart that swelled, 
And gave them kisses wondrous sweet— 


O, Mary Mother! Had you thought 
Of the fierce nail, whose cruel art 
Should pierce that tender flesh apart, 
Surely that nail, before ’twas wrought, 
Had pierced to death your swelling heart. 
NEWBURYPOKT, Mass, 
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THE MORMON QUESTION. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 





PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Tue error into which a great many of the 
good people of this country have fallen on 
the subject is, 1 think, in their expecting 
the extirpation of polygamous marriage, as 
if by a miracle, as the consequence of any 
legislation or other thing which law-makers 
can devise. It seems to me to be. one of 
those evils that are to be overcome by pro- 
cesses apparently slow and by means that 
will gather into the opposition to it all 
that portion of the Mormon people—and it is 
considerable—wh » do not believe in the plu- 
ral marriage business. I have good reason to 
believe that since the passage of the last act, 
polygamous marriages have almost entirely, 
if not entirely ceased there, and that, with 
firm and capable administration of the law, 
they will not be revived. The difficulty with 
the proposition to put the government of 
the territory into the hands of a commis- 
sion is: 

First. That I believe it to be entirely 
unconstitutional, if the commission is to be 
given any law-making power; and I fear 

Second. Quite impracticable unless a local 
law-making power shall be lodged some- 
where. 

Third. It is revolutionary, and deprives 

he innocent as well as the guilty of all 
voice in public affairs. Nothing but tlie 
direst need could justify such a step. 

Fourth. It 1s quite clear to my mind that 
the suppression of polygamy will be just as 
far off with the government of the territory 





in the hands of a ¢>mmission a3 it is now, 





if not further; for it will solidify and in- 
tensify a class feeling of the Mormons, and 
tend to draw to the support of the hierarchy 
and polygamists the whole body of the 
Mormon people. 

The bill that I have introduced is supple- 
mentary to the act already passed, and it 
was stated when we reported the other act 
that we expected to supplement it by fur- 
ther provisions. These provisions are di- 
rected to enforcing publicity to every spe- 
cies of marriage ceremony, legal and illegal, 
to the facilitation of the administration of 
justice by the summary production of 
books, papers, records, witnesses, etc., and 
to aiding the people of the territory to get 
its political power out of the hands of the 
hierarchy by suspending woman suffrage 
there. Woman suffrage is one of the strong- 
est props that the polygamous Mormons 
have for controlling elections. It wasa 
measure designed for that purpose, al- 
though it was approved by the gentile 
governor. On the whole I have the best 
reason for belieying that, if we go calmly 
and steadily forward, preserving our self 
possession, we shall eradicate the evil of 
polygamy in that territory. 

U, 8, Senate CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, Dec. 10th, 1883. 
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THE GIFT OF A SAVIOUR. 


BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 








Ir is certainly of no consequence at all 
whether we assume that the 25th of Decem- 
ber is an arbitrary date forthe Nativity of 
the Incarnate Word, or whether we imagine 
it to be the true anniversary. Christendom 
agrees, on that particular day, to recall to 
mind, universa'ly, the event which has 
proved the pivot of human history, and 
which the world at large is forced to recog- 
nize as such, let it answer as it may the 
searching question ‘“‘What think ye of 
Christ? Whose son is He?” We celebrate 
a grand fact; and, as for everything there 
must be a time, we find it acceptable to 
unite with past ages and with millions of our 
fellow-men in keeping the day which for 
centuries has gathered into itself such 
wealth of association and interest, as this 
same day called Christmas. 

But, here, just a few words about this 
date, which we assume to be based on very 
uncertain tradition. It is pleasant to know 
that something is to be said for it, because 
we do not relish even a grain of fiction in 
worshiping him who is ‘ full of grace and 
truth.” Leaving ecclesiastical authorities, 
as such, entirely out of the question, is there 
any base of historic testimony, such as 
would deserve respect if found in Suetonius, 
as to the birth of Cesar Augustus? Take, 
as an example, the account which Suetonius 
gives of this event. He says: ‘ Augustus 
was born under the consulate of Cicero and 
Antony, September 20th, a little before sun- 
rise.” Have we anything historical, like 
this, touching the natalitia of the carpen- 
ter’s son? Toa candid mind, there is force 
in the testimony of Chrysostom on this 
subject; and this we think the one historic 

reason for investing the 25th of December 
with the dignity accorded to it; to this 
extent, no more—.¢., itis a probable date 
and quite as much so as any date usually 
accepted as historical on similar testimony 
of profane writers. : 

Chrysostom, apart from his lofty char- 
acteras aman and his known devotion to 
truth, was under no inducement to favor 
this date. He avows, honestly, that it had 








(Constantinople) was never predisposed to 
borrow anything from his canonical equal 
at old Rome. The Greeks kept the Feast 
of the Epiphany, as including the narrative 
of the Nativity, down to the time of Chrys- 
ostom, as he himself testifies. But, while 
he was yet a presbyter of Antioch, he 
preached a Christmas sermon (A. D. 386), 
in which he states that only ten years be- 
fore, this date became known in the East, 
and had been adopted on conclusive evi- 
dence. He states it thus; ‘‘He was born 
at the time of the taxing, and any one who 
wishes to know accurately is allowed to 
search the ancient records publicly deposited 
in Rome, and there to learn the time of 
this taxing”—or enrollment. Now, the ex- 
istence of these records has other testimony. 
Justin Martyr (A. D. 140) addressing Anto- 
ninus Pius, refers to these very archives as 
open to the Emperor’s inspection, in these 
words: ‘‘As you can learn from the tax- 
lists completed under Cyrenius, your first 
procurator in Judea.” Surely, he would not 
have presumed to refer the heathen suver- 
eign and his senators to documents in their 
own keeping, unless their existence was be- 
yond dispute. Nor, unless these documents 
showed the time of the taxing in Judea to 
be at least near the Winter. solstice, would 
Chrysostom have referred to them in favor 
of the date he was sustaining, as having 
been ‘accurately examined in Rome, by 
inhabitants of the city.” It is noteworthy 
that Tertullian against Marcion, and else. 
where (say A. D. 207), refers to these same 
records as extant in Rome. 
Let it go for what it is worth. It is a prob. 
able date, historically. All the more so, 
because Chrysostom defers not at all to 
any usage of the Bishop of Rome, or of the 
Church there, but to the testimony of ‘ in- 
habitants of the city,” who had made dili- 
gent search of public records. This justi- 
fies the popular impression, to say the 
least; and therefore we may say with Mil- 
ton, even enthusiastically : 
“This is the month and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great Redemption from above did bring : 

For so the holy sages once did sing: 

That He our deadly forfeit should release 

And with His Father work us a perpetual Peace.” 
And the wintry desolation falls into beauti 
ful harmony with the Scripture story, 
which is, from beginning to end, an inver- 
sion of what human ideas would demand, 
in the scenery and accidents of such an 
event. God’s ‘‘thoughts are not as our 
thoughts.” The son of David, we might 
preconceive, must be born when the glory of 
David's line was at its hight. The Queen 
of Sheba should come to find him, in Solo- 
mon’s palace, amid the splendors which 
made her heart fail within her. Or he 
should be born, as Virgil imagined, amid 
the scenes of Arcadian beauty and bliss so 
marvelously borrowed from Isaiah and 
heathenized in the ‘*Pollio.” But, no! It is in 
a manger not a palace; itis with the stalled 
oxen and the sheep; it is to be laid on 
tufts of hay, and welcomed by rude shep- 
herds from the hills. And so, He is *‘ the 
carpenter’s son,” and at his very birth, 
thrust out into-the shelter of the beasts and 
denied even the refuge of an inn. If ‘it 
was the Winter wild,” the surroundings of 
the picture make it complete. The Sun of 


Righteousness arises upon man’s desolate 
world and turns the Winter into Spring. 
Regenerated nature sees the curse reversed. 





not been observed in the East till his own 











‘* Instead of the thorn comes up the fir-tree, 
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and instead of the brier ccmes up the 
myrile.” ‘‘The hills break forth into singing 
and all the trees of the field clap their 
hands.” 

This picture appeals to humanity in all 
its forms, Painters never tire of trying to 
reproduce the scene. Its very poverty is its 
charm, Children admire it; the poor find 
their own right to the Saviour in its famil- 
iar objects; princes are fascinated by its 
contrast with the glitter of their marble 
halls; and the straw and the stalls and the 
kine and the sheep and the rafters and the 
thatch furnish the pencil with details, in 
which, because they are of universal inter- 
est, art finds the freest scope for its ap- 
peals to the eye, the imagination and the 
heart. 

There is something in this universal con- 
sent of rich and poor, high and low, wise 
and ignorant, and in this consent of nations 
to break forth into joy, once a year, over 
the ‘‘ unspeakable gift” of God to sinners, 
which is very inspiring to the believer. 
It is, with all its drawbacks, after all, a 
sort of first-fruits unto God of a better 
faith, in which the hearts and _ lives 
of men shall be conformed to the ‘grace 
and truth” that came with Jesus Christ. 
In it we seem to hear a prelusive note to 
the song of all kindreds and peoples and 
tongues—*‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” Nor is 
there any feature of this festivity which 
is more noteworthy than the joy it inspires 
in children, who learn of the ‘ Christ- 
child” in this way, and receive those im- 
pressions which are ineffaceable of his love 
tothem. At the same time its influence is 
wonderful in ‘‘ turning the hearts of fathers 
to the children”; and, unquestionably, it 
invests motherhood witha glory only known 
in Christendom, by its tender associations 
with the ‘blessed among women.” Well 
may the believer ask of the icy Agnostic 
what promise his cold irreligion presents of 
ever doing anything to inspire humanity 
with a thousandth part of the ennobling 
and world-embracing sense of universal 
brotherhood, good-will and charity, which 
well forth from millions of hearts on each 
return of this hallowed feast of the God- 
man’s birth? It is our cheerful faith that 
these humanizing influences work much 
deeper than is commonly supposed in knit- 
ting and weaving into one family the races of 
men, and drawing forth the better elements 
of human character for the common benefit. 
And in any experimental state of society 
such as is ours in this great republic, it is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that whatever, 
even for one day in the year, can make our 
mingled population rejoice together in a 
sentiment distinctly moral, distinctly relig- 
ious and distinctly Christian, which at the 
same tine is social and full of good-will, 
must be a boon to the nation, with some- 
thing in it of the salt of perpetuity, if not 
of that salt which we are bidden to ‘‘ have 
in ourselves,” and which, unless it loses its 
savor, is unto eternal life. 

The Lord’s Day itself is abused, and 
there are those who abuse Christmas with 
a swinish revelry wholly alien to the spirit 
of the day. But it is worthy of remark 
how generally the festivity of this anniver- 
sary expends itself in domestic mirth, in 
promoting the joy of children, the comfort 
of the poor and the happiness of friends and 
neighbors and of kindred and beloved 
ones far away from home. It is a pleasing 
thought, at one’s own board on Christmas 
day, that a!l round the world, more human 
beings enjoy a good meal, on this one day, 
than on any other in the year; and especially 
80, if only one has done something, himself, 
to contribute to the comfort of the widow 
and the orphan, the sick and the needy. 
We have known good men, who have pro- 
vided dinners for poor people, according to 
the years of their own life, in gratitude to 
God for his sparing mercy, then sitting 
down to their own home-feast with the 
happy thought that many poor neighbors 
were, virtually, sharing their good things 
and not merely the ‘‘ crumbs falling from 
their tables.” Let this sort of feeling be 
imitated to the glory of Him who for us 
became so poor, and who, all his life, hon- 


ored decent poverty in his words and his 
holy example. There is real gospel in the 
old English ballad about Christmas: 

“Nor my the houseless wanderer then driven from 


door; 
For, while he feasted al) the great, he ne’er forgot 
the poor.” 


Burrato, WN. Y. 





A PIONEER FAMILY. - 


BY H. H. 





Iy the Spring of 1882, driving through the 
narrow canyon between Temecula and Pala, 
in San Diego County, California, I found a 
man breaking up land on the sides of the 
road. It seemed an odd place to go to farm- 
ing, the canyon being nowhere over a 
few rods wide, and everywhere choked 
with rocks and full of knotted tangles of 
vines, shrubs and trees. ‘A thrifty farm- 
er,” we said. ‘* Probably his farm is some- 
where in the neighborhood, and he is adding 
to it these little rims of land here, which 
nobody else would think of utilizing.” And 
we passed on and forgot him. 

In the Spring of 1883, driving through 
the same canyon, we entered suddenly in- 
to a region of cultivated roadsides, surpris- 
ing to see. For « mile we drove between 
them; every foot of land which could be 
reclaimed from the precipice and the wash 
of the little creek had been sowed. Wheat, 
barley, potatoes, vines, peach trees, beans, 
cabbages,corn, all were growing in a rough 
sort of luxuriance, as if they, too, had 
caught the spirit of the canyon. Presently 
we came on a still more surprising sight; 
two women and four little girls at work in 
these rims of fields; even the little ones, 
not much more than big enough to walk, 
were pulling up weeds and playing work; 
girls, not over eight or ten, were hoeing 
vigorously. The grandmother was turning 
water down the irrigating ditches. The 
mother was working with a spade; six 
pairs of feminine hands wrestling with the 
wilderness. It wasa sight novel even to 
me, after many years’ observation of the 
ways of frontiers-women and men. 

A little further on we came to the house; 
a board shanty, set in a sunny clearing in a 
group of oak treesand huge boulders. Just 
beyond this, at workin an orchard of young 
peach trees, was the man we had seen the 
year previous. 

**You have done a good deal of work 
since last year,” we said to him. 

‘* Well, yes; we’ve broken up some land,” 
he replied, ‘‘and we're getting things in; 
but it’s slow work.” 

‘* You have a good many hands, however, 
to make work light,” we said, ‘‘if that is 
your family we passed just back here, all 
at work in the fields.” 

**That’s about half my family,” answered 
the man, witha chuckle. ‘‘ We've got nine 
girls, allat home except the oldest. She's 
married. We've been pushin’ on further 
and further West. I guess we’ve got about 
to the last place now. Reckon we'll stay 
here. It’s a rough place; but we like the 
climate. It’s never cold in this canyon. 
We came from Iowa, and we've tried 
several places in California; an’ this is the 
best of ’em all. But I had to take up more 
than a mile along the road here, to get my 
hundred and sixty acres. I’ve got four 
forties just along the edge of the road. 


Them was all my fields you’ve come 
through. There's nothing that won’t grow 


in here. I’m thinkin’ of settin’ out an 
orange orchard; but I shan’t get round to 
it just yet. I’ve got to fix up something 
different in way of a house, first. You 
couldn’t live in such a house ’s that any- 
where but in California.” 

This was true enough. The shanty was 
of rough boards, one room, door, and two 
windows. A big brick and stone chimney, 
half in, halfout of the wall, took up a large 
part of one side. Four beds, placed close 
together, with barely space enough to walk 
between them, filled one end of the room. 
Two rocking-chairs, a rough board table, 
and a few shelves were the luxuries of the 
room. The sunlight streamed in between the 
boards, which were in some places two 
inches apart. On one side of the chimney 
alarge opening had been made in the wall, 
and part of the stones of the chimney were 
lying loose in it, as if it had been blown 
over. A sort of lean-to, partly of boards, 
partly of sail cloth, joined the shanty at one 
end. In this was a tiny cooking stove and 
cupboard, gay with tin cans. Dozens of lit- 
tle coops and cupboard-like shelters were 
scattered about, in shade of bowlders, or 
at roots of trees, giving the place the air of 
a child’s play-house, which , was hightened 
by the presence of two more of the little 
maidens, busy and brisk, flitting about 
among hens, chickens, dogs and kittens. 





On the opposite side of the road, close to 
the edge of the stream, were rows of bee- 
hives. If bees have any ideal of an earthly 
paradise, it must be realized in the month 
of April, in the Pala Canyon, California’s 
best is set forth there then. Thickets of 
lupines, white, yellow and blue; ranks of 
thistles, pink and scarlet; canopies on 
shrubs and tangled mats on the ground of 
the crimson wild pea; great bunches, almost 
like young trees, of the Ceanothus, Califor- 
nia’s wild lilac; and everywhere among 
them all, more than all, solid spaces of the 
golden Escholtzia; myriads of other blos- 
soms also, strange to us, but no doubt all 
well known and beloved of bees. 

There is an instant fascination in the 
sight of bee-hives in such aspot as this. The 
imagination takes wing,as it were, insudden 
race with the thousands of honey-seeking, 
honey-laden creatures that must be coming 
and going in the air. Often, too, the air 
itself is suddenly filled with fine orchestra 
sounds from their humming, and with 
swift glimpses of their golden, furry backs, 
as they dart by. There is a spell in their 
presence. Their work seems to be almost 
of the nature of a miracle. A tiny, inch- 
long creature, with legs fine as hairs, and 
wings of cobweb gauze, so light it can be 
blown by a breath, feeding on impalpable 
and hidden juices, a millionth of a drop 
at a time, and yet laying up its stores by 
the ton. 

Five tons of honey this farmer of the 
Pala Canyon had taken in 1882, from his 
hives here and a few stands in other 
places in the Temecula Valley. He was 
sometimes away from home for two weeks 
at a time, taking two of his little daughters 
with him, gathering up the honey and at- 
tending to the bees. There was nothing 
the children liked so much, the mother 
said, as going off with their father on these 
‘** robbin’ trips.” 

The mother was a delicate little woman, 
not over five feet tall, with a bright hazel 
eye, and a laugh that was still cheery. Her 
skin looked twenty years older than it 
ought; but she was young. 

She was never lonely, she said, and 
never afraid. Yet she had had experience 
which would have made most women flee 
from the wilderness life forever. 


In the Winter of 1882 she was alone 
with her children for several weeks. One 
night at dusk she heard a shriek from one 
of the older girls, who had just stepped 
outside the door. Running to find out 
what was the trouble,all she could see in the 
dim twilight was the figure of the girl, beat- 
ing wildly with her water-proof cloak, at 
some creature, and screaming forhelp. The 
mother’s first thought was that one of the 
puppies had gone madand was attacking the 
child. She sprang forward, seized the animal 
by the throat, and at the same instant felt a 
sharp bite in her leg, just below the knee. 
** As soon as I felt that,” she said, ‘‘1 knew 
it wasn’t any dog. But what it could be I 
hadn’t any idea; for we hadn’t seen any 
wild animals round here, But I knew what- 
ever ‘twas, I'd got to choke it to death. 
The pups came running up; but they wa’n’t 
any good. They were more scared than I 
was.” 

How long the fearful struggle lasted, the 
woman could not say. It seemed to her 
‘like all eternity.” 

‘*T'd loose my hands a bit, and then I'd 
hear the breath a rattlin’ in the throat, and 
then I'd tighten up again,” she said, going 
on with her story, in a calm,matter-of-course 
sort of voice, as if it were in no wise an un- 
common thing for a woman to grapple in 
that way with a wild beast. ‘‘ Of course I 
knew he’d got to be choked. Luckily, I'd 
got hold of him from behind; so I knew if 
I could hold out long enough I could fetch 
him. If it hadn’t been for that he’d a had 
me torn to pieces in no time.” 

Most assuredly he would; for it was 
nothing more nor less than a mountain 
lion which this brave pioneer woman was 
fighting with her two unarmed hands. 

At last she felt the creature give a con- 
vulsive gasp, after which its breathing 
ceased entirely, and its body sank limp un- 
der her; not for some minutes did she dare, 
however, to relinquish her grasp. When 
she did, she had barely strength left to tot- 
ter into the house; and in five minutes after 
she reached it, she could not step, the 
wound made by the fierce creature’s teeth 





in her leg gave her such torture. Herhands 
swelled so that for many days she could 
not bend her fingers. For three months 
she lay in her bed, unable to move the 
wounded leg, and narrowly escaped with 
her life. Again and again the flesh had to 
be cut away to the very bone before it would 
heal; and there is now left a cup-shaped 
sear, so deep that an egg will lie in it. 
‘‘That’s the worst thing ever happened 
tome,” she said simply, as she concluded 
the narrative. ‘I haven’t got really over it, 
as you may kay, yet. I don’t believe, if 
there was another o’ the creatures to come 
round, I’d have any courage to tackle it.” 
At another time—and this, also, happened 
during one of her husband’s absences from 
home—a fire got under terrible headway in 
the canyon, came roaring and crackling 
nearer and nearer, till even the house was 
so full of smoke, ‘‘ you could not see across 
it, and could hardly breathe, and the child- 
ren all screaming and crying, thinking we 
should be burned to death.” 
Even in face of this danger the pioneer 
woman did not lose her presence of mind. 
** Just then an Indian came 
driving: through with his wagon, 
runnin’ his horses to get away from the 
fire; an’ I offered him five dollars to stop 
an’ help me move the honey; an’ we saved 
every mite on ’t. I allowed we'd got to 
lose the bees that time; but the fire stopped 
just the other side the hives. I don’t know 
what stopped it, unless ’twas a miracle; for 
the wind was steady this way. I’ve been 
dreadful nervous about fire eversince. You 
see, this canyon’s a kind of funnel for the 
wind to draw through. You’d burn up in 
it as if you was shut into a trap. Hunters 
and campers don’t think so much ’s they’d 
ought to about fires. My husband says he 
often comes on ’em, left burnin’ in the 
woods, an’ he stamps ’em out.” 


While the mother was telling me these 
stories, there sat in a little rocking-chair by 
the fireplace a beautiful brown-eyed, curly- 
headed child, some four or five years old, 
with a something in shape of a doll clasped 
tight in her arms, rocking back and forth, 
patting it with her tiny hands, and crowing 
to it affectionately. She was an ideal for a 
picture of embryonic motherhood. The 
doll had neither face, legs nor arms; its 
body seemed made of pine needles; yet 
there hung down its back a braid of brown 
hair. The longer I looked at it, the less | 
could imagine of what it was made. Tak- 
ing it in my hand and examining it more 
closely, I was more at aloss than ever. The 
mother laughed. 

‘*That’s one o’ Sophrony’s inventions,” 
she said. ‘‘Children that live out in the 
woods have to use their wits tor things. 
That’s nothing but a grass root, upside 
down, with the roots braided for the hair. 
The first one she made, I thought I'd ha’ 
died laughin’.” 

It was an invention, indeed. It was a 
coarse, wiry bunch of grass, eight or ten 
inches long. The roots were very fine 
fibers, straight, some four inches long. 
These were braided in a tight braid and 
bent back, so as to hang down in wonder- 
ful likeness to hair. To make a resemblance 
of throat for this faceless, eyeless, armless 
doll, a wisp of white cotton cloth was sewed 
tightly around the place where the roots 
and the grass joined; a bit of black and 
white checked calico was added as an orna- 
ment. From long handling and nursing 
the grass blades had become set in a curved 
shape, excellently simulating the sweep of 
a baby’s long skirts. 

The longer I looked at the queer image 
the more I coveted it, and the more I hesi. 
tated about asking the child to part with it. 
At last I said to her: 

‘Do you love your dolly very much?” 

‘* Yes,” she whispered, shyly. 

‘*Do you love her more than candy?” 

‘*No,” in the same shy whisper. 

‘*Which would you rather have, that 
dolly or a bag of candy?” 

‘“* Candy.” 

The bargain was soon struck, and I was 
the owner of the pioneer doll. Taking the 
box of candy in her hand, the child climbed 
up on one of the beds, where the baby of 
eighteen months was sitting, looking on, 
with curiously observant eyes. She put 


one arm around the baby’s neck, and with 
the other hand forced into her mouth a bit 
of the candy. 
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‘* Eat it! eat it!” she said, eagerly. ‘‘It’s 
awful good!” And she fixed her eyes in 
eager delight on the baby’s face, as the ex- 
pression of satisfaction deepened there. 
Then she sprang up and put the box ona 
high shelf at the head of the bed. 

‘*But she has not tasted any of the candy 
herself!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Oh! no!” said the mother. ‘‘She won't 
touch it, till all the other children are here 
and they can have it together. She has 
always been that way. In fact, they all are.” 

‘‘How have you trained them to make 
them so unselfish?” I asked. 

The woman smiled. ‘‘We haven’t had 
time to train our children much. They’ve 
just come up altogether, about the way they 
were born, I guess; but they’ve always 
been that way about sharin’ things. I ex- 
pect it’s because there’s so many of ’em”; 
and she glanced fondly at the contented 
faces of the two little ones on the bed. The 
mother’s own smile was part of the ex- 
planation I had asked. She had evidently 
that priceless gift, a sunny and affectionate 
temperament. Twenty-two years of wan- 
dering, frontier hfe had not deadened or 
dulled it. But the rest of the explanation 
lay in the fact, as the motuer said, that 
there ‘‘wereso many of ’em.” There are 
compensations and joys in the crowding of 
the poor man’s children, which are not 


* readily comprehended by the looker on, 


who sees only the surface deprivations and 
evident struggle of the life. Such bands of 
children, in an out-door country life, are 
like groves of young saplings, all of an age, 
each one unconsciously supported and 
helped to stand straight by all the others, 
shooting up together toward the sunlight, 
green at top, fair and flourishing. 

Just before I left the grandmother came 
in, and, seating hersclf in one of the ‘‘rock- 
ers,’ began to rock violently to and fro, 
fixing her tearful old eyes on me with that 
curious, faded, unexpectant sort of inter- 
rogation one sees in the eyes of very aged 
people. 

‘* You don’t belong in these parts?” she 
said. 

“No. I am from the East,” I replied. 

‘*Oh! I knew that well enough, soon’s I 
set eyes on you,” she said, half discontent- 
edly. ‘* Reckon you never saw folks livin’ 
in such a-place as this before?’” 

‘* T have hardly evei seen people living in 
such a beautiful place,” I replied, heartily; 
‘“T think this canyon is one of the most 
beautiful I have seen in all California, and 
this sunshine is glorious.” 

‘© Well, I believe I'd rather have it’s cold 
’s tis in Iowy, an’ live better,” she contin- 
ued; ‘but if you are goin’ to live on half 
rations, you can do it perhaps better in Cal- 
iforny than anywhere else. 

“ve been here twelve years in Californy. 
I enjoy myself better with the children than 
all alone. 

‘**Tt don’t matter much where I am, now, 
so I get a little somethin’ to eat. 

“I took a notion to have a messo’ greens 
for dinner to-day,” warming up a little, 
‘*anT’ve been pullin’ some wild mustard 
and turnip tops. There aint anything bet- 
ter ’n this wild Californy mustard for 
greens, when it’s young. That’s one thing 
to be said for Californy, there’s plenty o’ 
green stuff growin’; but I’d rather be back 
in Iowy anlive better, she maundered on. 

Her daughter looked at her sadly. 

‘* He’s goin’ to build, in the Spring, if he 
gets time,” she said. 

‘Yes, if he gets time,” repeated the old 
woman, drearily, but with no ill nature in 
the tone. 

‘* He was a goin’ to fix that chimney diff- 
erent; an’ he got it half tore down, an’ then 
he didn’t have time, an’ so he left it just ’s 
*twas; an’ there it’s been ever since.” 

‘*The children are healthier this way than 
they are all tucked up in tight houses,” 
said the brave little mother. ‘‘ They 
haven’t had a day’s sickness since we came 
in here.” 

‘That's -true,” dolefully admitted the 
grandmother, ‘‘I don’t deny they’ve been 
uncommon well. it’s a miracle, though, 
with the snow an’ rain comin’ in on ’em the 
way it did last Winter.” 

“Oh! it don’t hurt ’em any more’n it 
hurts the birds,” replied the undaunted 
cheery voice: “‘ They live out-doors just like 
the birds, and they can stand all that birds 
can.” 








‘*Humph!” exclaimed the old woman. 
“That'll do till the next time; stands to rea- 
son. Cold an’ wet aint good for anybody, 
old or young.” 

It was time to go. I was sorry to have 
seen this shadow of the one discontented 
heart in the sunny cabin. But it was not 
to be wondered at. It is not according to 
the order of Nature that hands seventy 
years old should be forced still to toil in 
frontier wildernesses. So many scores of 
years of work should have earned rest, and 
an easier tiving. 

I bore away with me the pioneer doll. It 
ranks in my collection of treasures, side by 
side with an ancient stone pestle and mor- 
tar, the first implements invented by man, 
to give expression to the idea of labor, his 
first adaptation of a utilitarian means to a 
utilitarian end. ‘‘ Sophrony’s invention” 
seems to me as primitive, as universal and 
as significant as they. 


DOES THE WORLD MOVE? 
BY PROF, AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D. 


A srory is told of a thrifty old lady in 
New York who once listened toa colloquial 
discussion of the merits of modern prog- 
ress. At the close she summed up her own 
wisdom on the subject by observing: ‘For 
my part, the best signs I see of progress 
are two—omnibuses and Lucifer matches.” 
Had she put it thus: Facility of travel and 
the preservation of fire, she would have 
been a home-made philosopher of the ma- 
terialistic school. These are great facts in 
modern life; civilization owes much to 
them. . 

If the question were circulated for a vote 
in an assembly of intelligent men, What are 
the proofs that the human race is on an ad- 
vance rather than a retreat? nine out of ten 
would vote in the aflirmative, and would 
give in evidence things belonging to the 
same school with the omnibus and the 
Lucifer match. Material progress is sure to 
make itself heard and seen, The rumbling 
of a railroad train burdens the very night 
air. The tramp of an army, with the roar 
of its artillery, makes the very earth trem- 
ble. An Armstrong gun, if not heard, is 
heard of around the globe. Such things 
compel observation and force their way in- 
to history. They often crowd out of sight 
and hearing the great silent revolutions. 

Is the evidence as clear that there are 
silent revolutions in which the world is 
moving to the conquest of great intellectu- 
al and moral improvements? Is man ona 
line of march forward in the. realm of 
Ideas? 

I. It is very certain that the time /as 
been when the world did advance in the 
growth of great ideas, which we of to-day 
inherit. Wordsworth said that in his day 
“plain living and high thinking” were no 
more; but they had been in better times. 
History has stored them in imperishable 
records. The Greek idea of beauty, for 
example, has become the world’s treasure, 
and will never grow obsolete. The Greck 
idea of poetry has passed into all subse- 
quent literatures, and will live there for- 
ever. Plato and Aristotle to this day are 
the two foci of all the philosophy which 
the world has thought out. So much at 
least the past has conquered from barbar- 
ism, which the future will never let die. 

Rome also had her mission to the genera- 
tions of all subsequent time. And it was a 
mission of ideas more than of material 
progress. The Roman idea oflaw lives inall 
the jurisprudence of the world, which has 
any chance of perpetuity. Its ramifications 
run through the institutions on which 
every great national life of to-day depends. 
An empire,like that of England,never could 
have lived but for Rome’s tribute to its 
foundation in law and obedience to law. 
The Middle Ages would have been a fatal 
and final relapse into vandalism but for the 
conservative ideas infused into them by 
Roman history. 

The same creative idea of law was the 
thing which made possible the birth of th:s 
American republic. To Rome as a republic, 
herself realizing Republican institutions, we 
owe very little in comparison with our debt 
to Rome, the empire, which gave solidity 
to law as a power capable of ruling a 
world. American eloquence, from the 
Revolution down, has been adorved with a 
great dea) of flourish over the Roman and 





Greek democracies; but it is surprising 
how little our fathers really appropriated 
from the ancient stock of democratic ideas. 
It was almost nothing worth mentioning. 
The ancient democracy was not the modern 
republic. The real power from antiquity, 
which built the foundation of our free in- 
stitutions, was the mailed hand of Roman 
law which pervaded all Roman history, 
from the Tarquins to the Cesars, and which 
grew.to its full, manly muscle in the best 
days of the Empire. 

The critical question respecting modern 
progress is, Has it anything equal to that of 
ancient times to show for itself in the world 
of ideas? Is it adding anything to the 
world’s stock of heroic and immortal 
thought? A railway map of a continent 
is a grand thing tolook at. The tramp ofa 
million armed men is an imposing thing to 
hear. An invisible spirit seems to live ina 
telescopic rifle which kills at a distance of 
amile. But these are things of course, in 
a world so full as this of material forces. 
Such forces must come out in some such 
marvelous inventions. They do not symbol- 
ize the ultimate or the best conquests of 
mind. What is a minie-rifle compared with 
the Parthenon? What is even a Pacific 
railroad by the side of Homer's “Iliad”? 
What is the army of Marshal von Moltke 
as an offset to the Laws of Justinian? Have 
we, then, anything in our modern civiliza- 
tion which can rival the great ideas of the 
ancient world? 

II. Yes; things so many and so grand 
that they outweigh all the past. Yet they 
are so inwrought into the warp and woof 
of our social life that we are for the most 
part unconscious of them. The rehearsal 
of them seems like recounting a string of 
truisms. We live them without knowing 
it. We of this generation have been born 
to them; we know no other way. Yet the 
most of them and the best are mainly the 
growth of the last three hundred years. 

One of these formative ideas, on which 
modern society is built, is that of the hu- 
man brotherhood. So trite is it that our 
literature indulges in a great deal of cant 
about it. But men do not cant about ideas 
that have nothing grand in them. This 
idea, to the ancient world, was as com- 
pletely unknown as the American Conti- 
nent. One of the silent revolutions which 
change the face of nations was that in 
which the fundamental idea of society was 
changed from the state to the family. 
That men of all races, nations, classes and 
conditions are brother men, each one re- 
sponsible for all and all for each, the equal 
children of one household whose Father is 
God, is a theory of society which in its full- 
ness has been the growth of the last two 
centuries. Now, it is semi-barbarism not 
to believe it. To go back of it in legisla- 
tion is the reverting to the Chaldean astrol- 
ogy in place of the astronomy of Coperni- 
cus and Kepler. That astronomy is as likely 
to become obsolete in our observatories, as 
the idea of brotherhood in our legislation, 
or in our unwritten sociallaws. The world 
took a long stride forward when this idea 
became fixed in modern jurisprudence. 


Another of the creative ideas of modern 
life is that of individual liberty. When the 
freedom of class, of tribe, of nation, of race 
was exchanged for the freedom of the in- 
dividual, a great leap was made over the 
chasm which separates the ancient from the 
modern world. The chief reason why our 
fathers found so little in the institutions of 
Greece and Rome which they could utilize 
directly in the building of the republic, was 
that the Greek and Roman ideas of free- 
dom were so radically diverse from theirs. 
Liberty, to the ancient mind, was liberty of 
race, or nation, or tribe. It involved liber- 
ty to enslave another race. England was 
the first great empire which recognized 
ever 60 dimly, the right of the individual to 
himself. It was never formally and fully 
enunciated as the cornerstone of govern- 
ment till the Declaraticn of Independence, 
in 1776, proclaimed that all men are created 
free and have the right to life and liberty. 
Observe, the right to life was not more 
sacred in their theory than the right to lib- 
erty. Imperfectly as the fathers realized it 
in the institutions they founded; they did 
see its reality in theory; and theirs was a 
modern discovery. Asa practical princi- 
ple of government, to be put to use in build- 
ing a great republic, it was anew idea. 











The democratic idea which had germinated 
long before in the forests of Germany was 
not this’ American idea. 

Our fathers left it for this generation to 
settle by the right of the strongest, the 
question of human servitude everywhere. 
And we have settled it for all time. There 
will never be another state founded on the 
right of man to hold property in his 
brother man. Never will another great war 
be waged for the principle that a man may 
be owned and whipped and branded and 
bought and sold by his fellow like an ox. 
This idea of individual liberty is fixed in 
the law of nations beyond the reach of any 
refluent wave of barbarism. 

Kindred to this, and a necessary corollary 
from it, is the modern idea of independence 
in religious belief. It has become a truism 
in history that even Puritan faith, so 
stanch and true to liberty inall things else, 
could not see the logic of its own principles 
working out freedom in religion. Its well- 
known notion of religious liberty was 
liberty to believe right. To believe wrong 
was acrime. Liberty to believe it was an- 
archy. It deserved rather the scourge and 
the branding-iron. That the civil govern- 
ment ought to punish a man for believing 
falsely was as plain as a pike-staff to them. 
Why is it not as piain to us? Because a 
new and original idea—which perhaps John 
Barneveldt, prime minister of Holland, was 
among the first to enunciate inits complete- 
ness, and for which in part he paid the 
penalty of his life—has now become the 
common property of the age. How trite is 
that idea to us, and how much a thing of 
course! Our children marvel that great 
men and good men could ever have denied 
it. Thst their own ancestors did so has 
about the same reality to them as that their 
ancestors were cannibals, They are horror- 
struck at Motley’s story of the Netherlands, 
as at the rage of maniacs. A great idea is 
fixed in history when children are born to 
it and can think no otherwise. 


Following in the train of the ideas al- 
ready named, and in necessary alliance 
with them, is the modern theory of the ele- 
vation of woman, Of slow growth, yet as 
sure as the growth of a coral continent and 
as lasting, is this principle of our most re- 
fined and purest civilization. Woman suf- 
frage—that crowing hen—burlesques and 
retards this reform for a little while; but it 
is fast accumulating its trophies in the 
higher education of woman, in the recogni- 
tion of her rights of property, in the en- 
largement of the range of her industrial 
employments, in just legislation for her in 
the laws of divorce, in her special pre-emi- 
nence in social charities; and more than all 
else, in the unwritten social law, by which 
her companionship with man is established 
without statute to affirm it, because with- 
out a voice denying it. 

Yet what a change is this from the Ro- 
man ideal of woman to ours! Imagine such 
an institution as Smith College in the Rome 
of the Cesars! Cicero has made the name 
of his daughter, Tullia, immortal by his 
grief over her death; but what do we know 
of Cicero’s wives? Almost nothing, except 
that he divorced them both by his own sheer 
will. What immeasurable progress from 
the status of the wife of Augustus Cesar to 
that of the wife of President Join Adams, 
or the wife of President Garfield! From 
woman, the slave, to woman, the companion 
of man! What a reach of revolution it 
measures ! 

These are but a few of the representative 
ideas of modern life which show the im- 
mensity of human progress in the world of 
mind. Associated with them or corol- 
laries from them are many others. They 
are such as the recognition of the freedom 
of the press and of public speech, of a 
popular literature, of the sacredness of hu- 
man life, of the criminality of war, of the 
inferiority of the military virtues, of the 
murderous character of the duel, of the 
dignity of labor, of the equal claims of 
chastity upon the sexes, of reform in the 
criminal code, of the inhumanity of tor- 
ture in courts of justice, of the reformatory 
character of punishment, of humanity in 
the treatment of the insane, of the right of 
animals to protection from cruelty, of gen- 
tleness in family government, of the aboli- 
tion of brutality from public schools, and 
from the discipline of armies and navies, of 
the disgrace attached to the drinking usages 
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of society, of the subjection of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to law, of the subor- 
dination of wealth to character, and of 
manners to mind in estimating the worth of 
a man. 

To these should be added those germs of 
ideas, such as Hazlitt calls ‘‘ the tops of 
thoughts,” now just visible above the sur- 
face of society, and premonitory of the re- 
forms of the coming age. These suggest, 
among other things, the sure approach of 
a more equitable balance of capital and la- 
bor, and the fixing of limits to the accumu- 
lation of private property, and the regula- 
tion of ite use by principles of benevolence. 

Here is a resplendent galaxy of ideas 
whieh light up the firmanent of modern 
civilization. The whole heavens are aglow 
with them. They indicate a world in for- 
ward and upward movement. The march 
of the stars is not more certain. They are 
ideas, also, which create yreat men for their 
development. More than this, they make 
all men great in the possession and use of 
thoughts worthy of theirimmortality. We 
owe them in their completeness and in 
forms fitted to practical affairs to the re- 
ligion of Christ. In every age those truths 
which have moved the world, and which 
have made the world move of itself, have 
been religious truths, or truths born of re- 
ligious intuitions. So is it now. These 
principles, on which the noblest modern life 
is constructed, are the direct outgrowth 
from the Christian faith. Underneath them 
are the Christian doctrines of the Person- 
ality and the Fatherhood of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the unity of the race, 
a universal Atonement, and the freedom 
of the human will. Blot out these doc- 
trines from the religion of the few to whom 
they are a personal faith, and you obliter- 
ate in the end from the civilization of the 
many the great creative ideas which have 
made that civilization what it is. Then 
chaos comes again. 

Yes, the world does move. It did move 
in the ancient ages. It is moving in these 
times of ours. Whatever the surface cur- 
rents may seem to indicate, the lower 
depths of modern thought are moving God- 
ward, beyond the reach of counter-cur- 
rents. They have gained a momentum 
which no possible reactionary forces can 
arrest. Dark ages can never come again. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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ACCESS TO THE LORD'S TABLE. 


A LETTER TO A BROTHER MINISTER. 





BY JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D. 


My Dear Brother :—I am very much inter- 
ested in your experience, as it furnishes 
proof that the whole matter of the Lord's 
Supper is entirely misunderstood. 

These principles are clear from the en- 
tire teaching of the New Testament. 

1. The only condition of membership in 
the Church is ‘‘repentance toward God, 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” See 
Acts li, 21. 

2. Belief in the Lord Jesus involves trust 
in him commanding as well as promising. 
It will imply a disposition to obey his pre- 
cept. ‘* Confess me before men.” 

8. No mode of confession is presented. 
Our modern methods are sheer inventions. 
Standing with Jesus on all questions and 
in all action, that is confession of him. 

4. He commands men who believe to be 
baptized. The believer who adopts his 
baptism in infancy, is now supposed to 
comply. 

5. No creed confession is demanded in 
Scripture. See the case of the eunuch. 

6. Faith in Christ implicitly accepts all 
that he teaches, and rejects all that is con- 
trary to his teachings. 

7. The unity, fellowship and social 
intercourse of disciples must be preserved. 
Hence in things indifferent in themselves 
there must be regard to the preservation of 
them. See the first conference at Jerusalem. 
and mark the assertion of liberty, and the 
limitation of this only under certain con- 
ditions. ‘“‘It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon youno greater 
burden than these necessary things.” And 
the compromise was not iu the interest of 
exclusion but of inclusion. 

8. There is net an atom of proof in the 
New Testament that the Lord’s Supper is 
an ecclesiastical service. Any company of 





believers, with or without a minister, at 
the close of any social meal, may devoutly 
break bread and pass the cup, with the 
word of God and prayer; and that is valid. 
I challenge any man to show otherwise. 

For the sake of order and comeliness the 
Church has a right to condition the public 
celebration. But that does not exclude the 
other. 

It is singular how customs which have 
grown up are taken to be based on the 
authority of Scripture. 

It may be said that there is risk in taking 
people into fellowship without « creed con- 
fession. Thenthe New Testament surely 
warrants the taking of the risk. If we have 
reason to think that a confession of faith in 
Christ is honest, we are bound to take it 
and étalone; for it will involve a purpose 
to seek the unity and peace of the church. 
And the church has the remedy in its own 
power. Ifa man does not study the things 
which make for peace, he can be set aside. 
The bara to communion are so many tricks 
intended to enable the church to escape the 
‘‘ unpleasantness” of doing its duty in the 
matter of discipline. 

For these reasons I give the invitation in 
this form: ‘* We heartily invite all those 
who trust and love our Lord Jesus Christ 
and are striving to obey his commands, as 
far as they understand them, to partake 
with us in the symbols of his self-devoting 
love to us.” 

The Episcopal Church, which, with all 
its supposed exclusiveness, tries to be cath- 
olic, makes a proper distinction between 
occasional and regular communion. And 
all are invited usually; often in express 
terms. The responsibility is put upou the 
man who accepts; and that is where it 
belongs. It is doubtful if the purity of the 
church can ever be tainted by occasional 
communion. It is more likely to be by the 
acceptance of members hastily, than by the 
allowance of privilege occasionally; for 
the church commits itself to the uniform 
consistency of those who are enrolled, and 
does not in the case of those who simply 
commune. 

But it is urged that men ought to be shut 
up to the duty of confession and baptism, 
by a bar to the Lord’s table. The answer is 
that, according to our theory, those pre- 
sented in infancy by parents are baptized, 
and coming to the communion és the con- 
fession of faith in Christ; and it is public, 
before men, since it is in the midst of the 
church. 

The narrative in Acts xv, is the Sunday- 
school lesson for the first week in January. 
It will afford you an occasion to preach on 
the text about the ‘necessary things.” And 
I would do it. 

If the above suggestion may assist you, I 
shall be glad. 

BosTor Mass. 
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WHERE I8 THE RIGHT OF IT? 


BY THE HON, NEAL DOW, 








Some time ago | saw it proclaimed in the 
press, by authority of a prominent and in- 
fluential clergyman, that he did not favor 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks, but, on 
the contrary, that he approved their 
habitual use. It seems to me there must 
be a right and a wrong as to this matter, 
and it ought not to be difficult to find. 

Some time ago, a stranger to me and I 
were the only occupants : of a carriage on 
an English railway. The gentleman knew 
me; he was a rectorof the English Church. 
He commenced a conversation brusquely by 
asking : 

‘* Mr. Dow, do you (temperance people) 
hold that to drink a glass of wine isa sin 
for us?” 

‘* We say nothing of that; but this is our 
view. An intelligent man must know 
something of the sin, shame, crime, horror, 
which in this country come from intemper- 
ance, He must know that intemperance 
comes from the drinking habits of so- 
ciety. He must know, also, that these are 
upheld and perpetuated by the ex- 
ample and influence of the better 
classes of the people. For a man who 
knows all this to lend the influence of 
his example to uphold the customs whence 
all this mischief comes, is a mortal sin. 
We hold it to be a primary Christian duty 
80 to live that if all the world should follow 
our example no harm could come from it. 





If our example of total abstinence should 
be adopted by all the world, the sin, shame, 
crime and infinite misery coming from in- 
temperance would cease ina day, and the 
world would be relieved of nine-tenths of 
the wretchedness by which it is now 
cursed.” 
The rector made no reply. 


PORTLAND, Me. 
OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Boston can report numerous, if not num- 
berless, matters of interest just now. The 
ancient Athenians, ‘‘spending their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing,” ought to have lived in 
these days and in this modern Athens, and 
their leisure for novelty would have been 
amply occupied. To commence at once 
with two or three of these matters: last 
Sunday evening, such an eager throng 
came crowding to beautiful Trinity Church 
to hear Pére Hyacinthe, that long before the 
hour of service the spacious auditorium was 
literally packed. Many of the regular 
church-members, among whom were to be 
noticed Hon. Robt. C. Winthrop and daugh- 
ter and others ofthe same sort, were obliged 
to stand on the pulpit platform. Even 
chancel steps and railing and clerical 
chairs were all occupied by a patient throng 
to hear the distinguished Parisian speak on 
Catholic Reform, which was declared to be 
‘one of the grandest things of this age.” It 
was « sight not often witnessed to see ‘wo 
such imposing figures and massive forms 
as were seen on the platform together on 
this occasion. The one was the famous 
Frenchman, and the other the grand and 
eloquent rector of Trinity, who, like his 
guest, has a clean-cut and beardless face, 
marked by the strongest lines of chargcter 
and force. When this man of gigantic 
mold, Rev. Phillips Brooks, who might 
be termed the Savonarola of the Episcopal 
Church, presented the Pére, who might be 
styled the Savonarola of theFrench Catholic 
Church, he spoke of him as “‘ not merely a 
name but @ person, not merely a person but 
a work., He is one who has made an im- 
press upon the whole world. His com- 
plete, self-sacrificing devotion to the work 
of Christianity, in order to follow the work 
of God, is sure to win the esteem of the 
American people. I need not bespeak your 
earnest interest and cordial reception while 
he speaks in his own beautiful language 
about his own home, France.” As Pére 
Hyacinthe advanced to the pulpit, every eye 
in that vast throng, which was really larger 
than on any Easter morning, was riveted 
upon him ; and when that massive and states- 
manlike formand face was seen lighted up 
with a pleasing and prepossessing express- 
ioh, ‘‘and when they heard that he spake 
to them in the Gallican tongue they kept 
thé more silence.” 

Time would fail me to give any adequate 
report of this address. 

Bat this suggests one thing which I must 
not leave unmentioned. It was our good 
fortune to be taken into the cozy study 
connected with this Trinity Church; and 
there we saw that finely-chiseled bust of 
Dean Stanley that his relatives have sent 
over asa gift to this church, as strongly 
expressive of the love and appreciation felt 
by Dr. Brooks for the noble Dean of West- 
minster Abbey; there were several photo- 
graphs of that historian of the Jewish 
Church on the walls of the robing room 
and the study. 

This suggests the visit of the two learned 
and literary Englishmen, Matthew Arnold 
and James Bryce, Esq., Professor of Roman 
Law at Oxford. It will be enough to say 
of the former, that his lecture on Emerson 
was @unique specimen of analysis and as 
interesting as it was unique. Professor 
Bryce’s two lectures at Sanders Theatér, 
Harvard College, were very pleasing and 
packed full of information. 

Mr. George W. Cable has been charming 
his Boston audiences in that gem of an 
audience-room—Chickering Hall, recently 
completed—by the most sensible readings 
atid interpretations of certain of his own 
characters and creations in the ‘‘ Old Creole 
Days,” and “The Grandissimes,” as also 
his ‘‘Madame “Delphine.” An evening 





with him reminds‘one strongly of the days 
when Charles Dickens gathered such ap- 





preciative audiences about him, and made 
them laugh once and again. 

In the death of Dr. Warren Handel Cud- 
worth, of East Boston, the Unitarian Church 
not only, but the entire Christian commu- 
nity, loses one of its stanchest and strong- 
est men. He was a marked man in other 
walks of life as well as that of his chiefest 
joy—preaching, especially to young men. 
His versatility of talents was evidenced in 
his musical and other accomplishments. In 
fact, his father’s family was decidedly mu- 
sical, and his sister and himself were named 
after two of the most distinguished musi- 
cians. With «a deeply tender heart and a 
strongly sympathetic nature, it was a mat- 
ter of course that such a minister should 
attract veritable flocks of children; and the 
result was that he was the means of gather- 
ing together the largest Sunday-school in 
his denomination in all the land. The 
manner of his death was as singular and 
striking as his life had been successful. It 
was on Thanksgiving morn, in the midst of 
a union service at the Maverick Trinitarian 
Congregational Church, Rev. Dr. Twitchell 
pastor. Dr. Cudworth was in the very act 
of offering the prayer, when suddenly he 
ceased praying, and said simply, *‘ 1 must 
stop here,” and fainted and fell dead at the 
feet of his brother clergymen. Thus, as he 
had wished, he died right in the midst of 
his active life and seemingly in the full 
possession of life’s full powers, though for 
a third of a century he had gone out and in 
among his beloved people, preaching and 
teaching both in his own church and in 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Surely ‘‘ the memory of the just is blessed.” 

Dr. John O. Means, the third Secretary 
of the American Board, died at his home in 
Roxbury on Saturday last, and is to be 
buried to-morrow. Very dearly loved and 
deeply lamented, a man of rare excellencies 
and extraordinary adaptedness to his field 
and place was he. 

DECEMBER 12TH. 

COMMUNION WITH GOD 
ACHIEVED. 


BY KESHUP OHUNDER SEN. 





Let us look into the beatific condition of 
the soul of one who has attained this sub- 
jective communion with God. 

Allis tranquil. The eyes are closed, and 
all communication with the visible world 
is at an end. Distracting thoughts have 
been banished, and there is a perfect cessa- 
tion of care and anxiety. The soul is soli- 
tary, still and serene. The world’s clamor, 
the heart’s clamor is hushed, and nothing 
breaks the profound silence, nothing 
ruffles the tranquility of the inmost soul. 
The inner chamber is dark as darkness; 
not an object is to be seen. Nothing seems 
to exist now but proud and godless self, 
This obstructive and opaque, though unreal 
self confronts the yogi on all sides, Avaunt! 
says he, thou apparition, thou fatal illusion, 
parent ot all evil, thou unwelcome intruder, 
away! [ want thee not; for thou art un- 
real, and my arch enemy art thou. Where 
thou abidest the Supreme comes not. There- 
fore, begone! Deadliest enemy, get thee be- 
hind me! 

Before the yogi’s thundering voice and 
before the lightning flash of his eyes self 
vanishes away. Anon the Infinite bursts 
upon his view. He shines as something 
awfully real—a burning reality. From the 
depths of his being this presence wells up 
as the fountain of vitality. From above it 
descends like a continued shower of heav- 
enly inspiration. From all sides it draws 
near, as the presence of one who is nearest 
and dearest. Deeper insight makes this 
revelation brighter and this presence sweet- 
er. The more the yogi looks at this reality 
the more distinctly does he trace its essen- 
tial features and characteristics. A mere 
presence is soon transformed into a person, 
all whose attributes, so far as they are visi- 
ble to human ken, are plainly and clearly 
perceived. Here is intelligence, seen by 
the eye of reason; there love, which the 
eye of love apprehends; here holiness, re- 
vealed to the eye of conscience; and there, 
in the center, will-force ur personality, in 
which all these attributes inhere. As the 
eye to light and the ear to sound are, by 
Nature, mysteriously linked, so the various 
organs of the self-bereft soul at once and 
naturally unite with their corresponding at- 
tractions in the infinite soul. 
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As yoga ripens and develops, these spirit- 
bonds becomes tighter and draw the In- 
finite more and more into the finite soul. 
Gradually the Almighty overpowers the 
yogi’s little soul, the All-wise confounds his 
wisdom, the All-merciful carries away his 
love, the All-holy dazzles his conscience. 
Thus overpowered, captivated and en- 


‘ tranced the devotee looks more steadily 


at this God-presence, and he soon finds 
beauty ineffable beaming forth from the 
countenance of this peculiarly attractive 
Person—whatever or whoever he may be, 
who knows? He is indeed a graceful Per- 
son, asweet moral Being, a joyous Spirit. 
If he confounds us by his greatness, dazzles 
us by his holiness, which myriads of suns 
cannot equal, he is also a charming Light, 
a gladdening Presence, a Serenity and a 
Sweetness which myriads of smiling lunar 
orbs cannot equal. Father and mother, 
friend and guide, teacher and saviour, com- 
forter and gladdener, are all combined in 
this one Person; and if there is any such 
thing as spiritual smile, the sweetest and the 
loveliest smile plays on the lips of this su- 
premely beautiful Person. He is moral 
beauty in perfection; and his word, that in- 
spires and enlightens, is moral music in 
perfection. 

Who that has seen that beauty can forget 
it? Who that has listened to that sweet 
voice in conscience can turn away from it? 
Who that has tasted the nectar of that de- 
licious Presence can lay aside the sweet 
cup? None. In deepest yoga the soul is 
completely enraptured. 

In God the yogi has sunk deep, never to 
rise again. Evenif he would, he cannot 
snatch himself away from the Father’s em- 
brace, which has taken firm hold on him for 
time and eternity. He is associated perma- 
nently with the Eternal; and even when 
there is no actual contemplation or solitary 
communion, even when life is flung into 
the most stirring activity or the sorest trial, 
his yoga knows no di-yoga, his union knows 
no disunion. When once the Lord has been 
established in the sou: by repeated yoga ex- 
ercises, he abides everin mind and heart, in 
soul and body, and in all the details of daily 
life as a besetting and a fragrant reality. 
Moral purity and moral peace breathe per- 
fume over the whole of the yogi’s life; and 
his thoughts and words and deeds are redo- 
lent of Divine sweetness. Living always in 
the immediate presence of his God, he is 
filled more and more with the inspiration of 
Heaven, till all that was his is washed away 
and all that is of God becomes his. This 
abiding union is life eternal; this is the 
highest heaven the true devotee pants after. 
May the joy and the sanctity and the 
blessedness of this communion burst upon 
the nineteenth century like a flood of life 
and light! 

THe Himanayas. 


NOTHING BUT NOVELS. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 





To the indefatigable reader of books, to 
one who has never limited his range, but 
has tasted of every intellectual spring, 
there come hours when all reading, except 
for mere amusement, seems doubly stale, 
flat and unprofitable. He looks back and 
discovers that his whole life has been spent 
in the revision of literary judgments. He 
finds the books that seemed like drops of 
honey on his youthful palate insipid and 
tasteless; and he compares himself to the 
old’ Greeks, who, according to Athe- 
neus, never came to a conclusion without 
discussing it twice, once when drunk and 
again when sober. He looks back along 
the charming ways his feet have traced, 
and finds them strewn with the wrecks of 
false beliefs and false ideals. The hand of 
the iconoclast has shattered nearly every 
heroic form, and left bleak and cold the 
realms of historic fancy. All that is in- 
spiring in knightly valor or womanly beauty, 
Hercules, of wondrous prowess, Semele 
perishing in the sublime effulgence of the 
god, Siegfried, of peerless beauty and 
strength, are but myths of the sun. The 
Scholiast no longer permits him to believe 
that Scwvola thrust his hand into the fire, 
that Curtius jumped into the gulf, that 
Cocles defended the bridge, or that Diog- 
enes lived in a tub. Indeed, he is assured 
that Helen had passed the age of sixty be- 
fore Homer sang hercharms, that Sappho 








never took the despairing leap, that Cleo- 
patra could find no vinegar strong enough 
to dissolve a pearl, that even the chastity of 
Lucretia is an open question. 

As one comes down along the ages, the 
pathway is still thick with broken statues, 
or the actors are melted into thin air. The 
bevy of fair dames and brave knights that 
cluster around King Arthur, are but the 
creations of the fancy of French Brittany ; 
and the paladins of Charlemagne are 
equally mythical. King Alfred neither 
turned the cakes nor allowed them to burn. 
Canute never commanded the sea to roll 
back. The legend of fair Rosamond is a 
fable Even Blondel never touched the harp 
heneath the barred windows of his captive 
king. The story of Edward the First and 
the Welsh bards we are assured is glaring- 
ly impossible. Cromwell and Hampden 
never embarked for America. Tell never 
shot the apple on his son’s head. Captain 
Smith fabricated the romantic story of 
Pocahontas. Mr. Froude would make us 
believe that Henry VIII was more sinned 
against than sinning; and from memoirs 
of those who lived in immediate contact 
with the first Napoleon, we are taught that 
he was not quite the saint the Rev. Mr. 
Abbott pictured. Even Washington, in 
times of sore stress, ie said to have ripped 
out oaths like a tinker. 

If, disgusted with history, we drop into 
divinity, what breakers assail us the mo- 
ment we close the lids of the Bible. Thirty 
years ago Mr. Allibone enumerated nearly 
thirteen thousand English writers on this 
subject, and since that date the ranks have 
been swollen by thousands more. What 
depths of belief and unbelief greet one! 
Luther, Jonathan Edwards, Newman 
Smyth, Tom Paine, Renan, Bob Ingersoll 
—He who travels the weary round will, in 
the end, pray for their final holocaust and 
the simple faith he learned at his mother’s 
knee. 

Or. dropping divinity, we take up the 
study of medicine, slowly tracing it from 
Hippocrates to Lydia Pinkham. What a 
travesty on common sense. The strictum 
and lawum of Soranus, the pneumatism of 
Galen, the dictum of the Astrologers, the 
invisible fiends that shed diseases from 
their wings, the code of Salernum, the herb- 
als of Culpepper and Coles, the touch of 
kingly hands, the blood-letting of fifty 
years ago, the modern pilgrimages and 
faith cures and patent pills. As one reads 
the sickening story his mood will run the 
entire gamut from grave to gay, from burn- 
ing indignation to irresistible laughter. 

If we take up science, dare we assert that 
our boat has ever even touched the shores 
of truth? From Aristotle to Darwin, what 
is it but learning and unlearning? To-day 
we think Lucretius made some sharp 
guesses; but we grow merry over the 
theories of Cosmas Indicopleustes and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. We scorn the idea that 
fossils are the rejected models of the Crea- 
tor; that marine ones, found on the tops of 
mountains, prove the deluge; and we know 
that Voltaire was wrong when he asserted 
that the priests had scattered them there as 
circumstantial evidence of the Flood; and 
no living man believes that they are the 
result of seminal air acting upon rocks. 
But are fossils incontestible evidence of 
evolutionary growth of lower into higher 
forms? President McCosh tells us that 
there is not a naturalist under thirty, per- 
paps under forty years, who does not be- 
lieve in a doctrine of evolution; but the 
scientist of the next century may discover 
a new factor which shall divide all existing 
facts; a new Darwin may shape a new hy- 
pothesis, to be eternally divided and re- 
shaped until the very earth itself shall melt 
with fervent heat. 

Thus, in reading the modern books of 
history, of divinity, of science, which, from 
inevitable sequences, must be largely made 
up of fiction, the thought comes if it be not 
better to discard them all, and resort to 
books whose lessons and ideals we shall 
never be called upon to unlearn? In the 
religious world it is these ideals—the carth- 
born, yet Zeus-born, the Krishna, the Bud- 
dha, the Odin, and, above all, the Christ— 
that lifts the ages, as on stepping-stones, 
into brighter day. So, too, in the more 
earthly aspirations; since the iconoclast 
has stripped the aureolas from our historic 
heroes, may we not 1esort to the nobler 


creations of fittion, and believe that, if 
they have never had full embodiment, such 
embodiment will ultimately be common, 
since humanity conceives them? or believe 
with Sir John Herschel that the novel, in 
its best forms, is one of the most powerful 
engines of civilization ever invented? The 
late Mr. Trollope, in praise of his own art, 
says that the bulk of young people in the 
upper and middle classes receive their moral 
teaching from the novels they read; and in 
view of this respensibility, he asks; ‘‘Shall 
he, then, to whom this close fellowship is 
allowed—this inner confidence—shall he 
not be careful what words he uses and 
what thoughts he expresses when he sits 
in council with his young friend?” It is, 
unfortunately, the failure of this introspec- 
tion that bars a full surrender to the writers 
of fiction. And isit not singular that the 
crimes committed against the better in- 
stincts of humanity should most frequently 
be traced to feminine pens? 


We have, in America,a school of novelists 
who, while they do not fail, as Ouida and 
Mallock fail,in observing that conscientious- 
ness which makes Trollope’s pages so clean 
and wholesome, yet miss the noble func- 
tions of their art. They are models of lit- 
erary grace and diction; their sentences fit 
as pieces of a rare mosaic; but one lays 
aside their books with an added sense of the 
hollowness of humanity and the worthless- 
ness of life. They seek to atone for the de- 
linquencies of the characters they dissect by 
the grace with which they handle the scal- 
pel. They banish all the old machinery, 
which Mrs. Oliphant in ‘‘ Lady Jane” has re- 
cently made so charmingly effective, and in 
place give us psychological studies of men 
and women whom it would be a sort of pen- 
ance to associate with in real life. It has 
been claimed that these writers have a pur- 
pose outside of their literary art; that Mr. 
James is trying to make the American bean 
put forth European sprouts; that Mr. How- 
ells is trying to lift Marcia and her baby 
carriage to a higher plane, and that Mr. 
Bishop is trying to inoculate American ar- 
istocracy with a little common sense. Mr. 
Howells claims for his school the posses- 
sion of a finer art than Dickens and Thack- 
eray pogsessed ; and he relegates these great 
men to the past. He tells us that his school 
studies human nature much more in its 
wonted aspects, and finds its ethics and 
dramatic examples in the operation of light- 
er,but not really less vital movements. It is 
in the operation of these lighter movements 
that Mr. Howells’s school fails in the chief 
end of fiction, inasmuch as it has signally 
failed to present a single character of love- 
liness and worth. As fairly illustrative, 
look at the men and women who move 
along the polished sentences of ‘‘ A Modern 
Instance.” If the average New England 
lover parts from his sweetheart as Bartley 
and Marcia parted at midnight in the open- 
ing chapters, is it fair to perpetuate the dis- 
graceful scene by thus airing it? And yet 
the whole conception rarely rises above this 
level. With the exception of the wood- 
chopper’s cook and one or two of the Hal- 
leck family, the entire dramatis persone is 
made up of sneaks and blackguards; and it 
is for these that Dickens and Thackeray are 
forever crowded into the background. 

As one thinks of dear old Colonel New- 
come, with the heart of a little child, answer- 
ing the roll-call and passing into the presence 
of The Master, of Little Nell whose presence 
still walks the earth to bless it, there comes 
a sense of thankfulness that Mr. Howells’s 
dictum does nut meet with universal cre- 
dence. And yet the time may come. When 
one has conscientiously waded through the 
wearisome volumes of Mr. Samuel Richard- 
son, and then reads the gushing commen- 
dations with which the ladies of his time 
honored his literary tasks, he can have 
little faith in the judgments of the next 
century. Whatever these judgments, it 
seems impossible to believe that the ana- 
lytic will ever displace the dramatic novel. 
When one thinks of the profound power 
which such dbjective stories as ‘ Oliver 
Twist,” ‘‘ Alton Locke” and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” have exercised, and seeks in vain 
for a kindred force among the subjective 
novels, he almost wouders that the latter 
should have a following. And yet the 
masters of the latter school have taken the 





most common materials and shaped them 
into seemingly undying lessons of good, as 


George Eliot in the pathetic story of Hetty 
Sorrel. Can uny young girl, knowing her 


fate, even venture near such dreary prim- 


rosépaths? A doubt if any one can come 
to: know George Eliot’s men and women 
without being bettered by the acquaintance. 
Who can ever lose faith in Maggie Tulliver, 
or Dorothy Brooke, or Adam Bede, or fail 
to draw the moral taught by Rosamond and 
Gwendolyn? After Mrs. Lewes eome the 
minor writers—are they minor? Black at 
his best, Blackmore at all times, Besant and 
Rice, and Annie Keary. I like to think of 
Madcap Violet’s bookish lover—I never re- 
read the conclusion of that story—of famous 
John Ridd, of Annie O'Flaherty, of Miss 
Messenger planning her Palace of De- 
lights, and even of Dick Mortiboy. And 
then what scholarly heart can fail to open 
to Dominie Sampson and the Laird of 
Monksorus? Or what soul that has been in- 
spired by the beat of the heel along leagues 
of picturesque highways can fail to find 
comfort in Kenelm Chillingly? Adam 
Clarke placed ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” next to 
the Bible; Mackintosh said ‘1 swallow 
‘Corinne’ slowly, that I may taste every 
drop. I prolong my enjoyment, and really 
dread the termination.” 

Again, what idyllic touches greet one in 
the modern magicians. What charming bits 
of landscape, the glint of waters, the rustle 
of green leaves, the breath of flowers, the 
songs of birds are foundin the pages of 
Mrs. Stowe, of Annie Keary, of Hardy, of 
Blackmore and of Black, and of the latest 
but not less delightful comer, Mary Robin- 
son, whose Arden finds fitting place be- 
tween Longus and St. Pierre. And yet it 
will be like pouring the perfumes of Araby 
into sieves if one who has followed these 
heroes and heroines of ideal grace and 
beauty, who has listened to the wise ser- 
mons with which Thackeray adorns his 
text, who has followed Irma to so:itudes 
where she expiated her sin, or watched 
Hester Prynne as she returns to take up her 
long neglected shame, fails to be inspired to 
some manly deed or quickened into nobler 
thought. 

Norton, Massa, 


School and College. 


THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTIES OF EUROPE. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 











For the Winter semester 204 theological 
teachers will lecture at 24 Protestant faculties: 
Basle 12, Berlin 16, Berne 7, Bonn 9, Breslau 9, 
Dorpat 5, Erlangen 9, Giessen 5, Gittingen 8, 
Greifswalde 6, Halle 9, Heidelberg 8, Jena 7, Kiel 
7, Kinigsberg 7, Leipzig 15, Marburg 8, Paris 11, 
Rostock 4, Strassburg 9, Tiibingen 6, Upsala 12, 
Vienna 6, Zurich 9, When wecompare the num- 
ber of teachers at the different universities with 
that at our prominent seminaries, we see that 
Rostock has the same number as Danville, Dor- 
pat and Giessen the tame as Auburn and the 
Weatern, Greifewalde, Tiibingen and Vienna the 
same as the Seminary of the Northwest, Berne, 
Jena, Kiel, Kinigsberg correspond with Lane 
and Union, Géttingen, Heidelberg and Marburg 
the same as Princeton, that is to say minus the 
instructor in elocution and the librarian, 

The books of the Old Testament which are 
treated more or less at the different universities 
divide themselves as follows: 

Genesis at Erlangen, Greifswalde, Halle, Kén- 
igsberg, Leipzig, Marburg, Zurich. 

Deuteronomy at Strassburg. 

Job at Berlin, Breslau, Heidelberg, Tiibingen. 

Psalms at Berlin, Bonn, Kiel and Vienna. 

Ecclesiastes at Erlangen. 

Isaiah at Berlin, Berne, Bonn, Breslau, Dorpat, 
Giessen, Gittingen, Halle, Jena, Leipzig, Ros- 
tock, Upsala. 

Ezekiel at Paris. 

Daniel at Zurich. 

Minor Prophets at Greifswalde, Strassburg. 

Isaiah, as will be seen, is still the crux interpre- 
tum, At fifteen universities only one book of 
the Old Testament is lectured on, at eight on 
two and at Berlin on three books. 

The Talmudic treatise of ‘‘Pirke Aboth” is treat- 
ed at Berlin and Erlangen, while at Leipzig the 
Hebrew-Aramaic collection of Proverbs, entitled 
‘Mullin de Rabbanan,” is explained. At Bonn and 
Strassburg the apocryphal literature of the Old 
Testament is especially treated. 

In Dorpat and Giessen, where there are as many 
professors as at Auburn and the Western, the 
following lectures will be given : 

(a.) Dorpat—Volck : introduction to the Old 
Testament, Isa, xl—lxvi; Hebrew grammar; 
Oettingen ; Biblical theology of the New Testa- 





ment, history of dogmatics;, Milhlau: Gospe 
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according to St. John, cursory explanation of 
the Pauline epistles ; Hirechelmann : liturgics ; 
Bonwetch: Biblical History of the New Testa- 
ment, Church History. 

(b.) Giessen-——Stade : exposition of Isaiah, his- 
tory of the Jews from the Babylonish exile to the 
rise of the Maccabees, Hebrew grammar; Kat- 
tenbusch : dogmatics ; Schiirer: introduction to 
the New Testament, exposition of Matthew with 
reference to the synoptic parallels; Harnack ; 
ancient Church history, history of the papacy 
and the Roman Church from the Janseniastic 
controversy ; Gottschick : history of the relations 
between philosophy and theology, practical 
theology. 

In Greifawalde, Tibingen, and Vienna, having 
the same number of professors as the Seminary 
of the Northwest, the following lectures are an- 
nounced : 

(a.) Greifewalde -- Zéckler: Church History 
since the Reformation, Christian symbolics ; 
Hanne: Christianity as related to Jahveism and 
classical antiquity, on the destiny of men from 
the stand-point of the Christian belief, illustrated 
by the scientific researches of modern anthropol- 
ogy, practical theology; Cremer: exposition on 
the Lord's Prayer, Christian ethics; 
kamp: introduction to the O. T., Genesis; 
Haupt: introduction to the N. 'T., Matthew, IT 
Corinthians, history ef passion and resurrection 
of the Lord; Giesebrecht: Hebrew Grammar, 
winor prophets of the Assyrian period, adhibi- 
tion and interpretation of the,O. T. in the New. 

(b.) Tiibingen— Weizsiicker: Church History ; 
Weiss: Christian ethics, homiletics and catechet- 
ics; Bude: New Testament theology, Epistle to 
the Galatians: Ktibel: Christian doctrine, Epis- 
tle to the Romans, pericopes ; Kautzsch; Bibli- 
cal history of the O. T., Job, Kimchi’s Mikhlol ; 
Vilter: Church history of Wiirtemberg. 

(c.) Vienna—loskoff : Hebrew, Psalms, intro- 
duction to the O, T.; Otto: Church history; 
Vogel: Greek and New Testament hermeneutics, 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Hebrews ; Seber- 
ing: Canon law, homiletics; Bohl: Christian 
doctrine, introduction to the Old and New Testa- 
ment: Frank: Christian doctrine, theological 
encyclopedia and history of literature. 

In Berne, Jena, Kiel, Kinigsberg, having the 
same number of teachers as Lane and Union, 
the following lecturers will read : 

(a.) Berne—Oettli: history of the canon, text, 
versions and exposition of the O, T., Isa. xl-lxvi 
Old Test. exercises ; Steck: Arabic introdaction 
to the N. T., Galatians; Nippold: theological 
encyclopedia and methodology, general history 
of the Christian religion and Church, sources for 
the age of reformation, history of the literature 
of the life of Jesus; Langhaus; General history 
of religion, history of Christian ethics; Miiller: 
Christian etbies, homiletics; Riitschi: Histo- 
ry of Christian doctrine; Schlatter: teaching 
ef Jesus according to the synoptics, relations 
between philosophy and theology since Carte- 
Blus, 

(b.) Jena—Lipsius: Galatians and Romans, 
dogmatics; Siegfried: Isaiah, introduction to 
the O. 'T.; Seyerlen: Christian ethics, homilet- 
ic and catechetic; Grimm: St. John’s gospel; 
Hilgenfeld: Matthew, Mark, Luke, biblical the- 
ology of the O. T. and N. 'T., Church history ; 
Piinjer: history of modern theology, history 
and theory of foreign and home missions; 
Schmiedel: Hebrews, exercises for introduc- 
ing into the New Testament exegesis and criticism, 
Hebrew exercises, 

(c.) Kiel—C, Liidemann: Practical theology ; 
Klostermann: the evangelist doctrine based on 
Luther's Smaller Catechism, Psalms, on the 
prophets of the O. 'T. and their writings: 
Nitzsch: dogmatics; Méller: Church history, 
history of Christian doctrine; H. Liidemann: 
Galatians, apostolic time; Bithgen: Hebrew 
grammar. 

(d,) Kinigsberg—Voigt: Church history, history 
of Christian doctrine; Sommer: antiquities of 
the Israclites, Genesis ; Erbkram: dogmatic con- 
troversies of the sixteenth century, theology, 
ethics ; Grau: Biblical theology of the New Tes- 
tament, on Christianity and art, synoptic gos- 
pels; Jacoby: history of the sermon on the 
mount, practical theology; Klépper: Thessalo- 
nians, sermon on the mount; Zimmer: life and 
teaching of the apostle Paul. 

In Géttingen, Heidelberg and Marburg, where 
we have the same number of teachers as at 
Princeton, the following lectures are announced : 

(a,.) Géttingen—Wiesinger: the synoptic gos- 
pels, practical theology; Wagemann: recent 
Church history, history of Christian doctrine ; 
Ritschl: ethics, Romans; Reuter: Church his- 
tory of the first eight centuries, comparative 
symbolica ; Schultz: dogmatics, Isaiah; Knoke : 
catechetics, liturgics and kybernetics, history of 
pedagogics ; Liinemann: Cor'nthians; Duhm: 
Genesis, introduction to the Old Testament. 

(b.) Heidelberg—fchenkel: Christian dog- 
matics, history of preaching since the Reforma- 
tion; Gass: the catholic epistles, history of 
Christian doctrine; Merx: Hebrew, Job; Hol 
sten : introduction to the New Testament, his- 
tory of the New Testament canon, St. Mark; 
Hausrath: Church history; Bassermann: theo- 
logical encyclopedia and methodology, liturgics ; 
Kneucker : history of the Pentateuch, criticism, 
Deuteronomy ; Schellenberg: homiletics. 
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(c.) Marburg—Ranke: history of the N. T 
canon, Romans; Heinrici: encyclopedia and 
methodology, St. John’s gospel ; Brieger : Church 
history; Herrmann: theol. ethics; Baudissin : 
Genesis, geography of Palestine ; Achelis: prac- 
tical theology, history of evangelical missions ; 
Kessler: Psalms, Hebrew grammar; Cornill: 
history of the people of Israel. 

Omitting the universities which have already 
been mentioned, we subjoin a list of the profes- 
sors of the other universities: 

Basle—Chr. I. Riggenbach, Overbeck, Stihe- 
lin, Schmidt, Stockmeyer, Smend, Orelli, Béh- 
ringer, Marti, B, Riggenbach, Heman, Schneder- 
mann, 

Berlin—Dillmann, Dorner, Goltz, Kaftan, 
Kleinert, Pfleiderer, Semisch, Steinmeyer, Weiss, 
Lommatzsch,’ Messner, Miiller, Piper, Strack, 
Plath, Runze. 

Bonn—Bender, Christlieb, Kamphausen, Krafft, 
Lange, Mangold, Benrad, Bude, Spitta. 

Breslau—Hahn, Meuss, Riabiger, Schmidt, 
Schultz, Weingarten, Erdmann, Lemme, Koff- 
mann, 

Erlangen—F¥rank, Zezschwitz, Kihler, Zahn, 
Kolde, Hauck, Sieffert, Lotz, Ebrard. 

Halle—Jacobi, Schlottmann, Kiistlin, 
schlag, Riehm, Hering, Nihler, 
Franke. 

Leiprig—Schmidt, Kahnis, Luthardt, Lechler, 
Delitzach, Fricke, Baur, Hofmann, Hélemann, 
Guthe, Ryssel, Kinig, Schultze, Loofs, Ewald. 

Rostock—Bachmann, Dieckhoff, Schulze, N6s- 
gen. 

Strassburg—Reuss,Cunitz, Krauss, Holtzmann, 
Zopfell, Kayser, Nowack, Lobstein, Lucius, 

Zurich —Fritzsche, Schweizer, Biedermann, 
Volkmar, Steiner, Kesselring, C. Egli, Heiden- 
heim, E. Egli. 

Upsala--Cornelius, Myrberg, Johansson, Scheele, 
Rudin, Sundelin, Nowby, Martin, Ekman, Berg- 
gren, Janson. 

Paris—Lichtenberger, Sabatier, Viguié, Bonet- 
Maury, Menegoz, P. Berger, Massebieau, Stap- 
fer, Vaucher, Jundt, 8. Berger. 


Bey- 
Techackert, 
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... Oberlin College issues, this year, a cata- 
logue of 84 pages, 48 of which are filled with the 
names of students. The total attendance is 
1,474, of which number 776 are ladies. The 
college is not content to reston the achievements 
of the first 50 years of its existence, which were 
publicly reviewed at its semi-centennial last year. 
From the present outlook a still wider range of 
influence may be predicted for the second half of 
its first century. 


....The Chicago Manual Training School is 
soon to be opened. ‘The object of the school is 
to give “‘instruction and practice in the use of 
tools, with such instruction as may be deemed 
necessary in mathematics, drawing, and the 
English branches of a bigh-school course.” The 
school owes its foundation to the Chicago Com- 
mercial Club, which gave from its membership 
#100,000. 


..» Mr. Henry Packer and Miss Mary Packer 
will begin early next Spring the erection at 
Lehigh University—to which their family has 
already given generous sums of money—of a 
chapel in memory of their mother. Judge 
Packer is completing the work begun by his 
father by furnishing the university’s laboratory 
in the most approved manner. 


....There are 110 students in the Cherokee 
National Male Seminary, which is a practical 
and prosperous institution. 


Missions, 
TWO MISSIONARY CONFERENCES 
IN CALCUTTA. 


Tue Annual Conference of the Missionaries of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and the Annual 
Bengali Christian Conference, were recently held 
in Calcutta. At the former, nearly all of the 
agents employed in Bengal and in the North 
West provinces were present. The reports pre- 
sented were generally of a cheering character, 
One fact brought to light is worthy of mention, 
as showing the way work begun by Europeans is 
taken up and carried on by the natives. Some 
years ago the Rev. T. Allen, a graduate of Ober- 
lin College, baptized a “ Boiragi” (an ascetic) 
named Rali Choron Duss, While a “ Boiragi” he 
made several disciples to his religion; and after 
his conversion to Christianity he said he felt it 
to be his duty to go and tell them about the true 
and only Saviour, because he saw that he had 
hitherto been teaching them untruth. Every 
one of these men has broken with idolatry and 
has embraced the Christian faith. Rali Choron 
has developed into an earnest, self-supporting 
evangelist; his missionary labors are di- 
rected to some twenty villages; and he 
has been instrumental, under God, in the 
conversion of fifty-seven men and women. Of 
the five European missionary probationers, who 
were admitted as full members of the Conference, 
two were appointed to districts in which the 
work, hitherto done by native evangelists under 
the occasional supervision of a European mis- 





sionary, has grown to such proportions as to re- 
quire the assistance of a resident missionary. 
These outlying stations are being occupied by 
Europeans, and consequently outposts are 
pushed further afield, The report on February 
work shows that a large number of important 
publications has been issued during the year, 
chief among which is a Commentary on the New 
Testament, commenced some twenty years ago 
by the late Dr. Wenger, and completed by Mr. 
Rouse. A proposal of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to issue, with the co-operation of 
the Bible Translation Society, a translation of 
the Bible in which the word for baptism should 
be transliterated, and the words, ‘‘some translate 
immerse,” met with a strong opposition ; and 
finally a resolution was carried with 
one disgentient to the effect that 
the Conference recognize the brotherly 
spirit and Christian love that prompted 
the Bible Society to make the proposal 
about the transliteration of words relating 
to baptism, but are unable to see what 
advantage would be gained by the disbanding of 
the Bible Translation Society or by its incorpo- 
ration with the Bible Society, while it is certain 
that much practical loss would result from such 
a step; and that they cannot surrender a prin- 
ciple of whose truth and importance they are 
daily becoming more convinced—viz., the duty of 
translating every word of the Bible so that it 
shall be understood by those into whose vernac- 
ular it has been translated. 

The subject of the use of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs was also discussed. It was felt to be 
invidious to make any distinction in such a 
matter between European and native agents; 
and after a long discussion, the following reso- 
lution was adopted with three dissentients. 

* ) hat in the opinion of thia Conference it is high- 
ly desirable that all missionary agents, both Europe- 
an and native, and all members of our churches, 
should discontinue and discourage the use of all in- 
toxicating drinks and drugs.” 

The meetings of the Bengali Christian Confer- 
ence were largely attended and peculiarly interest- 
ing. The tirst day of the Conference was entirely 
devoted to prayer and praise. On the four days 
following papers on the under-named subjects 
were read and discussed, ‘Our Social Manners 
and Customs, with Special Reference to Marriages 
and Funerals”; “The Present Condition of 
Bengali Christian Boys and Young Men—their 
Disadvantages, Dangers and Needs, including 
the Question of Boarding Schools ;’ ‘* The True 
Basis of Christian Unity”; “ Woman’s Work.” 
This last subject excited a great deal of interest. 
It was introduced by Mrs. R. Ghose, and sup- 
ported by Miss C. M. Bose, B.A., two Bengali 
ladies. Miss Bose expressed the opinion that 
women should work amoung women, especially 
in India, where it is impossible for men to reach 
them. This remark drew out two or three Ben- 
gali ladies, who have lately become prominent 
in connection with the Salvation Army, one of 
whom made a powerful address, The Indian 
Christian Herald writes thus of the meetings : 

“'he attendance was most encouraging, rising 

from 300 at the opening exercises to 500 on the sec- 
ond, and 1,000 on the fourth day of Conference. .. . 
The enthusiasm that prevailed all through was some- 
thing remarkable. It grew tenfold in intensity as 
the Conference drew to a close, and it was evident 
that the brethren meant to illustrate ‘life in earn- 
est’ in the assembling of themselves together. 
The recent trials and troubles [a reference to Hastie- 
Pigot defamation case) had evidently drawn the 
brethren closer together to the Lord and closer to 
one another, and the manifestation oflove was truly 
edifying and inspiriting. Our European and Ameri- 
can brothers and sisters joined us in larger numbers 
than on any previous occasion.” 


Native opinion is much excited over the recent 
conversion to Christianity of a highly gifted 
Brahmin lady, named Ramabai. This young 
lady is a brilliant Oriental scholar ; she possesses 
remarkable oratorical power, and has been lec- 
turing through the country on educational top- 
ics, Some time ago, the Rev. T. Allen, of Car- 
har, formerly of Oberlin College, U. 8., had 
strong hopes of baptizing her, but for some rea- 
son she did not then openly declare her faith in 
Christ. A short time ago she proceeded to Eng- 
land,intending to study the practice of medicine, 
so as to be able to administer to the physical 
needs of her countrywomen. Now it is stated 
on the best authority that she has been admitted 
to the Church of England by baptism. 


The Revs. Mr. Wilkie and Mr. J. Fraser Camp- 
bell, American missionaries, who were recently 
prohibited from preaching in the Indore Dis- 
trict, Central India, by Maharaja Holkar, and who 
laid their grievance before the Government of In- 
dia, have received the decision of the Government 
under date, Oct. 15th, 1883. The Government 
declares that it would not be justified in exercis- 
ing, on behalf of the subjects of native states, 
the same interference as it would in the case of 
its own subjects ; but the agent to the Governor- 
General ‘ will take an early opportunity of point- 
ing out to the Indore Dunbar the immunity 
from molestation which obtains in British In- 
dia in regard to missionary work, And it is 
hoped that His Highness may be inclined to ap- 
prove 3 more conciliatory policy than he has 
hitherto considered necessary to adopt.” 





Sanitary. , 4 


SANITARY CONVENTIONS 
THEIR WORK. 


Strate and local sanitary associations are 
now doing much each year to advance sanitary 
science and to diffuse a knowledge of hygiene 
among the people. Maryland and Michigan 
have recently held such conventions, at which 
matters of much interest and importance haye 
been discussed, At the Michigan convention 
perhaps the most important topics were ‘‘Chem- 
istry in its Relations to Domestic Life ” and “To. 
bacco in its Effects on the Human System,” At 
least, as thus presented, they were newer in the 
details than some of the older subjects, such ag 
drainage, sewerage and water supply. The ninth 
meeting of the New Jersey Sanitary Association, 
which recently assembled at Trenton, had repre- 
sentatives from several of the prominent city 
boards aud from the three colleges of the 
state. 

The session devoted to water supply had val- 
uable papers and discussions, Prof, A. R. Leeds 
of Stevens Institute, considered the agencies, 
both natural and artificial, affecting the water 
supply of the Passaic river above and below Pat- 
erson. As Paterson, Newark and Jersey City and 
several smaller towns depend on this, the fit- 
ness of it for drinking purposes may 
well be thoroughly tested, Newark and 
Jersey City have recently combined to 
prevent the kind of pollution arising from fac- 
tories. Amid other troubles some petroleum 
pipes that pass through its branches have burst 
into it and poured oil on the waters, The fil- 
tering basins at Belleville improved the quality of 
the water; but it has been found necessary, be- 
cause of the needs of increased supply, to let in 
more directly some of the river water. While 
recognizing the importance of the most careful 
exclusion of superabundant filth from rivers, 
Professor Leeds, with many others, contends that 
because fresh sewage flows into rivers we cannot 
regard that as conclusive against the use of such 
waters at points distant from the entrance, 
Both experience and chemical teats show that if 
you will give space of distance and light and air 
and running water, especially over stones or 
gravel, marvelous changes will take place, and 
the stream be kept pure. It is not to be as- 
sumed that the drinking water of a river is im- 
pure because impurities enter it, if only these 
transformations can take place, Engineer Croes 
however, in a paper on ‘ Sewage Disposal With 
out Discharge into Streams” was disposed to argue 
against using rivers as a receptacle, or, at least, 
that if possible, we should rely on other methods. 
He claimed that an acre of land underdrained to 
the depth of six feet would, in usual 
soils, by intermittent filtration, dispose 
of the sewage of a thousand persons. Pro- 
fessor McMillan thought this was  over- 
estimated, unless we also had the small pipe dis- 
tributing system, which, with an intermittent 
flush, provides more frequent channels, and also 
in the intermediate time affords air spaces. Mr. 
Croes also alluded to various plans for the pre- 
cipitation of sewage, none of which should be 
based on prospects of pecuniary advantage. He 
thought the mixture of the precipitate with saw- 
dust and its use for boiler fires as among the 
most hopeful methods of disposal. Professor 
George H. Cook, in treating of the modes of 
filtration, showed that often water was very 
much improved even by those filters which are 
only mechanical in their action. Much river 
water is improved in its color and general quality 
by the filter beds of broken stone, then of finer 
material, as gravel, then of sand, so that the 
water descending from above finds coarser and 
coarser material, and like water flowing over 8 
gravelly bottom is brought much in contact with 
air. 

Water good in a river sometimes becomes 
badin reservoirs. It is claimed that in deep 
reservoirs especially low forms of life perish and 
cause the water to be flat or taste or smell badly. 
Dr. Pinkham, of Montclair, well illustrated the 
defects of ordinary wells and cisterns and 
claimed that the open well, together with the old 
oaken bucket, must go. Wells are much safer 
if cemented and arched over five or six feet from 
the surface. The value of cistern water was 
magnified if only the roof water of heavy rains is 
received and the cistern tightly built and a brick 
septum made through which the water can strain 
to the side from which it is drawn. Thus, in 
‘cities, those who object to the city water can 
furnish themselves with a good supply. Prof, 
Brackett, of Princeton, illustrated some great im- 
provements in the raising and transferring of 
water, such as that by dynamo machines, in which 
power was 80 transferred from one to another 
that water could be made its own motor for lift- 
ing itself over hills either for purposes of drain- 
age or water supply. 

The papers on ‘‘ School Hygiene” of Messrs. 
Pierce, Green and Watson, all of them eminent 
as teachers, elicited much discussion. The gen- 
eral contention was that the great evils of cram- 
ming come from bad method rather than quan- 
tity of study ; that drilling and schooling in phy- 
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sical exercises are needed as a part of the curricu- 
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jum, and that with calisthenics and proper school 
room arrangements the long recess should be 
superseded by short and frequent rests from 
study and position. It was argued that, in deal- 
ing with contagious diseases, asa rule schools 
should not be suspended, but early notification 
of disease should be secured, and pupils from the 
family concerned should not be received for a 
time. 

A paper, by T. W. Harvey, of Orange, on the Re- 
iations of Water to Malaria, and the valuable ad- 
dress of the President, J. C. Boyles, on “‘ Methods 
of Popularizing Sanitary Information” by 
societies, essays, local meetings, leaflets and the 
press, added to the interest of a meeting which 
all in attendance found profitable. 


Tue Salmagundi Sketch Club has occupied 
the American Art Gallery for some weeks past, 
with an exhibition of something more than usual 
interest. There are nearly 300 works in black 
and white, and fewer than usual of the subjects 
that have been done specially for the publishers. 
This exhibition is made up almost wholly of 
fresh work. The one fault prevailing pretty 
generally is a tendency to over-elaboration in work 
that should be free and sketchy. Conspicuous 
among the pictures exhibited is “Coming Across 
the Fields,” by George W. Edwards. The picture 
is all foreground, because the background, hav- 
ing no help from graduated tints, refuses to re- 
cede. The figures are not bad, and the compo- 
sition is quite the correct thing for that kind of 
subject, which has been painted many hundreds 
of times. There has beena great expenditure 
of effort on this picture; and the game seems 
hardly worth the candle. W. T. Smedley has 
several good character studies ; and Mr. Smedley 
isat his best in black and white. Charles W. 
Eaton, Julian Rixand R. W, Van Boskirck are 
all represented by landscape subjects of more 
than average excellence. Percy Moran’s study 
of Negro children is bewitching, having much of 
that quality which our French friends aptly call 
chic. Walter Shirlaw has four drawings ; that of 
“Michel Angelo visiting Titian’s Studio,” re- 
markable for the grim earnestness which char- 
acterizes the expression of Angelo’s figure and 
face. Stephen Parrish, in his ‘‘ Winter Even- 
ing,” does excellent work ; and Frank Duveneck 
sends four or five works which require explana- 
tion. The influence of such an exhibition is ex- 
cellent ; and to the Salmagundi Sketch Club is due 
much of the real advance in art that has been 
made in New York during the past decade. 


....-Much interest is felt in the Hallgarten and 
Clarke prizes that have been offered in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming Academy Exhibition. 
The Academy has issued a circular, from which 
the following quotations will show how the com- 
petitions are to be conducted and the prizes 
awarded. The Hallgarten prizes are $300, $200 
and $100, to be awarded to the painters of the 
three best pictures in oil colors at each annual 
exhibition of the Academy. 

“ All works will be considered to be in competition 

which have been painted in the United States, by an 
American citizen under thirty-five years of age, and 
which have not before been publicly exhibited in the 
city or vicinity of New York. No competitor may 
take two prizes, or a prize of the same class a 
secod time. The awards will be made by a vote by 
ballot of all the exhibitors of the season, at a meeting 
held for the purpose during the third or fourth week 
of the exhibitions. Each artist will be entitled to 
one vote at each ballot, specifying his choice for 
each one of the three prizes, and each prize will be 
awarded to the painting receiving the highest number 
of votes for that p:ize; but no work will be entitled 
to the prize unless at least fifty of the exhibitors vote 
at the ballot, and the work receive one-third of all 
the votes cast. Artists to whom prizes may be 
awarded will receive therewith a suitable diploma 
or certificate, stating the prizes won, the name of the 
work, and the year of the exhibition.” 
The Clarke prize is $300, to be awarded to the 
painter of the best American figure composition. 
These prizes will undoubtedly be somewhat 
stimulating to our artists, and especially to our 
younger artists. 


...-Albert F. Bellows, who has been for many 
years a prominent figure in American art circles, 
died, last month, at Auburndale, Mass. He was 
® most conscientious artist, and as a man, much 
respected and beloved. His work was known in 
all parts of Europe, and he had received honors 
from several of the great art societies. He was 
born in 1820, and in his youth studied archi- 
tecture. His art studies began in Boston, and 
led him to Paris and Antwerp, where he distin- 
guished himself by the nicety of his execution 
and the delicate refinement which he infused 
into all his pictures, He was one of the earliest 
of our water-color school of painters in this pe- 
riod of its renaissance. . He-was long connected 
with the National Academy, having been elected 
40 associate in 1859, and as an Academician jin 
1861. Mr. Bellows’s best work was done while 
abroad, in 1865 and the year or two following. 
He will be greatly missed, as he was a man al- 
ways ready to lend his aid to any undertaking 


likely to promote the interests of art or charity. - 


-+++Winslow Homer's pictures are now on ex- 








hibition at Boston, and are well spoken of by the 
Boston critics. This is greatly to their credit 
(the critics). But criticism was always the best 
feature of Boston art matters. There is nota 
cleverer art critic in America, a more fearless or 
a fairer one, than Downes, of the Advertiser; and 
it would be safe to buy a picture on the recom- 
mendation of Koehler or Arlo Bates. When Bos- 
ton art reaches the level of Boston art criticism, 
in fearlessness or independence, it will not be 
necessary tosend to New York for exhibition pic- 
tures, nor to send its clever pictures to New York 
for genuine popular appreciation. 


...-The exhibition of contemporary American 
art at the Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, was 
successful in all but its sales. Only #1,700 worth 
of pictures were sold. Few people go to Boston 
to buy pictures, and Bostonians buy theirs in 
New York. 


° S 
Washington Dotes, 

Mrs. CARLISLE, the wife of the Speaker, will 
receive visitors on Wednesday during the months 
of January and February in the private parlors 
of the Riggs House. There will be no formal 
visiting in Washington till after January Ist, la- 
dies keeping up a reception day through the en- 
tire season objecting to setting apart a day de 
rigeur till after the first of January, as doing so 
makes their social obligations so long extended 
and rigorous, It may seem next to nothing to 
those who do not try it; but those who do find 
much of wear, if not of tear, in standing for five 
or 8ix consecutive hours regularly every week to 
‘“*receive” hundreds of visitors whom they never 
saw before and have no wish ever to see again, 
as must happen over and over on a Washington 


reception day, even where many guests are de- 
lightful and ‘‘ charming.” 


.... [tis declared that Mr. Sherman wishes to 
be Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, in place of Mr. Morrill; but it is denied 
that he is taking any unfair means to get it. No 
one who knows Senator Sherman would believe 
that he would willingly push an old friend to get 
away his sugar plum. Those who know well, 
however, assert that Mr. Sherman is tired of poli- 
tics, as he has keen reason to be, and wishes to 
retire to private business and life in the city of 
New York. But Washington society, which is 
absolutely bereaved by the loss of General Sher- 
man, will not readily relinquish its last support 
in this famous family, though Senator Sherman 
dances and smiles less than his brother. 


....-Among the givers of elegant dinner-par- 
ties the past week have been Senator and Mrs, 
Hale, of Maine, Senator and Mrs. Morrill, of 
Vermont, Hon. John B. Alley and Mrs. Alley, of 
Massachusetts, Hon. William Walter Phelps and 
Mrs. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Adams. Hon. 
John B. Alley gave a dinner to gentlemen in hon- 
or of Governor-elect Robinson, of Massachusetts. 
Among the guests were Chief-Justice Waite, Jus- 
tice Gray, Secretary Lincoln, Hon. James G. 
Blaine, Senators Hoar and Dawes, and other 
members from Massachusetts. 


....The city of Washington receives another 
indorsement as a Winter residence by the coming 
to it of Rev. Octavius Brooks Frothingham and 
Mrs. Frothingham, of Boston. Mr, Frothingham 
after having lived four years in the favorite re! 
sorts of Europe, leaves the West End of Boston 
for the West End of Washington, having se- 
cured apartments at Wormeley’s for the Winter 
Should he do so for a second Winter, the in: 
dorsement will be more emphatic. 


....Mr. George Bancroft is rapidly recovering 
from his recent attack of sickness; but Mrs. 
Bancroft remains in a most precarious state o 
health, to the great grief of her many friends. 
Scarcely two other persons in Washington are 
regarded with the deep personal affection which 
is centered in Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. The day 
Mr. Bancroft was taken ill he had ridden twelve 
miles on horseback. 


... Representative Stewart, the new member 
from Vermont, will, during the Winter keep 
house with Senator Edmunds, on Massachusetts 
Avenue.’ Mrs. Stewart is an invalid, unable to 
come to Washington, and Mra. and Miss Ed- 
munds (for the health of the latter), sailed for 
Nassau the 20th of December, to remain there 
through the Winter. 


....The engagement is announced of Mr. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, youngest son of the 
Secretary of State, to Miss Alice Dudley Coates, 
daughter of Mr. James Coates, of Providence, 
R. L, and granddaughter of Sir Peter Coates, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


....Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, preached 
last Sunday in All Soul's Church, Washington, 
While at the capital he was the guest of Justice 
Miller, who is a leading member of the Unitarian 
Church, Washington. 


...-Mr. Cornwallis West, the husband of the 
famous English beauty, isin Washington, though 
he has left his beautifal spouse on the other side 
of the ocean.’ He is stoppitig at the: British Le- 
gation. 


-..-Mrs, August Belmont, of New York, has 
been in Washington the last week arranging for 
housekeeping the house taken by her son, Hon. 
Perry Belmont. 


..-- Last Thursday was the first anniversary of 
the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. von Eisendecker, 
the German Minister and wife. 


....Not a hint of Winter yet appears in Wash- 
ington air or sky. The sky is perfect, the air hke- 
wise. : j 

° ° 
Biblical Research, 

Tue old Jewish *‘ Book of Sohar” has of 
late become so suddenly famous, through the 
newspaper reports of the great anti-Jewish trials 
in Nyiregyhaza, that a word or two about its 
character would not be out of place. It is really 
not one, but rather five books, and is of a very 
ancient date. The orthodox Jews believe that 
the great Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, who lived 
in the first half of the second century, was the 
author, The Christian and more liberal Jewish 
investigators of the present day regard it as a 
composition from different sources and written 
at different times, but are unanimous in con- 
sidering the final editing as completed before the 
eighth century. ‘‘Sohar” is a cabalistic philo- 
sophical book ; the philosophical system it con- 
tains being based upon, or rather interpreted 
into the fivebooks of Moses. In the history of 
Jewish missions it has played a not unimpor- 
tant rdle. A prominent missionary recently de- 
clared that it ‘‘ had been the means of directing 
many Israelites to Him who is the way, the 
truth and the life.” A translation of its ex- 
planation of Gen, i, 27 will aid in understanding 
the nature of the book, It reads: ‘‘‘ And God 
(Elohim) created man in his image,’ i. ¢. in 


the image of the Metatron. Who is 
the Elohim that created him? It is 
the living God, the King of the world. ‘In the 


image of God created he him,’ i.e., in the image 
of Samael, from whom the ‘false gods’ (idola- 
try) descended, of whom we read: ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods beside me.’ Ex. xx, 3. When, 
now, a man is found worthy, God created him in 
the image of the Metatron—i.e., of the servant, 
the subject of the master—and this is the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘And God created man in his 
image’ —i.e., in the image of the Metatron ; but if 
a man is found unworthy, then he is created ac- 
cording to the image of the second, of Samael, 
the angel of death, who, in accordance with the 
commands of God, executes judgment upon men 
in Hell, if they are not just. And for this rea- 
son, the word ‘ created’ is written with two yods 
in order to indicate the double capacity of men ; 
that the man created with the ability for good 
belongs to the Metatron, who,also, through inspi- 
ration, assists him in his studies of the law, ac- 
cording to which we read: ‘I will make him an 
helpmeet for him’ (Gen. ii, 18); but if a man is 
found unworthy, he has the ability for evil, and 
belongs to Samael, who is ever his enemy and en- 
tices him to sin, in order afterward to punish 
him in Hell. But both, Metatron and Samael, 
accompany man in his double image.” 


....80me months ago we called attention 
to Professor Kautzsch’s record of the publi- 
cations in the department of Old Testament 
biblical philology for the year 1880. The 
record for the year 1881 has just made its 
appearance ; but this time, instead of coming 
as a part of aseparate volume of Jahrbiicher, as 
heretofore, it has been added by way of appendix 
to the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. 37, Heft II (the current year), 
and covers from page 60 to page 104. It is as 
indispensable to students of biblical criticism in 
all its departments, as ite predecessors were, 
since there is no other summary of a similar 
nature to equal it in completeness and reliable 
character. Kautzsch treats of 257 different 
publications. Inthe summary here given the 
numbers for the preceding year are given in 
parentheses. Of these 287 (262) publications, 
150 (111) appeared in Germany, including 3 (8) 
in Latin ;77 (98) in England and America; 39 
(38) in France and the French cantons of Switz- 
erland ; 10 (6) in Holland, including 1 in Latin ; 
4 (12) in Italy, including 3 (4) in Latin ; 1 (2) in 
Denmark ;1 in Sweden and 1 in Norway. Four ap- 
peared in the Hebrew language. As far as could be 
ascertained 22 authors were Catholics and 59 
were Jews, the latter thus representing almost 
20 per cent. The critical study of the Penta- 
teuch and the reconstruction of the history of 
Israel on the basis of the newer criticism con- 
tinued to furnish comparatively the largest num- 
ber of books and articles. The discussion is 
evidently being carried on wherever biblical 
studies have a home. Not since the days of 
Strauss and his “Leben Jesu,” has the radical 
school of criticiam made such a successful ven- 
ture. And Kautzsch, who is elsewhere thor- 
oughly objective, cannot here refrain from be- 
ing bitter. While he has only words of com- 
mendation for the works of Wellhausen, Slade, 





valuable. Its full title reads: “ Bericht iiber die 
—1881 auf dem Gébiete der Hebritischen Sprach- 
keunde, Altlesta om Exegese und Bibli- 
schen Theologie, sovie der Geschichte Israels 
erschienenen Biicher und ‘Aufsitze.” 


...-Many of our readers have doubtless read 
with profit the numerous notes in this column 
in which Professor Frederick Delitasch’s re- 
searches on the relation existing between the 
Assyrian and the Hebrew language have been 
mentioned and quoted. They will be glad to 
hear that this young scholar, the talented son 
of a still more talented father, is just now issu- 
ing, through the publication house of Williams 
& Norgate, London, a new work in which 
the results of his past studies are given in sum- 
mary. The new work is entitled: ‘The Hebrew 
Language in the Light of Assyrian Research,” 
and will cost about one dollar. It is certainly a 
notable and a good sign that a number of Ger- 
man philological scholars, especially in the 
Shemitic department, are more and more mak- 
ing use of the English language. The elder 
Delitzsch has an English Exegetical Society in 
Leipzig with which he holds weckly meetings ; 
he has also recently issued in English a brilliant 
account of the inner history of his Hebrew 
translation of the New Testament. The younger 
Delitzsch is now making use of the same lan- 
guage. Professor de Lagarde but a few months 
ago published a discussion of the wife’s sister 
question, also in English, and the “ Klyitia; a 
Story of Heidelberg Castle,” written in English 
by the eminent New Testament scholar, Profess- 
or A. Hausrath, under the nom de plume of 
George Taylor, has proved so popular that it has 
just been incorporated into the Tauchnitz edi- 
tion of English classics. 


A Great deal of interest attaches to the struc- 

ture of the insect’s eye und of insect-vision; a 
matter still under discussion. In a paper recently 
read before the Royal Society, Mr. B. T. Lowne 
points out that three distinct forms of eye are 
to be found in the crust ns and insects—viz., 
the compound eye, the simple ocellus, and the 
compound ocellus, described by Landois as being 
found in larval insects. The author belioves that 
the relationship of the first two is very distant, 
but that there is a much closer relation between 
the compound eye and the compound ocellus, the 
former being merely an aggregation of a great 
number of these ocelli, variously modified in dif- 
ferent forms, There is further, a fourth kind of 
eye, which may be regarded as forming an inter- 
mediate link between these two, and which may 
be well spoken of as the “aggregate eye.” It is to 
be found in Isopods, In the compound eye we 
find that there is a membrane which separates 
the crystalline cones and great rods from the 
more deeply-lying nervous structures. This is 
now called the membrana basiaris, It is usually 
attached to the cornea by an inflected ring of in- 
tegument—the scleral ring—so that the crystal- 
line cones and great rods are entirely inclosed in 
a vuse, All these structures receive the name of 
the dioptron, and they apparently correspond to 
the cornea, vitreous and fibrous membrane of the 
simple ocellus. Beneath the dioptron is a struc- 
ture now called the nemon, which consists of a 
retina, an optic jnerve, and an optic ganglion. 
Lowne states that, for several years he has re- 
garded as inadequate all the theories that have 
been put forward to explain the mode of action 
of the compound eye. He has lately observed, in 
the fresh eye of a Plerophorus, that the spindles 
are, during life, large ovoid bodies, filled with 
transparent, highly refractive fluid. ‘The 
slightest injury gave rise to the escape of the 
fluid, and left the spindles in a shriveled condi- 
tion, the usual appearance of these bodies.” 
Farther investigations have shown that all com- 
pound eyes, when uninjured, have similar ovoid 
spindles. These appear to act as magnifying and 
erecting lenses. Four distinct modifications of 
the corneafhave been observed ; simple continu- 
ous, faceted, kistoid and lenticular. It has 
been found that, during the process of ecdysis, 
the segregate retina of many larvae is finally re- 
placed by a newly formed retina, which is con- 
tinuous. It would seem, therefore, that a kind 
of internal ecdysis affects the epithelial elements 
of the nervous system concurrently with the 
general integumental ecdysis. 


....In our agricultural and bee-keeping books 
and periodicals there has been for many years 8 
discussion as to whether the hive-bee does or 
does not bore into grapes for the sake of the 
sugary juices ; and if it does, whether it should be 
classed among the enemies, as well as among the 
friends of the fruit grower. Those who are 
among the negative contend that the bee's tongue 
is not adapted to the work, and that it is impos- 
sible that they can do the work attributed to 
them. The affirmative point to the berrylesas 
frnit stalks on the vinc, and the bees actually at 
work on the fruit, but are met by the objection 
that the fruit must have been bitten first by other 
insects, or cracked from fungus or disease in the 
first place, and that the bees only follow in the 
opening made. It is known, also, that the hive- 
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bee has often been seen searching for negtir 
through the sides of corollas instead of entering 
at the month; but again has the objection been 
made that theslit in the corolla is first made by 
the humble bee, and that the hive bee is only 
acting tbe part of the unfortunate who had to 
take the crumbs left from the rich man’s table. 
The humble bee gene" ally bores frora the side in 
this way. Even in cases where it would seem 
almost or quite easy to enter from the mouth of 
the flower, it seems to prefer to cut in from the 
side. On this account it is of aid in cross-fer- 
tilization rather when gathering pollen than 
when collecting honey. It is very difficult to say 
that the hive bee cuts its own way when it is 
known how generally the humble bee opens the co- 
rolla; and it has never been actually proved, so far 
as the writer of this knows, that the impossibility 
claimed by the bee defenders is not a fact. But 
the proof now comes from New Zealand. They 
have no humble bees there. Clover was believed 
to be infertile wholly from their absence, and a 
few years ago a futile attempt to introduce them 
is said to have been made. What slits are found 
after the honey vee leaves the flower cannot, 
therefore, come from the previous visit of an 
humble bee. Mr. J. B. Armatrong, of the 
Christ's Church Botanic Garden, now notes that 
in that garden there isa large plant of Iyeium 
Afrum, which every year bears many thousands 
of blossoms, which are crowded by hive bees 
during several weeks ; and the bees may be seen 
at any time during the flowering season, tearing 
open the corolla tubes to get at the abundant sup- 
ply of nectar within. This ought to settle the 
question, It must be regarded aw a very valu- 
able contribution to science, It shows how many 
theories supposed to be impossible become pos- 
sible enongh in time. But it ie bad for the hees’ 
reputation. 


. Home twenty years ago Prof, Kirkwood, 
of Indiana, showed that the disturbing influence 
of Jupiter ought to produce gaps im the asteroid 
system at certain well-detined distances from the 
sun, and that such gaps’ actually exist in the 
indicated places, In 1868 he shower. that the 
principal division in Saturn’s ring covid be ac- 
counted for in a similar manner by the disturb- 
ing action of the satellites, provided the ring is 
really (asia now universally believed) a mere ag- 
gregation of reparate masses, like a swarm of 
meteors, Dr. Meyer, of Geneva, has carried the 
principle still further, and finds that, including 
the principal division (known as Cassini’s) there 
are seven places where all, or several of the sat- 
ellites, would exert considerable disturbing influ. 
ence upon the members of the ring system. One 
ia where the period of revolution would be ¥ 
that of Mimas. This marks the inner limit of 
the inner ring. Another is where the period is 
4g that of Mimas, and marks the inner limit of 
the bright ring. fimilarly with the division of 
Cassini, and with that of Encke in the onter 
ring. In fact, the correspondence between fact 
and computation is so remarkable thronghout as 
to make it practically ‘ortain that the received 
theory of the constitution of the rings and Kirk- 
wood's explanation of the divisions in the ring 
are both correct. 


A curious book has appeared in England, 
by F. T. Mott, entitled the ‘‘Fruita of the Worl.J.” 
It gives the generic and specific names of all 
plants, the fruits of which are used as food by 
the human race, with a brief account of each 
The total foots up 515—of which 29 are 
monocotyledons, and 12 gymnosperms, A cu- 
rions fact, though often noticed in works of this 
kind, is the want of knowledge of what is going 
on in Ameri¢a, Africa, Asia, Australia, and al- 
most every point but America seems to have al- 
most every berry noticed; but the greater part 
of what is-used in America seems to be wholly 
overlooked, Take the raspberry and black- 
berry for instance, comprising the genus Rubus. 
Rubus Idaeus, the Red Raspberry of Europe, 
Rubus fruticosus, the European Blackberry, 
Rubus saratilis, their Dewberry, and Rubus 
Chamemorus, the Cloudberry, ia the whole 
list; while the Rubus villosus, to which our 
Lawton Blackberry belongs, the Rubus Can- 
adensis, American Dewberry, Rubus trivialis 
the Wilson Blackberry, Rubus spectabilis, the 
Salmon Berry, Rubus strigosus, American Rasp- 
berry, Rubus occidentalis, the Blagk-cap, are all 
surely as well worthy as their foreign relatives 
of being classed as“ fruits used by man.” 


one, 


. A recent traveler in Alaska, recording his 
observations in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” notes that on 
the Northwest coast, as high as the mouth of the 
Chilchat, in about lat. 60°, he found trees of great 
age, though the annual deposit of wood was not 
large. This accords with the observations of Dr, 
Brown in Finland. In 1788 the Russian govern- 
ment planted seme Siberian larch in lat. 60 deg. 
20 min. Thongh 100 years have passed they are 
still in good health and are over 100 feet bigh. 
There, as in Alaska, the growth increase is slow ; 
for the larches are scarcely 12 inches in diameter, 
though so very tall. 


...-European cultivators have produced such 
an énormous number of hybrid orchids, and 
these are so distinct m their characters, that, un- 
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nothing whatever to aistinguish a species from 
a-hybrid. The remarkable fact is that these hy- 
brids, once obtained, reproduce themselves from 
seed about as well a san average specie ; and the 
conclusion is a fair one that what occurs 
through art, can occur ina state of Nature ; and 
hence species in Nature may be of hybrid origin. 


 erseualities. 





Lory Ovenrstony, the exceedingly wealthy 
British financier, who recently died, was a Cree- 
sus, with parsimonious habits, A few months 
ago, at a luncheon party of four persons, the 
butler served two partridges on a solid silver 
dish. His lordship started and uttered an ex- 
clamation of anger for the domestic’s benefit, and 
then proceeded to cut one of the birds into four 
parts and distribute them. Nothing else fol- 
lowed this slender repast ; but when the dish was 
taken out (with the uncut partridge) Lord Over- 
stone gave a sigh of contentment, and said, tri- 
umphantly, aloud: ‘I told the cook this morn- 
ing that one would be enough, and she forgot 
it; but it didn’t make any difference, after all.” 


....Mr. Emerson’s loss of memory during the last 
years of his life, combined with his abstraction, 
troubled him seriously, as is well known, One 
day his daughter saw him walk back into the 
house which he had just quitted, and begin look- 
ing for something. He could not tell her the 
name of it, and she had to continue assisting in 
the search without knowing for what she looked, 
Suddenly her father turned and said: ‘Oh! it 
is that thing that people take away and never 
bring back.” ‘‘ Umbrella!” exclaimed Miss Emer- 
son, running for it. The philosopher took it, 
laughing, and walked off content. 


. Ouida writes to the London Times, deny- 
ing her announced conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith. She states that she has the pleas- 
ure of M. Capel’s acquaintance, and has en- 
joyed his conversation, bat that theology never 
was mentioned in its course, and that she has 
never heard M. Capel in the pulpit. 


. Sojourner Truth died peacefully on No- 
vember 26th, at her homein Detroit, Mich. Her 
mind was entirely clear during her last moments, 
and she spoke with various frienda who sur- 
rounded her. Her funeral, held in one of the 
large churches of Detroit, was attended by a 
great number of persons, 


. Senator John P, Jones is reported to have 
lost $25,000,000 within about ten years. He has 
lately leased the Bonanza Mines from the 1,550 
level, working upward. The lease holds for 
three years. The Bonanza is said to have 
yielded munch over $100,000,000, 


..Baron Nordensjold is considering the per- 
sona] exploration of the South Polar Region in 
1885, with a complete equipment. The cost of the 
expedition would amount to about . 1,000,000. A 
ship of particular design and construction would 
be necessary. 


. Mr. Tennyson (he probably prefers to be 
spoken of after the old title and not the new) 
was lately invited to dine at the Royal Palace of 
Copenhagen, and declined, on the ground that 
he had not a dress-coat in his traveling-port- 
manteau, 


.. Signor Luigi Monti, who is the gentleman 
alluded to by Mr. Longfellow as “ the young 
Nicilian,” in the “Wayside Inn” Tales, is about to 
come to this country to reside and teach. He 
was formerly the American Consul at Palermo, 


....[t is reported in the English newspapers 
that the Tichborne Claimant is soon to be re- 
leased and a public house rented and stocked for 
the purpose of giving him occupation and a 
livelihood, 


..A suit for $10,000 has been begun against 
Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr., by Mr. John P. Builey, of 
North Salem, N. Y., for damages to a fine Arabian 
stallion, which was in Mr. Grant's care for some 
months. 


. El Mahdi is physically deformed. He has 
one arm extremely short, and the other of such 
length that it reaches nearly to the thickest part 
of the calf of the leg. 


..The salary of the Earl of Dunraven, as 
Governor-General of Canada is $50,000 a year. 
The cost of the cabinet of the Dominion aggre- 
gates #155,000. 


.-The Marquis of Lorne read a paper upon 
a geographical subject recently before the 
London Society ef Arts. 


...-Mr. James G. Blaine was earning his liv- 
ing as a reporter for an Augusta paper when 
comparatively a young man. 

..--Prince Bismarck is just now looking in 
bad health and very thin and worn. He is asuf- 
ferer from jaundice, 


.»..Mr, Archibald Forbes's health is in a dan- 


Bebbles, 


..A two-foot rnle--Wear easy shoes. 
..The horse prefers to dine at table d’oat. 


..The speaker of the house—Your mother- 
in-law. 


.. Though an aeronaut may not make his as- 
cents for wages, he certainly goes up for higher. 


..“*How Can A Woman Tell?” is the title of 
a recent poem. Humph! How can she help 
telling? 


.. There are some marriages which remind 
us of the poor fellow who said; “She couldn’t 
get any husband and I couldn’t get any wife ; s0 
we got married.” 


....“*I beg a thousand pardons for coming 50 
late.” ‘My dear sir,” replied the lady, gra- 
ciously, “no pardons are needed, Yon can 
never come too late.” 


..** Lands are measured in rods, leagues and 
so forth,” said the teacher. ‘Now what is a 
surveyor?” ‘A land leaguer!” shouted one of 
the boys. 


...»We do not believe in race proscription, 
but the telephone and telegraph companies have 
obstructed the streets to that extent that we are 
compelled to say: ** The Poles must go!” 


...-A piper, in a Northumbrian town was once 
asked if he could play ‘Within a Mile 0’ Edin- 
boro’ Toon.” ‘Within a mile!” he exclaimed ; 
‘Wey, maun, I cud play within 10 yards o’t.” 


....“*Why do you set your eup of coffee on 
the chair, Mr. Jones?” asked a worthy landlady 
one morning at breakfast. “It’s so very weak, 
ma’am,” replied Jones, “I thought I would let it 
rest.” 


..“*T can marry any girl that I please,” he 
said, with a self-satisfied expression of counte- 
nance. “No doubt,” she responded, sarcasti- 
cally. “*But what girl do you please?” They 
don’t speak now, 


..What relation is a loaf of bread to a steam- 
engine? Bread is a necessity. A steam-engine 
is an invention. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention ; therefore a loaf of bread is the mother 
to a steam-engine. 


..A Negro baby was born in Georgia, re- 
cently, which weighed only one pound and a 
quarter, and a “literary feller,” hearing of the 
circumstance, remarked that it was funny bow 
anything #0 dark could be so light, 


.. A bookbinder said to his wife at their wed 
ding : ‘It seems that now we are bound together™ 
two volumes in one, with clasps.” ‘‘ Yes,” ob’ 
served one of the guests. ‘‘One side highly or- 
namental Turkey morocco, and the other plain 
calf.” 


....Some wags awoke a milkman at midnight 
with the hurried announcement that his best 
cow was choking. He dressed himself hastily, 
and ran off to save the life of crummie; when 
lo! he discovered a turnip stuck in the spout of 
the pump. 


..“*You have been up before me half a 
dozen times this year,” said an Austin justice, 
severely, to a local vagrant, who thus made an- 
awer: ‘Come now, Judge, none of that, Every 
time I’ve been here I’ve seen you here. You are 
here more than Iam. People who live in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones.” 


....“‘Why, old boy, what isthe matter with 
you? Yon look as though you had lost your best 
friend.” “Do I?” was the reply. ‘Well, I 
haven't. On the contrary, I have just gained 
a friend.” ‘You don’t look it.” ‘I know I don’t. 
You see, last night 1 asked little Miss B—— to 
marry me, and she said she would “es be to 
me & very dear friend.” 


....Paterfamilias (examining candidate who 
has applied for position of butler): “And why 
did you leave your last place?” Candidate: 
**Well, I hain’t left as yet. The work is light 
and genteel, but rather sollum, an’ I don’t think 
I should mind a change.” Paterfamilias : ‘And 
what are your duties, pray?” Candidate: “I 
keeps the morgue down by the river, sir.” 


...» Young Spoonbill: “Au, my dearest Miss 
Shillinworth, if I may——I have long wished 
for this sweet opportunity; but I hardly dare 
trust myself now to speak the deep emotion——. 
But, 'n short, [love you! and—your smile would 
shed—would shed—would——” Miss S: ‘Oh, 
never mind the wood-shed! How’s your aunt's 
money invested? And where are the securities 
deposited?” 

.-»-“Jamp on the scale,” the butcher said 
Unt> a miss one day— 
“I’m used to weighing, and,” said he, 
“Tl tell you what you weiga.” 


“ Ab, yes,” came quick the sweet reply 
From lips seemed made to kiss ; 

“T’'m sure, sir, that it would not be 
First time you’ve weighed amiss.” 


The butcher blushed; he hung his head, 
And knew not what to say ; 
He merely wished to weigh the gir! ; 


. . * ° 
Ministerial Aegister. 
BAPTIST. 
sey. 0 Epwakp ’ ord. in Asquith Street 
., Baltimore, M 
m.-., 8. D., removes from Bellefontaine, O. 
to Rantone, Tl. 
BONNEY, Ina, died recently in South Sandis- 
field, "Mass. 
CAMERON, A. G., will close his labors shortly 
in Ceresco, Mich. 
CARR, W. C., Danielsville, Conn., called to Hyde 
Park, Ill. 
CARROLL, C., Plymouth Bay, accepts call to 
South Bay City, Mich. 
COPPOC, J. L., Van Horne, Ia., resigns. 
De WITT, M. H., closes his labors in Ortonville, 
Mich. 
EGE, Caarues, Chatsworth, IIL, resigns. 
GUNNING, J. H., Nyack, N. Y., called to Har- 
vard Street C th , Boston, Mass, 
HAWKINS, Jouurn, removes from Lincoln to 
Logan, Ii 
HAYDEN, M. G., associate editor of Texas Bap- 
tist, died recently i in Dallas, Tex., aged 39. 
JOHNSON, R. G., withdraws acceptance of call 
to Shushan, N. Y. 
KINGSBURY, Wut114m, accepts call to Orton- 
ville, Mich. 
LYONS, A. H., Monmouth, accepts call to Fair- 
view, Ia. 
MULFORD, J. B., accepts call to Atchison, Kan 
SPEES, 8. D., Eaton, O., resigns. 
STALEY, J., Darlington, accepts call to Keno- 
sha, Wis. 
TEALL, E. H., Charlotte, Mich., resigns. 
WEBSTER, W. H., Aurora, IIL, resigns on ac- 
count of ill health. 
WEDGEWOOD, J. M., Randalia, Ia., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ABBOTT, E. E. P., Newport, N. H., resigns. 

ATKINS, 5D. R., Custer City, accepts call to 
Mitchell, Dak. 

BARBER, Pror. F, N., Franklin, Neb., invited to 
preach at Frecwater and Moline, Neb. .» for a 
year. 

BLANCHARD, Cuaruxs A., president of Wheat- 
on College, called to Chicago Avenue church, 
Chicago, Iil. 

BRAINERD, E., Union Seminary, 
called to Sherbrooke, Can, 

BRIGGS, Epwanrp H., ord, at Linebrook, Mass. 

CAMPBELL, principal of the school at Carthage, 
Mo., called to pastorate of church in that 
place. 

CARRUTHERS, Joun B., Monmouth, accepts 
call to North Yarmouth, Me, 

CRANE, G. C., inst. in Merdon, Il. 

CURTIS, E. Danrortu, Wahpeton, Dak., accepts 
call to Frakfort, Mich. 

GRIFFITH, Gairrirus, New Cambria, Mo., re- 
signs. 

HOVEY, Horace C., inst, in Second ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

HOYT, James P., Newtown, Conn., resigns. 

JENKINS, Ricnarp W., Boothbay, called to 
Gardiner, Me. 

KINCAID, Wrx11aM, Spencerport, called to Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

KINMOUTH, A. E., 
N. Y. 





class of °82, 


accepts call to Pulaski, 


LINDSAY, Peter, Seneca Falls, N. Y., accepts 
oall to Presbyterian ch., Rochester, ‘N. » 2 
McCOLL, Joun A., Saylesville, R. L., called to 
Bt. Albans, Vt. 

MILLARD, Netson (Pres.), Syracuse, N. Y., 
called to Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn 

MITCHELL, Tomas G., Madison Bridge, Me., 
resigns, 

ROBERTS, Henny B., of Providence, R. L., ac- 
cepts call to West Hartford, Conn. 

SANDERSON, J. P., Piymouth ch., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., resigns, 

SCOTT, Geonrck H., Plymouth ch., Lawrence, 
Kan., resigns. 

SHEPARD, 8., Shabbona, IIL, accepta call to 
Wyandotte, Kan. 

SKEELE, Antuur F., East Bloomfield, N. Y., 
accepts call to Augusta, Me. 

SHIPP.wY, Joun M., ord. in Fayetteville, Ark. 

SLOCUM, Wi114M F.,, Jr., accepts call to Balti- 
more, Md, 

SNYDER, Perer M., accepts call to South 
church, Middletown, Conn. 

TOMES, Isaac N., Eddyville, accepts call to 
Strawberr y Point, fa. 

TURNER, Josian W., acting pastor at Strongs- 
ville, O., resigns. 

WESTWOOD, Henry C., inst. 
ch., Auburn, Mass. 

woop, Wit C., will supply for a gd at Stan- 
stead, P. Q., and Derby Line, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARTHUR, R., settles in Indianola, Kan. 
BELDEN, Wm. N., called to Bridgeton, N. 
J. 


in High Street 


BOARDMAN, 8. G., Port Penn, Del., resigns. 


BOYD, J. R., Lancaster, O., called to Seventh 
ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLARKE, Assuny C.,<called to North church ° 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


CRAFTS, Wrsur F., accepts call to First 
Union, New York. 


HICKEY, Yates, called to Torresdale, Penn. 

MAXWELL, G. M., accepts call to Bond Hill, 

McKAY, D. G., Franklinville, called to Good- 
will, N. Y. 


RAILSBAOK, L., Kans*s City, Mo., resigns. 
SIMONTON, J. M., inst. in Danville, I’enn. 


seeeeres Bensamin, Albany, called to Fort 
Green ch,, Brooklyn, yh % 


ra call D.D., 
7 to Kninee 4 a aetnnse patie, 
Mion 











less one actually knows the origin, there is 


gerous state. He is unable to write even letters. 


~ 


Himself was given away.— Boston Transcript. 


OMPSON, Tuomas, accepts call to mission 
we eee ee ‘ ; : 
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Literature. 


[Tne prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.\ 


SCRIVENER’S INTRODUCTION TO 
NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM.* 


Rartaer more than forty years ago, Dr. F. 
H. A. Scrivener, then master of a classical 
school in a remote corner of England, began 
his labors on the text criticism of the Greek 
New Testament. Working at a distance 
from the public libraries, and under the dis- 
advantage of a rather scanty living (being 
afterward rector of St. Gerrans, Cornwall), 
his earlier productions, however defective, 
were of such a character as to shame the 
great mass of English scholars who had 
worked with better advantages and richer 
opportunities, and finally, to give him po- 
sition, means and a better command of 
time for his later efforts. For the last seven 
or eight years he has dwelt within the pre- 
cincts of London, with opportunity to avail 
himself to the full of the resources of its 
incomparable libraries. 

As a general account of the subject of N. 
T. criticism, Dr. Scrivener’s Plain Jn- 
troduction of 1861, easily took its place as a 
standard book of reference in England, in 
the absence of any other treatise in the lan- 
guage covering the same ground, though 
in very many respects it was distanced by 
German works already existing, and in par- 
ticular branches was soon left behind by 
the works of Tregelles and others in Eng- 
land. In 1874 the second edition appeared, 
in which Dr. Scrivener availed himself of 
a few out of an immense number of correc- 
tions and emendations sent him by German 
and American scholars, besides adding a 
valuable treatise, by Canon (now Bishop) 
Lightfoot, on the Egyptian versions, In 
both editions the work has been used in 
England, both as a university text-book and 
as a reservoir of diffusion through various 
minor works, which, for the most part, have 
followed its statements without discrimina- 
tion. The third edition, just issued, is 
much enlarged, and professes to be 
thoroughly revised and brought down to 
the present date. It follows the same gen- 
eral plan with the former editions, and pos- 
sesses most of their merits, but with much 
new matter brought to the author’s notice 
by the investigations of others and by 
some new labors of his own. Among these 
are a greatly increased list of cursive MSS., 
added mostly by the diligence of Dean 
Burgon, a much improved essay on the 
Egyptian versions, by Bishop Lightfoot, the 
various matters called forth by the publi- 
cation of Westcott and Hort’s Greek New 
Testament (especially its second volume), 
and very numerous minor matters gathered 
by independent searchers in limited fields. 

As a storehouse of reference, the book 
probably stands first for comprehensivencas 
among works in the language, though the 
same cannot be said for its accuracy. 
Where it runs pari passu with preceding 
works, as those of Tregelles, it still lags, 
sometimes inexcusably, behind. It suffers 
somewhat, too, in comparison with the 
earlier critical works, as Eichhorn andeven 
Hug; while as to being brought down to 
the present date it falls far short of Schaff’s 
‘Companion " in the general literature, and 
shows alack of acquaintance with some 
continental works that are indispensable, 
as certain ones of Wattenbach, Birt and 
Gardthausen. His palmography is quite 
behind the times. 

Dr. Scrivener acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Dean Burgon throughout, a fact 
which would be manifest without such ac- 
knowledgement, especially in the matter of 
certain retrograde steps in criticism. Dr. 
Scrivener has probably laid himself more 
open to criticism in this way than if he 
had trusted entirely to his own investiga- 
tions. The principal share of his indebted- 
ness in this direction, however, lies in the 
lists of cursive and other MSS. As the 


* A PLarx INTRODUCTIOX To THE CRITICISM OF THE 
New TESTAMENT, FOR THE UsE OF BYBLICAL 
STUDENTS. By Frepeniok HENRY AMBROSE 
Soniverer M.A. D.C.L., LL.D. Prebendary of 
Exeter, Vicar of Hendon. Third edition, thor- 
oughly revised, enlarged, and brought down to 
the present date, Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co- 
London; George Bell & Sone, &vo, pp. xxxix, 712, with 
ourteen plates. 














number of these is very great, and as Dr. 
Scrivener claims scarcely more than the 
exhibition of tentative lists and descrip- 
tions, it is not desirable (were it possible in 
the space here at command) to attempt a 
detailed estimate of this portion of the 
book. The readershould be warned, how- 
ever, that the lists, valuable as they are, are 
by no means either as complete oras accur- 
ate as they might have been made by a 
diligent use of library catalogues and kin- 
dred works which Dr. Scrivener could have 
found in the British Museum. In other re- 
spects, Dr. Scrivener’s adoption and fre- 
quent defense of Dean Burgon is too often 
the reiteration of exploded error; as in the 
matter of réAoc found in certain MSS. at the 
end of Mark xvi, 8 (see p. 585 and n. 2). 

In other respects, judged (as the present 
edition should be) by Dr. Scrivener’s oppor- 
tunities at London, the book falls far short 
of the accuracy demanded. Its retention 
of errors formerly pardonable can hardly be 
satisfactorily explained, Lot to say palliated ; 
while the commission of many new ones 
shows either an unconsciousness of the 
light at hand, or such an interruption of 
desirable diligence as should almost have 
postponed the appearance ofa new edition. 
Besides this, the entire work is afflicted 
with an inconsistency or fluctuation in the 
manner of stating the same matter in dif- 
ferent connections, such as not infrequently 
to render it next to impossible to get at 
either the fact itself or at Dr. Scrivener’s 
view of it. For instance, his statements 
with reference to the relative age of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., and with regard 
to the question whether punctuation was 
used by the original scribe of the Vatican 
MBS., occurring in several parts of book, are 
made in such contradictory and confused 
ways that a quotation from one place is 
actually falsified by one from another. No 
trustworthy understanding can be had from 
any separate statement made on the subject, 
even when Dr. Scrivener cites an authority. 
A few lines, written definitely, would have 
saved the trouble of consulting the index, 
and sifting and reconciling a number of pas- 
sages, though that course might have un- 
cloaked someof Dean Burgon’s pet posi- 
tions. A like obscurity and doubt hangs 
over his various references to the Cod. 
Sarravianus and the Colbert Pentateuch. 
Without a tedious comparison, and the final 
help of the index, itis hard for a non-ex- 
pert to understand that Dr. Scrivener 
means the same M8.,or two parts of the 
same MS. deposited at different places by 
the one term orthe other. So, on p. 141, the 
error that Cod. Vat. 354 is the earliest 
dated Gr. N. T. MS., is left standing, with- 
out correction, though contradicted by 
other statements in different places. 

On p. 811 we are aetually told of “the 
native region of the patriarch Abraham 
about Edessa”; an error originating in the 
Syriac (corruption of the Arabic) name 
Qrrhai for Edessa, but whose connection 
with Abraham’s Ur has long been exploded, 
not only from Syrian history, literature and 
philology, but from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian monuments as well. Small 
errors like these abound; and perhaps they 
should not be insisted on, any more than 
his attributing the ‘‘portentous error’ of 
dag for vad in Rev. iii. 12, to the Elzevirs, 
and its correction to von Mastricht in 1715 
(see p. 451). The fact is that the error was 
committed in Robert Stephen’s Greek- 
Latin New Testament of 1551, and though 
followed by the early Elzevirs, was cor- 
rected in the Elzevir of 1678. 

An example of the more important and 
striking errors is to be found in his treat- 
ment of the Beza editions of the Greek New 
Testament, which is all the more worthy of 
notice as it has very seriously marred a 
number of Scrivener’s previous publications, 
including his editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment and his classic edition of our English 
Bible. As long ago as 1845, in Scrivener’s 
‘* Supplement to the Authorized Version,” 
it was plain that his collation of the Beza 
edition of 1565 was radically erroneous; 
that he had not used a genuine Beza edition, 
but some book which presented the text of 
Henry Stephen. This was made still plainer 
in the first edition of his Plain Introduction 
(1861), and sadly unmistakable in his 
manual Greek New Testament (several 
editions frem 1859 to 1873). In 1872 these 
errors were pointed out by Dr. Ezra Abbot; 





— 


whereupon, in his Greek New Testament of 
1877 and hissecond edition of the Plain In- 
troduction (1874), Dr. Scrivener claimed 
that the book he used was a Beza published 
at London in 1565, and also claiming (in the 
Plain Introduction) that the first edition of 
Beza’s Greek text was a book of 1559 (also 
1560), with which, however, Beza is known to 
have had nothing to do. The latter error 
had been committed by various persons at 
different times for the last two hundred 
years; but its refutation has been in the 
hands of all the better New Testament 
scholars for more than a century, though 
still there now and then occur new in- 
stances of the same slips and refutations. 
It was exposed again by several after Scriv- 
ener fell into it (in Tae INDEPENDENT, for 
example); but he persfsted in it so late as 
in his editions of the Greek New. Testament 
which contain the readings adopted by the 
revisers of the English New Testament 
(1881). But he has now discovered a still 
earlier first edition of Beza—viz.,one of 1556 
(p. 440, notes 1 and 2); and as to the hy- 
pothetical London Bezaof 1565 (which nev- 
er existed), he says (p. 440, note 2): ‘It is 
doubtless an unauthorized and very poor 
reprint of the edition of 1556, which, as we 
have said above, Beza came to think his 
own, in respect to the Greek text as well as 


the Latin.” But the edition of 1556 
contained Beza’s Latin version and 
annotations, with no Greek teat at all! 


And as to what Scrivener “ said above,” he 
was taking Beza’s words with reference to 
that Latin version and annotations as a 
reference to a Greek text which does not 
exist. Connected with the whole matter is 
an unfair reference to Dr. Abbot, as if the 
latter, instead of showing that all Scriven- 
er’s collations of Beza before 1877 were 
radically wrong, had only exposed a minor 
error, whose real extent he did not know 
and which he could not correct. An in- 
genuous confession would have been far 
better than taking refuge in error after 
error, each worse than its predecessor, be- 
sides misleading many a student of the 
English Bible. However, he in a measure 
recompenses Dr. Abbot for his injustice in 
this respect, by giving him more than his 
due im another place. Speaking of the 
Syriac MS. discovered by Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
(uniformly miscalled and indexed ‘“ Hull,” 
by the way), he says (p. 328, note): ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Abbot, of Harvard University, has 
extracted from it 300 various readings.” It 
is true that 300 and more various readings 
of this MS. were sent to Professor Abbot; 
but he would be the last man to claim to 
have ‘‘extracted” readings from a MS. 
which he never saw. 


This brings us to the fact that the whole 
treatment of the Syriac. versions by Scrive- 
ner is open to damaging criticism, both for 
its minor errors and (especially) for the 
adoption as authority of a monstrous hoax 
—a hoax exposed quite long enough ago 
for Dr. Scrivener to have avoided it. Of 
minor errors-we are told that ‘de Dieu as- 
sures us that the Ussher manuscript con- 
tained the whole New Testament,” which 
is exactly contrary to the fact. Such mis- 
takes as ‘‘Salzburg” for Sulzbach (p. 316), 
as the place of the 1684 Syr. N. T., are to 
be regretted, along with his throwing 
doubt, through sheer misunderstanding, on 
the reading of the Harklensian Syriac in 
Romans, v,1. But the hoax referred to, 
which Dr. Scrivener adopts as very truth 
(pp. 328, 824, note), was an autograph- 
lithograph publication of the Abbé Martin 
of Paris, last Spring, in which a good many 
invented particulars were strung together, 
as if to prove the late origin of the Cure- 
tonian Syriac, together with the particu- 
lar genesis of the manuscript which con- 
tainsit. The hoax was constructed with 
a good deal of skill and learning, though 
not enough to make an expert in Syriac 
believe it; and it but exposed itself to 
the non-expert by referring to a telegram 
sent by a man who died months before its 
date, as well as by citing apretended Brit- 
ish museum manuscript with a number 
some thousands in advance of the number 
catalogued or(of that character) actually 
inthe Museum. An account of this litho- 
graphed publication was given at the time 
by Nestle, in Harnack and Schurer’s Theo- 
logische Literaturseitung, and a month after- 
ward the same periodical contained a 





refutation, with astatement of the Abbé 


Martin’s own confession that the. whole 

thing was a fabrication, invented to amuse 

his students and divert them in their severer 

studies. , Meanwhile, the German Oriental- 
ists privately warned their friends not to 

take that publication seriously, in case they 

should meet it, for the Abbé Martin was ex- 

cusable; he had been in a lunatic asylum 

before, and doubtless this was a recurring 
symptom of the old disease. And all this 
happened months before Dr. Scrivener 
published, and gave this crazy hoax an im- 
portant place in his effort to show that the 
Curetonian is not only of later date than the 
Peshitto, but a corruption thereof! One 
of Dr, Scrivener’s Curetorian ‘‘ corruptions” 
of the Peshitto should not be. passed over. 
It is the reading of ‘‘ heavy ” for ‘“‘burn- 
ing” in Luke xxiv, 82. This, Dr. Scrivener 
(as in his previous edition) says, is ‘‘ a vari- 
ation supported only by those precarious 
allies the Thebaic and (apparently) the 
Armenian versions.” But the fact is that 
the same reading occurs in the first printed 
edition of the Peshitto itself, in several 
other of the best printed editions, probably 
in most of the Peshitto MSS., and is the 
reading well known to be preferred by (at 
least) the Nestorians and Jacobites to this 
day. It is also the reading of the Hark- 
lensian Syriac (though not of White’s trans- 
lation), and of the Beirit MS. ; and thus is 
the reading of all the Syriac versions, except 
the Jerusalem, according to their best rep- 
resentatives. Its existence was known and 
commented upon by missionaries before 
the Curetonian was discovered or Dr. Scriv- 
ener published a book. 


In the account of modern chapters and 
verses, the whole subject is mixed up with 
errors long exposed. The division into 
chapters is still ascribed to Cardinal Hugo 
de Santo Caro, notwithstanding the far 
better evidence in favor of Stephen Lang- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury; and the 
account of the division of the chapters 
(really the work of Hugo, but modified by 
Conrad von Halberstadt) is left all in con- 
fusion. The information about Robert 
Stephen dividing the New Testament into 
the modern verses on a journey from Paris 
to Lyons is wrongly credited (as in previous 
editions) to Henry Stephen’s Greek New 
Testament of 1576, instead of his edition of 
his father’s Greek New Testament con- 
cordance of 1594. In the same place the 
conjecture of the old critics and biogra- 
phers that ‘‘inter equitandum” meant 
‘twhile resting at the inns on the road,” is 
repeated as an original presumption of Dr. 
Scrivener’s, although Henry Stephen's 
context shows that it literally means ‘on 
horseback,” and refers only to a part of the 
work. He also states that *‘ Robert Ste- 
phen first published (the division into 
modern verses) at Geneva in the margin of 
his Greek Testament of 1551, from which 
it was introduced iato the text (broken up to 
receive it) of the Genevan English Testament 
of 1557”; whereas Stephen’s Greek Testa- 
ment of 1551 had the text ‘‘broken up to 
receive” the division, and did not have the 
numbers (or the division) in the margin. 
Dr. Scrivener perhaps confound this G reek 
(Lat.) Testament with R. Stephen’s first 
whole Latin Bible divided into the modern 
verses (1555), in which the text is not 
broken up, but the verse-numbers are 
inserted in the body of the text, with the 
mark at every one. It is also confusedly 
said that the verses ‘‘are stated to have 
been constructed after the model of the 
ancient orizo"; but Robert Stephen’s own 
words are ‘‘vetustissima Graca Latinaque 
ipsius Noui Testamenti seouti”; a statement 
which is both explained and justified by 
what we should now call “late Latin MSS., 
divided into something like the modern 
verses by a paragraph mark, which was im- 
itated both by Pagninus in 1528 and by 
R. Stephen in 1555. It is nowhere stated 
or intended that Stephen followed the 
ancient stichometry, unless in the general 
fact of a minute division. Scrivener’s list 
of the differences between the English and 
the Greek division into verses is very defec- 
tive. But the whole subject is treated in- 
adequately and inaccurately. It would 
seem that Scrivener could not have read 
Dr. Wright's thorough article in Kitto’s Cy- 
clopedia. His taking from Mr. Kelley a 
remark made much better by Schéttgen a 
century and a half ago, is quite pardonable ; 





for Kelley may have been quite original. 
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Although it is well known in America 
that information has been sent to Dr. Scriv- 
ener about existing Gr. N. T. MSS. in 
America, as well as about errors in his 
former editions, Dr. Scrivener is quite as 
neglectful of the former as of the latter. 
He knows of only one MS. in America, 4 
lectionary in Harvard College library. But 
one of Dr. Scrivener’s merits is his ready 
admission that he has not seen this or that 
important work cited by others. One of 
these is Wichelhaus’s, ‘De N. 7’. Syr. Vers. 
Antig.”’; another is Dr. Abbot's edition of 
Orme’s ‘Memoir on the Three Witnesses” (he 
utterly ignores Dr. Abbot’s exhaustive tract 
on the reading of Acts. xx, 28); and the 
rest are all treatises which must be easily 
accessible in London. Itis gratifying to 
know that he has a copy of Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward’s article on the reading of I Timothy, 
iii, 16, though he cannot perceive an im- 
portant pin-hole which Dr. Ward quotes 
from J. Scott Porter. 

A catalogue of Dr. Scrivener’s mistakes 
would be an exceedingly serviceable book, 
although many of them can be avoided if 
his readers have access to others, either 
older or contemporary. Any supposition 
that such a compilation would be invidious 
is entirely overborne by the demands of 
science, not to say fidelity in treating of 
the Word of God. It is not saying too 
much to declare that Dr. Scrivener has by 
no means done, in this edition, what his 
easy access to the literary wealth of London 
fairly required of him, and that defects 
that could be excused in his former editions 
deserve no very gentle treatment in this. 
Itis to be hoped that the forthcoming Pro- 
legomena to Tischendorf's great critical 
Greek N. T. will save those who are not 
critics from adopting, without question, the 
negligent statements of the Plain Introduc- 
tion of Scrivener; and that, meanwhile, 
the popular writers who compile from the 
works of the reputed masters will not take 
this edition as their sole authority. 

—_ 


..+»For more than thirty-five years Dr, 8, 
Wells Williama’s Middle Kingdom,in two volumes 
duodecimo, has been the standard work on China 
in Englieh. It was the result of twelve years’ 
residence in Canton and Macao, and of daily and 
familiar study of the country in close contact 
with the people. Mr. Williams had gone out 
under the patronage of the American Board as a 
missionary printer, and after twelve years of 
labor returned to this country, where he wrote 
the first edition of this work, which was published 
by the Messrs, Wiley & Putnam in 1848, It 
originated in a series of successful lectures, de- 
livered in several of our northern cities, the 
proceeds of which were used to pay for a font of 
Chinese type then making for the American 
mission. Apart from indirect good results to be 
anticipated to the evangelization of the coun- 
try from the book, a principal object aimed at 
by Dr, Williams was “ to divest the Chinese people 
and civilization of that peculiar and almost unde- 
finable impression of ridicule which is so gener- 
ally given them ; asif they were the apes of Euro- 
peans, and their social state, arta, and govern- 
ment the burlesques of the same things in 
Christendom.” His was then, and remains still, 
the most complete and trustworthy compendium 
of information of all kinds on the Chinese Em- 
pire. Butit was as much of anopus to read as 
to edit, and nothing short of some heroic pas- 
sion would carry a student through its stores of 
uninviting erudition, The new edition, recently 
published by the Messrs. Scribner, without sacri- 
ficing the solid excellence of the original, has 
transfigured it into a highly readable volume 
that draws the reader op from page to page with 
an interest that does not flag to the end of the 
two fat octavos. Something of this is due to im- 
proved manufacture and type and printing ; but 
the whole has been revised, much uf it has been 
rewritten, and one-third of the present edition 
is new matter ; so that it has fared with the book 
as with China itself in the thirty-five years that 
have elapsed since 1848. Large portions re- 
main as they were; but the modifications and 
additions are so considerable as to make of the 
whole a new book, as the last twenty years have 
made of China a new nation. The arrangement 
of chapters is the same, though much has been 
incorporated into them from recent explorations, 
Great pains have been taken by the cartographer, 
Jacob Wells, to bring out ‘‘ as accurate a map of 
Central Asia as is, at this date, possible.” Im- 
portant changes and additions have been made 
in the chapters on literature and language. 
Those on the religions,on history and chronology 
have also gained something. But the most im- 
portant modifications are those which relate to 
what hag transpired in China herself in the last 
thirty-five years, to the growth of commerce, to 
the partial opening of the country, to the Tai-ping 
rebellion, and to the various events which have 





forced China into her proper position among 
the other nations of the world. It required not 
only a master hand to make this comprehensive 
review, but a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the affairs of which he wrote, and who 
looked at them with a sound Christian judgment. 
t is providential that,at a time when Oriental 
affairs, beliefs, religions, commerce and political 
relations are coming to be so important in all 
the western nations, the standard book on the 
subject should come from such a man as Dr. Wil- 
liams, and that the facts which are to shape 
opinion in the case and to a large extent 
frame the national opinion and policy as regards 
it should be derived from such a competent and 
soundly Christian source. We have had good 
works in abundance on China, but they have 
been on special points or limited in range. 
The special merit of these volumes is that 
they cover the ground. They include the minor 
and the larger facts; and they formulate the 
conclusion. No living man is as well quali- 
fied to do this work for China as Dr. Williams. 
He knows the people, the history, the language, 
the literature and the land. He began at the 
bottom, having been officially noticed when he 
arrived in 1883 with two other missionaries as 
one of the lately come ‘foreign devils.” In 1874, 
as Secretary of the American Embassy at Peking, 
he stood before the Emperor and ‘‘presented his 
letters of credence on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity with the ‘Son of Heaven.’” The success of 
the new edition has been very much assisted by 
the author’s son, Mr, Frederick Wells Williams, 
who is understood to be well acquainted with 
China and with the books which relate to it, and 
who has supervised the new publication, and given 
special attention and study to the subjects of the 
last three chapters. The full index is, also, his 
work, The volumes are illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings, which add to its intelligibility, 
and are not mere embellishments. 


me 4 New Political Economy, by John M. 
Gregory, LL.D.(Cincinnati : Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co.), attempts to combine a somewhat novel 
statement of the theory of value with a system- 
atic account of our present industrial organi- 
zation. The book thas consists of two distinct 
parts, not very well joined together and of very 
unequal merit. The descriptive part is clear 
and good; but the theoretical part is crude and 
detracts from the value of the whole. It is a 
pity that itis so; for the work has certain real 
merits. The author is obviously a fair-minded 
man as well as an experienced teacher; and he 
hus given us no mere compilation, but the pro- 
duct of his own investigation and thought. His 
statistics are well chosen. His arrangement of 
topics is excellent. He states many facts which 
students want to know and cannot easily find 
elsewhere. But his 


explanations are 
unsatisfactory, and his general theories still 
more #0, He says, in his preface, that 
among “the fresh views presented” is ‘the 
recognition of man, and of the two 
great crystallizations of man_ into society 
and into states, as presenting three  dixs- 


tinct fields of economic science.” This is an 
exaggeration of List’s position on the same point; 
and stated in this form it is a most mischievous 
error. It is undoubtedly true that human 
nature, social relations and political relations 
often appear as distinct factors in a problem ; 
but they appear together, not separately. Treat 
them one by one, and you have too much meta- 
physics with too little arithmetic. Too much 
“recognition of man” means too little recogni- 
tion of dollars and cents. As a characteristic 
result of this way of looking at things, take the 
definition of the word markel—“ the aggregate 
noed and disposition to purchase any given com- 
modity, existing at any given place or time.” 
There may be no special harm in defining a 
market as a need and disposition; but there 
certainly is no special good in it, And this ex- 
ample is but one among fifty. The illustrations 
of the theory of value are ingenious and in- 
teresting ; but what shall we say of a conclusion 
like this? 

“Thus there are two measurements of value. The 
first is relative, and consists in comparing one value 
with another to determine their equality or differ- 
ence, The second is absolute [!) and is the com- 
parison of any value with some standard of meas- 
urement, to determine its positive quantity as ex- 
pressed in terms of the standard used.” 

With all his recognition of man our author fails to 
recognize the cardinal! fact which is at the bottom 
of most of our economic troubles—the tendency 
of population to increase faster than means of 
subsistence. Even the more obvious part of this 
trath—the fact that a given piece of land cannot 
by twice as much labor be made to produce any- 
thing like twice as much food—receives no proper 
notice, Yet thisis the one obstinate truth which 
interferes with projects of social renovation 
more than everything else of the kind put to- 
gether. This lack of a scientific basis interferes 
with the intelligent discussion of practical 
problems, Take the matter of protection to 
home industry, to which Dr. Gregory has given 
careful thought. He obviously means to be im- 
partial. But what conclusions can be expected 
of a writer who has said at the outset (p. 58), 
“Tf their influence on production be alone 
considered, monopolies are doubtless beneficial”? 





He does not think it necessary even to attempta 
historical proof of this astounding generaliza- 
tion. Heputs it forward as an axiom. By a 
man in this attitude of mind, the whole question 
of encouragement of industry by the state is 
prejudiced from the outset. 


....The interest newly awakened in our pub- 
lic financial and politico-economic policy has 
brought Albert Gallatin to the front. Mr, Cabot 
Lodge has given us an excellent volume on him, 
Mr. Adams another. His works have been pub- 
lished, and now in Mr. Morse’s American States- 
man we have another Life, by John Austin Ste- 
vens (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) It was of Mr. 
Gallatin that Judge Story, who was accustomed 
to weigh his words, wrote, ‘‘I rank him side by 
side with Alexander Hamilton.” Yet he knew 
that at the time of the Whiskey Insurrections in 
Pennsylvania Hamilton scoured the west coun- 
ties with writs and soldiers, not without some 
hope of catching the young Genevan in his net. 
Of the three great triumvirs who led and ruled 
the Republican opposition of the day, he drew 
on himself the bitterest animosity of the Feder- 
alists. He was bolder than Madison, and en- 
dowed with more practical sense than Jefferson. 
He excelled Hamilton in methodical power, and 
in the technical command of the principles and 
theories of finance. Notwithstanding their po- 
litical differences, he pursued substantially the 
same policy as Hamilton, and in the impression 
he was to make on the whole subsequent financial 
history of the country was his successor and asso- 
ciate on equal terms. Mr, Stevens ‘loes not add 
much to what we already knew of him, nor change 
the judgment already expressed by Mr. Lodge. 
The merit of his work lies in the full and separate 
treatment of Mr. Gallatin’s financial policy, cs- 
pecially as to banking, the currency, and the 
question of tariff, and the policy of protective 
duties. Mr. Gallatin was aman of great inde- 
pendence as well as of skill and tact. He dared 
to differ with his associates in the Republican 
triumvirate and with his chief in the Cabinet, 
and even to go to the extreme of voting with the 
Federalisty. His views and his action as to the 
non-political administration of the Civil Service, 
and his attempts to save it from prostitution to 
political ends, show both his courage and his 
prescience. Both Jefferson and Madison, as Mr. 
Stevens explains, disclaimed Mr. Gallatin’s “ dec- 
laration of a principle which has since been the 
base of every attempt at reform in the Civil Ser- 
vice.” Mr. Jefferson, by his duplicity and tri- 
fling, threw away his opportunity to prevent the 
curse of patronage from settling down on the 
American system. But it will require more 
proof to establish the assertion, which we find 
on p. 290, that “the Federalists had not hesi- 
tated to confine the patronage of the Executive 
to men of their own way of thinking.” We 
rather wonder that, among the services of Mr. 
Gallatin, we find nothing said of his relation to 
the Coast Survey. From a biographical point of 
view there 1s a great amount of matter in this 
volume to interest the general reader, though 
the plan breaks up somewhat its unity, and re- 
quires some repetition, Mr. Gallatin was always 
brilliant and interesting, and his life is not with- 
out romantic features. He was in many respects 
the typical Republican, living simply and dying 
poor, with the wealth of a great nation in his 
hands. It is of him that the story is told, which 
might be incorporated into Mr. Stevens’s vol- 
ume, that to a generous offer of the banker Al- 
exander Baring, he replied that a man who had 
the direction of the finances of a country as long 
as he had should not die rich. 


... French and German Socialism in Modern 
Times, by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., is a neat vol- 
ume, containing the text of a course of lectures 
delivered at Johns Hopkins and at Cornell. Prof. 
Ely is strong on the strong points of socialism, 
but weak on its weak points. He is an expounder 
rather than a critic. He takes up one socialistic 
syetem after another, describes its leuder or 
leaders, and sets forth their views, their aims and 
their influence. This is generally done in a clear 
andinteresting manner. But the book would have 
been more valuable if he had also brought ont the 
inherent defects of successive systems, and had 
shown how they carried within them the elements 
of certain failure. Rather more than half the 
book deals with French socialism, the remainder 
with German socialism ; the latter is in every re- 
spect the more important part, and the one 
where the author is most at home. His chapter 
on Karl Marx is particularly good. But he is too 
much under the influence of German Professorial 
socialism to be a thoroughly satisfactory ob- 
server, This influence shows itself in several 
ways. In the first place he over-estimates the 
effect of theories upon the masses, It was as 
agitators, not as theorists, that Lasalle and Marx 
wielded their influence. The social democrats 
are held together by their grievances, not 
by their principles. The party would 
have taken pretty much the same shape if no 
such man as Rodbestus (to whom Dr. Ely gives 
undue prominence) had ever lived to investigate 
the conditions of the Janded property under the 
Roman Empire. The masses in a city like Ber- 


lin are primarily democrats, and only secondarily _ 


socialists 





P and doctors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Witness the attitude of the 
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"ote toward the semi-socialistic schemes of the 
present government, In the second place Prof. 
Ely judges the stronger opponents of socialiam 
by a partisan standard. Prof. von Treitschke, 
the Macaulay of modern Germany, is contempt- 
nously alluded to ‘‘ as a Prussian of the Buncombe 
type.” Finally, he feels so strongly the de- 
sirableness of some of the ends proposed, that 
he fails to take account of their impossibility. 
He quotes with obvious approval the ideas con- 
cerning labor as a measure of valne. He no- 
where brings out the hard fact that if a man 
puts his labor on the wrong thing he may work 
till doomsday without producing any value; 
and if the state undertakes to decide which is 
the right thing and which is the wrong thing, the 
results are likely to be anything but satisfactory- 
The minor details of form and style are well 
carried out in this book. But so good a German 
scholar as Dr. Ely ought not to have translated 
Socialpolitik (applied social science) by the un- 
meaning phrase ‘‘ Social Politics.” 


...-A delightful novelty in book-making for 
the holidays is The World’s Christmas Hymn ; 
A Song of Songs, by William Hayes Ward and 
Susan Hayes Ward (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) in 
quarto form, imprinted with dainty, open type 
on linen paper—a few verses, or lines, as the case 
may be, on each generous page—and illustrated 
with twelve artotype reproductions on India 
paper of the following pictures: ‘‘The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” by Adrian Van Der 
Werff ; “ Angel Sounding Trumpet,” by Fra An- 
gelico; “The Birth of Christ,” by Rubens; 
“Christ Offering to the Three Kings,” by Roger 
Van Der Weyden ; ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
by Domenico Ghirlandajo; *‘From ‘The Holy 
Night,’” by Correggio; ‘The Madonna of the 
Fish,” by Raphael Santi ; ‘‘ Worshiping An- 
gels,” by Fra Angelico; “ Angel Choir,” by Fra 
Angelico; ** The Madonna of the Star,” by Fra 
Angelico; “Angel with the Tambourine,” by 
Fra Angelico; ‘ St. Cecilia,” by Domenichino. 
The compilation has for its ideal purpose to 
develop the Song of Songs or the ‘‘World’s Christ- 
mas Song,” by a nice combination of selections 
from all Christmas songs, thus producing in 
both senses of the phrase ‘A Song of Songs.” 
The collection starts on the natural basis of the 
evangelical narrative, together with the prophecy 
of Zacharias, Luke i, 68-79, ‘Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel.” This is followed by a mo- 
saic of Christian song, turning on the birth of 
our Lord, collected from the whole line of Eng- 
lish poets, from Chaucer to Edmund Nears, and 
the latest born Christmas lyric of last year. These 
are combined into one grand Christmas bymn, 
which rises from the beginning. Each selec- 
tion is attributed to its author in a foot-note on 
the page. They are choice, curious, quaint, 
and in great variety, from the noble strains of 
the Miltonic hymn to the simple carol or the 
burning lines of Elizabeth Browning. The plan 
of the composers is not to make a collection of 
such songs, but a hymn. With this view they 
have selected such elements as would combine 
best into a homogeneous, progressive and beauti- 
ful whole, and carry on the strain to its con- 
clusion. The plan is bold, and amid the em- 
barrassing abundance of material executed 
with a splendid disregard of all but the 
choicest, and that which contributes direct- 
ly and in the best way to the purpose. The 
result is a song whose strains are formed 
only of the notes which ring high and clear above 
the confusing medley of common Christmas 
hymns; and so far forth is an anticipation of the 
one song which earth repeats to Heaven. The 
collection is offered to the publicin several bind- 
ings, the most striking and richest of them being 
as novel in its make-up as the compilation, with 
what we should call a mediwval-looking papier- 
maché cover with a Herald Angel on itin alto-re- 
lievo, sounding his trumpet amid glad ringing 
bells, and all done in a bold style, rather over- 
whelming at the first sight, but which is sure to 
grow into favor, when seen day afterday on the 
table. Only a limited edition is published of this 
unique collection, which it is not diffieult to fore- 
see will hold its own distinct place for more 
than one year. 


.... Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s Manners and 
Customs of The Ancient Egyptians has had a 
remarkable history, and has proved its right 
to an enduring fame. After several jour- 
neys to Egypt and some earlier books and 
writings in the same general line, this eminent 
archeologist and traveler published, in 1837, the 
first three volumes of the work named above. 
These were followed in 1841 by a second series, 
which, in 1847, was combined with the first in an 


| edition in five volumes, 8vo, with 600 illustra- 


tions. An abridged edition in two volumes 8vo, 
with 500 illustrations, was published in New 
York in 1854, with additions, based on later visits 
to Egypt and bringing the history of discovery 
down to 1853. At the time of his death, 
the author was engaged on a new and 
condensed edition, for which he left nu 
merous notes and considerable manuscript 
All this came into the hands of Samuel Birch, 
LL.D., keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental an- 
tiquities in the British Museum, and who pub- 
lished a corrected revision of the whole, in thee. - 
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volumes 8vo, in 1878, which is, on the whole, the 
best, most available and useful edition of the 
work. It is surprising how little of the original 
text has been omitted, though Mr. Birch has not 
hesitated to remove statements of fact or opinion 
which do not correspond to the present ad- 
vanced position of Egyptological knowledge. 
New facts and views acquired in the latest 
researches have been embodied in the text or 
inserted in notes. In the present form the 
work is and must remain a standard text-book 
on the subject both for general readers and for 
specialstudents. Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s 
special merit lay in comparison of Egyptian 
facts and ideas with Grecian. But later re- 
searches have carried Egyptian history so far 
back of Greek antiquity as to make it impossible 
to stop at this point, but to call for the tracing of 
Egyptian ideas back to Egyptian sources. The 
special merit of Mr. Birch’s revision is that it is 
in this respect a supplement of the original, and 
pushes the work further back. The latest edi- 
tion of Dr. Birch is published in this country by 
the Messrs. 8. E. Cassino & Co., Boston—having 
on the title page the date of the present year— 
in three volumes 8vo, copiously and usefullY 
illustrated. 


.---Among other popular helps of the best 
class The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges, under the general editorship of Dr. 
Perowne, Dean of Peterborough, continues to 
hold the first rank. We have before us two num- 
bers of this excellent and convenient commen- 
tary, containing the part in Acts, by Professor 
J. R. Lumby, D.D., and that on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by Canon Farrar. Pains are taken 
in both to omit nothing valuable, but to incor- 
porate everything in the most intelligible form 
possible, Occasionally words appear in the 
Greek text. When they can be exhibited equally 
well in English transliteration, this is done. 
The Hebrew is always introduced in this way. 
We have examined the different numbers of ‘this 
series as they appeared and always with great 
satisfaction. It is a splendid testimony to the 
sound, intellectual and spiritual condition of the 
English speaking churches that such commen- 
taries as these are demanded. They are made 
on the basis of the open-minded and exhaustive 
biblical study of the past fifty years. They stand 
on the ground of a reverent faith, but reach it 
not by way of authority nor of tradition, but of 
scholarship. They do not ‘deal deceitfully” 
with the text nor with their readers, but pay 
that supreme homage to the word which is im- 
plied in giving it out exactly as it is. Nor, on the 
other hand, are we treated, in these commentaries, 
to capricious and arrogant scholarship, which 
assumes to discard the study of other times and to 
possess the true meaning of Scripture, by a pene- 
tration of its own. They do not practice on the 
Christian public the fraud of blatant Bible 
readers, who are ready at any moment to tell you 
off-hand how to read the Book of Books. We do 
not know where to turn for popular commen- 
taries as good as these, and in the present 
state of biblical criticism we do not see that bet- 
ter can be expected. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Scribner & Welford, New York. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press. Macmillan, New York.)—-——The 
Hand-books for Bible Classes, edited by the Rev. 
Marcus Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, D.D., are composed on a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan of their own, and designed expressly 
for Bible class instruction. Special atten- 
tion is given to the doctrinal devolopment, par- 
ticularly in such a number as that on The Kpis- 
tle to the Romans, edited by Principal Brown of 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen, where we 
find the body of Scotch Calvinistic Divinity in- 
corporated into the manual, and developed vig- 
orously out of the Epistle. For purposes of 
Bible class instruction this is a strong point in 
favor of the manual. It gives it a systematic 
character, and will prove a valuable assistance 
to hold the class from wasting time and strength 
in a sentimental and ineffectual beating the 
bush. The number on the Book of Genesis, in 
the same series, is by Dr. Dods himself, and starts 
with a remarkably free theory of the composi- 
tion and character of the book. Not only is the 
documentary theory of composition accepted, 
but that of successive revisions. The Mosaic au- 
thorship is asserted only in a loose and general 
sense ; and the attempt to bring the cosmogony 
into scientific shape is virtually abandoned, 
though its religious truthfulness and inspiration 
are maintained on very substantial grounds. Dr. 
Dods asserts flatly that to the simple folk who 
were the primitive readers of these accounts the 
creative week must have been neither more nor 
less than a week of seven days; and that this 
consideration controls the meaning now, and 
that we are to read these passages with the sim- 
plicity of children, who find no trouble with them 
as they run; but that when the scientific fact 
comes up, another face is on the matter. It 
stands in different relations; and attention is 
drawn to certain hard and fast facts of 
creation which the narrative does not profess 
to contain in the scientific form and which, 
when required in that form, must be looked 
for outside of it. This is strong and sensi- 
ble ; but it implies a theory of Old Testament in- 
spiration which is certainly a new thing in the 





Free Church of Scotland. The commentary 
is thoroughly and admirably arranged for class 
use and can be commended without reserve. (T. 
& T. Clark, Edinburgh. Scribner & Welford, 
New York.) 


...-The Messrs, Phillips & Hunt publish in 
good form, on good paper and in clear open 
type, The Lesson Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1884, by the Revs. John H. 
Vincent, D.D., and J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. The text 
of both the authorized and of the revised versions 
is given. The manual contains an abundance 
of good, legible maps. The commentary is care- 
fully made, to the point, and contains enough 
accurate and suggestive information, An excel- 
lent feature is the table of authorities to be con- 
sulted, which puts the student on the track of 
matter accessible to him in English on the 
subject of the lesson. The practical thoughts 
and sermon outlines, however good in them- 
selves, suggest an apprehension that all this 
coddling and prompting may leave the teacher 
little or nothing to do for himself, and break 
down the school by demoralizing the teacher. 
We should advise the teachers to work out their 
own reflections on the lessons, and if they dis- 
cover their minister preaching from these ser- 
mon outlines to set him adrift.————Mrs, Wilbur 
F. Crafts’s Lesson Hand-book for Primary and In- 
termediate Teachers (Cong. 8. 8. and Publishing 
Society) also follows the International Lessons 
for 1884, and contains the two texts of the Author- 
ized and of the Revision. It goes on the compre- 
hensive plan of including a little of everything. 
The commentary is printed in full from the text 
of “Jamieson, Fausset and Brown.” The stu- 
dent is provided with a bewildering abundance of 
“expositions, explanations, illustrations, adapta- 
tions,” with “black-board outlines and hints, se- 
lected songs for each lesson, temperance lessons, 
missionary lessons, holiday lessons, suggestions 
for children’s prayer-meeting, etc.,” all made ir- 
resistible by the superadded attraction of illus- 
trations by Miss Lilian J. Brigham, who begins 
on the title page with the sentimental device of 
a heart with a baby init over the verse, ‘ Be- 
cause [have put youin my heart,” Phil. i, 7. 
The manual is made for teachers who cannot go 
alone, and indicates very little confidence in their 
independent piety, and almost none at all in 
their ability to study up a —_ies- 
son, or to give it for themselvyes,——— 
A far more serious, sensible and rational 
manual of notes on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for the coming year is that pre- 
pared by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D. (Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publishing Society), 
The Pocket Series, issued in quarterly numbers, 
of which Part I, January to March, is now out, 
Itis simple in plan and execution, deals plainly 
with practical matters and is satisfied with practi- 
cal expositions without going into the subtleties 
of the text. It is suggestive and helpful, and 





offers an assistance which will stimulate 
the student to think for himself. 
The text used is the Revision. 


———We mention as standard Sunday-school 
lesson books the Pilgrim Series; or, Pilgrim 
Question Book on the International Lessons, iv 
various numbers, graded to different ages, 
(Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society.) ———The Scholar’s Hand-book on the 
International Lessons. Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles and in the Old Testament, by Edwin W. 
Rice. (American Sunday-school Union ).——The 
Messrs. Phillips & Hunt publish, also, the well 
known Berean Question, in three different grades, 
beginning with No. I, the Senior Lesson Book. 


....Dr, Susanna W. Dodds, of St, Louis, pub- 
lishes a hygienic cook book, Health in the House- 
hold (Fowler & Wells), which shows more dispo- 
sition than most compilations of this school to 
compromise. The author is content with put- 
ting meats of all kinds low down in the dietary 
scale, but does not wholly repudiate them; and 
her protest against milk, butter and eggs is 
feeble. The general alimentary theory of the 
book, though modified in many respects, remains 
essentially unchanged. The author struggles 
bravely with the problem of developing any con- 
siderable variety out of the Grahamite material. 
By a surreptitious use of eggs and milk she pro- 
duces an imposing array of puddings, The addi- 
tion of a ten-cent beef-bone to the pot carries 
her triumphantly through an inviting list of 
soups. And the common-sense conclusion that, 
if people must have meat, they should use it in 
the best way, has induced her to add a pretty 
full manual for their preparation, The book 
comes out strong on breads of all sorts, 
and particularly in those simple, wholesome 
and appetizing varieties produced from coarse 
flour, salt and water. As to the hygienic dietary 
we cannot say much. The fruit diet pre- 
scribed would kill many persons. The fresh 
picked fruit, so strictly insisted on, would, in 
the majority of families, consume in the break - 
fast the earnings of the day. The protest against 
the use of salt cannot be supported by facts ; and 
as to the attempt to maintain it by an appeal to 
the customs of graminivorous herds in the state 
of nature, St. Louis is far enough on the way 
to the ‘salt licks” of the plains to leave the au- 
thor less excuse than if she lived further away ; 





in New York, for example. Like all attempts to 
draw domestic life back to the simplicity of na- 
ture,this manual contains much that is well worth 
considering. The protest against concentrated 
food, against the exelusive use of fine flours, the- 
plea for bulk in food as well as for nutritive 
properties, are all good. Asa scheme of life the 
theory goes to pieces on the assumption that an 
artificial life in man must be bad and unnatural. 
But we should like to know what that is good 
for anything in civilized existence is not arti- 
ficial? How can we keep our dietetics alone on 
the low plane of nature, when the rest of life is 
on the high artificial plane? If these hygienic 
reformers fairly considered the proposition that 
civilized life must be an artificial life, and must 
depend on art for its success and its perfection, 
they might modify a good many of their posi- 
tions; as to the use of tea and coffee, for ex- 
ample, as well as of meats and the like. 


...-The third and closing volume of Joseph 
Henry Allen’s Christian History in its Three 
Great Periods (Roberts Brothers, Boston) calls 
for no considerable modification of the judg- 
ment we have already expressed on the two pre- 
vious numbers. Mr. Allen tells us that he 
sketched the work which this volume completes 
about thirty-five years ago. The working up, if 
we are to judge from the appearence of the work 
itself, must be much more recent. It is written 
in a “ taken for granted ” style, with more breadth 
than depth, and with that easy kind of urbane 
appreciation which is the special achievement of 
the facile Christianity which has exchanged the 
study of the Scriptures for the comparative 
study of religions. It represents much reading, 
more talking, and, most of all, a set of opinions 
which are in the air and assumed to be sure to 
win. Mr, Allen’s admiration and candor are as 
provoking as some men’s malice; for he never 
permits us to doubt in the praises he bestows on 
the heroes of faith that he is only dressing a vic- 
tim for sacrifice. A specimen of his method is 
his judgment on Schleiermacher and his school. 

“The mere fact that for dogmatic theology they 
have substituted speculative theology—tha*: for a 
cruel and despotic Creed they have given us its in- 
substantial and harmless reflection in the mirror of 
Christian experience—is a revolution such as the 
early Reformers could never have dreamed of. It is 
ali there: the Incarnation, the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, Election, and the Judgment; but as different 
from the menacing and imperious dogmas of the 
past as the fair reflection in a lake, or the bright 
landscape on canvas, is from the bleak precipices 
and horrible chasms of an Alpine range. In color 
and shape you could not tell the difference. That 
difference is in the lack of substance and of life. 

. + The dogma has become simply a fact of reli- 
gious consciousness; and, as such, a constituent 
part of modern philosophic thought. Here is its 
harmlessness; for nobody ts afraid of a reflection in 
amirror. Here, too, is its security; for nobody can 
hurt a shadow.” 

The following paragraphs are worth quoting, 
partly as giving the key-note of the book and 
asan example of his genial and appreciative 
style, due to an author we have been obliged to 
criticise : 

“The chief service, however, is done, not by merely 
making the dogma harmless and spectral, but by 
linking modern forms of thought and experience 
with the old sanctities of the religious life. . . . 
This result was the easier, because Schielermacher 
was no bleak and arid metaphysician, but a man full 
of a sweet piety, a steady patriotism, a noble integ- 
rity, and moral earnestness. Historian, critic, scholar, 
theologian, his great function was to be the most 
eminent of preachers to the souls of his own people ; 
the tenderest of friends and counselors to his nearer 
circle of friends, So that, with all his intellectual 
eminence, and his fame as a constructor of the new 
theology, it remains his true glory that he sought its 
foundations in his own experience, and that he made 
it a fresh testimony and help to the reality of the 
religious life.” 


...-From the Messrs, E. P. Dutton & Co. we 
have The Gospel and its Witnesses, a brief and 
most readable series of lectures preached at St, 
James's, Westminster, by the Rev. Professor 
Henry Wace D. D., Chaplain tothe Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The lectures are designed to 
review the chief facts in the life of our Lord and 
show how, after all the long controversy about 
them, the evidence stands, and how little im- 
pression has been made upon it. The Messrs. 
Dutton have done good service in the publica- 
tion of these lectures here. Professor Wace is 
a competent authority and makes his points with 
English simplicity and clearness, and with the 
candor which is the splendid virtue of modern 
scholarship. The same publishers (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) bring out an interesting collec- 
tion of Sermons Preached in English Churches, 
by the Rev. Phillips Brooks. There are fourteen 
of them, preached in thirteen of the best known 
and most influential English pulpits. They are 
marked with the high and rare characteristics of 
the author and make a collection which would 
distinguish an ordinary preacher, though, in 
looking over them, we have had occasion to re- 
call the long standing opinion that a preacher 
does his best work in his own 
pulpit or among his own people. 
The illustrations, Rssons and thoughts for 
practical life which lie scattered thickly in the 
Book of Esther are brought out in a rich, 
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clear and telling way by the Rev. Joseph 8. Van 
Dyke in From Gloom to Gladness. (Funk & 
Wagnaljs.) The Rev. Dr. Breed, of Philadelphia, 
supplies an interesting introduction. The 
chapters are well nucleated, and we name the 
book with confidence that it will be to our 
readers stimulating and instructive, ———A 
plain, forcible, and suggestive little roanuai 
is Thoughis on The Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. 
Francis Washburn, (Thomas Whittaker), with 
plenty of good, vigorous thinking in 1t, expressed 
in a free, open way without much regard to form, 
conservative in sociology, rather doubtful about 
systematic theology, but earnest about Christian 
institutions, Christian principles, life and 
activity. 


.-..In 1834 Jacob Abbott, then a young minis- 
ter at Roxbury, Massachusetts, published the 
first simple story in the afterward famous ‘‘Rol- 
lo Books.” It was written on the principle of 
depending for interest on common things and 
turning them to the highest uses in the way of 
illustration and impression. The success of the 
books was immediate and so great that we have 
never been able to divest ourselves of the con- 
viction that no juvenile books ever written are 
on the whole equal to the “Rollo Books.” This 
opinion is deepened by our examination of the 
the republication, in 14 vols,, just received from 
the Messrs, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. They deal 
with life so truly, and so much in its own whole- 
some spirit, that we have known the intimation 
that they were works of fiction to 
be deeply and conscientiously resented. 
They glow with American color and with the 
sentiment, the honor, the moral ideas and stand- 
ards of our best American and Christian homes, 
They are free from littlenesses of spirit and tem- 
per, written in the broadest and truest charity, 
and with no disposition to insist on things in- 
different, in which they were remarkably in ad- 
vance of their time. This was characteristic of 
Jacob Abbott. Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, re- 
marked of his ‘Way to do good”: “It is de- 
lightful to read a book so good and so sensible, 
so zealous for what is valuable, so fair about 
what is indifferent.” This zeal as to essentials 
and fair treatment of non-essentials runs 
through all he wrote and proved the basis of its 
catholic character. The *‘ Rollo Books” have the 
additional merit of being a progressive series, 
They begin with ‘Learning to talk,” and end 
with elementary readings in natural philosophy, 
and may be given to a child as a solid possession 
to be leaned on until he is well beyond the first 
steps. The Messrs, Crowell & Co, republish 
three other Classic juveniles from the same ad~ 
mirable writer for young readers. The Jonas 
Books, in 6 vols, 16 mo; The Lucy Books, 6 volr. 
16mo, and Abbott's American Histories for 
Youth, 8 vols. 12mo, We should like the repub- 
lication better if the date 1883 was honestly 
imprinted on the title page. 


..-.We have already given a commendatory 
notice of Mra, Sophie Winthrop Weitzel’s “ Sis- 
ter and Saint,” the “ Life of Jacqueline Pascal.” 
Mrs, Weitzel is the wife of a New England pas- 
tor, a lady of rare gifts and the best culture, She 
writes with grace and strength, and with a eer- 
tain amplitude of knowledge which carries her 
through her subject on a broad belt of intelli- 
gence, with side lights breaking in, and with 
things described and noted down, not only in 
their minute and individual details, but in their 
distant relations and comparatively. This is 
truer than ever of her latest publication, Renée of 
France, Duchess of Ferarra, (A. D, F. Ran- 
dolph.) The first chapter makes a good start, 
with an allusion to the portrait of the subject of 
the memoir in the historical gallery of the palace 
of Versailles, among the great characters of her 
time, and often turns back to describe her de- 
scent from the good king, Louis XII, “ the 
father of his people,” and the influences which 
molded her character and brought her out the 
strong friend of the reformed faith she con- 
tinued to be to the end. The times were excit- 
ing and momentous. The Guises, Coligny, 
the De Medicis, Popes Julius and Leo X, Calvin 
and others, who fill a great place in the world’s 
history, were on the stage. Amid all the 
Princess Renée played a part which ought 
not to be forgotten; but which, because in 
large measure it has been, is a fortunute theme 
for Mrs. Weitzel’s pen, especially as the Protest- 
ant world is now just turning from the com- 
memoration of the Reformation, as opened by 
Luther, to consider the work of Zwingli, Calvin, 
and the French Reformers, A better subject to 
reflect the troubled life of the times, from the 
Protestant point of view, could hardly be chosen 
than this Renée of France, the Duchess of Fer- 
rara, Mrs. Weitzel has proved herself equa! to 
the task ;and her book, besides being one of great 
biographic and religious interest, confirms and 
hightens the impreasions we have previously re- 
ceived of her literary power. 


...-A pathetic interest attaches to the Rev, 
William M. Baker’s The Ten Theophanies; or, 
The Appearances of Our Lord to Men before his 
Birth in Bethlehem (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
as the last work of the lamented author, written 
and finished when the hand of death was on him, 
and published after he nad entered into rest. 
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It is the product of a poetic and believing mind, 
which handles the Scripture with little care for 
hermeneutics ; but with an absorbing and rap- 
turous faith in them, as the steps for an ascend- 
ing soul to rise on into the near and ever nearer 
eternal life. The theological assumption that 
Christ was the personal center of these Old Test- 
ament divine appearances is not new, and is at 
least suggested in several passages of the New 
Testament. Mr. Baker, seizing it with the grasp 
of a faith transfigured or glorified by the ap- 
proach of death and emancipated from gram- 
matical restraints and scholarly methods, sub- 
limes the Old Testament into a kind of sacred 
Psalm of Life, or holy allegory, in which these 
divine appearances to the ancient worthies 
shine as heralds of the coming sun. There 
is a noble and truly Christian, as weil as philo- 
sophic largeness in the conception from which 
the book starts, that the root of all human vir- 
tue, and of all truth in pagan faiths was Christ ; 
and that it is not to Buddha, nor to Mohammed, 
nor to Zoroaster, nor to Jadaism that we are to 
trace the resemblances of their systems to Chris- 
tianity, but to Christ working in the heart of 
the “prophets who spake since the world began.” 
He quotes with approbation the remark of 
Augustine : 

“What is now called the Christian religion has 
existed among the ancients, and was not absent 
from the beginning of the human race unti) Christ 
came, from which time the true religion, which ex- 
lated already, began w be cailed Christian.” 


..A natural sequel to the author's recent 
work “On The Desert” is Among the Holy Hills, 
by Henry M. Field, D.D. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
The sacred land of Palestine may be described 
by the traveler ten thonsand times and yet never 
lose its interest when an oriyinal thinker and 
observer, and withal a Christian heart, tells the 
story of travel. We may have reud scores of 
books on Palestine, and in person spied out the 
land from Dan to Beersheba, and yet we shall go 
over the ground again in Dr. Field’s vivid narra- 
tive with all the enjoyment of a fresh subject. 
Dr, Field is not only a Christian thinker and 
observer, but bas rare power of expression, The 
ease of his style, ita rhythmic flow and its con- 
versational simplicity are most attractive, while 
beneath all is a healthfulpess of thought anda 
strong common sense, Which render him unex- 
celled, if not unequaled, in telling a pilgrim’s tale, 
In the volume before us he does not enter into 
questions of archeology and topography, nor 
address his work to students in these depart- 
mente, but deals in the more useful and edifying 
subjects that touch the heart and affect the life 
of the reader. He speaks as a man of large ex- 
perience and broad views, who holds fellowship 
with all that is good and true, and is not con- 
tracted in thought or feeling by mere names. 
He is reverent and yet discriminating. Jerusa- 
lem, the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan, Lebanon, 
derive new life from the touch of his pen and 
awaken new interest in his observations on them. 
There 1s nothing tame or hackneyed in the vol- 
ume. It is as fresh and pure as a newly-opened 
rose in June. Dr. Field has, by his books of 
travel, established a permanent fame and won 
an enduring prominence in the ranks of Ameri- 
can authors. 


...-Prof. Nichola, of Boston, has written a 
most timely and valuable treatise on Water Sup- 
ply, Considered from the Chemicaland Sanitary 
Stand-point, (John Wiley & Son, N.Y.) After 
an introductory chapter on the general character 
of liquids and the relations of solutions, he con- 
siders the importance to be attached to drinking 
water as it effects the human system. It is the 
great conveyancer ; and as such its purity is most 
essential. ‘The methods of water analysis are 
then considered. Next comes a discussion as to 
the various sources of supply, such as rain water, 
surface waters, ground waters, and that deeper 
supply of what is sometimes called resident 
water, which we get from artesian springs, deep 
wells and sometimes from side hill springs. 
Chapters viii and ix discuss the artificial im- 
provement of natural waters, such as by sedi- 
mentation, storage, acration and filtration. 
This is a subject attracting more and more at- 
tention, Even the removal of suspended matters 
is of great importance, The problem of how to 
deal with organic matter in solution is not so 
easy. With all our varied artiticial filters, none 
of them accomplish this object. There is still a 
field for chemical investigation in this direc- 
tion, We are glad to see so handy and valuable 
a résumé of the whole subject from Prof, Nichols ; 
for, in relation to the public health, no consid- 
eration isof more importance. It is just now 
being claimed that a certain holy well at Mecca, 
from which pilgrims by thousands have drunk 
the sacred water, is so defiled with organic mat- 
ter as to have been a distributer of cholera and 
other diseases, Such books as this not only give 
the facta, but direct attention to the serious con- 
cern of a pure water supply. 


.-+-D. Dorchester, D.D., of Natick, Mass., has 
done good service for the cause of temperance by 
his pamphlet entitled Latest Drink Sophistries 
versus Total Abstinence. No name of pub- 
lisher is given; but a common letter stamp se- 
cures acopy from Miss E. M. Brown, 36 Bloom- 
field Street, Boston. We regard it aa well 
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worth sending for. The past discussion of the 
subject is as to the ‘Cosmic Theory, or How far 
Intemperance is Determined by Natural Laws.” 
The influences of civilization, race, climate, of 
native wines and beers and the doctrine of in- 
nate life are fairly presented and forcibly dis- 
cussed. This part of the argument is well 
sustained, and ought to remove the cavils of 
many sincere doubters, The second part, 
whether alcohol is useful or harmful in a 
healthy body, is so much a medical question, 
that the writer can do but little more than to 
bring together and compare the testimonies and 
experiences of different authorities. The 
author, unfortunately, starts with the 
plates of Dr. Sewall (1842), which modern 
pathology has left far behind. While alcohol 
is the genius of degeneration, and does produce 
marked changes in the stomach and other vital or- 
gans, these plates, as here presented, belong to the 
domain of imaginary pathology and microscopy. 
Several of the other testimonies are of value as 
presenting the judgment and experience of the 
last 25 years, which have been rich in experiment- 
al and microscopical knowledge. This excellent 
treatise will do good ; but the latter part could be 
made stronger than it now ix. 


...»The Ely lectures for 1883, in the Union 
Theological Seminary, by Professor Geo. 8. Mor- 
ris, of the University of Michigan, on Philos- 
ophy and Christianity, are richly worth what- 
ever pains are required to possess oneself of 
their contents. It cannot be said too often 
that the points in issue between faith and 
skepticism are, in their last analysis, ques- 
tions of philosophy, and that philosophy must 
arbitrate and decide, The great weakness of 
scientific unbelief is its attempt to escape this 
necessity and toset up a court of its own. Pro- 
fessor Morris starts with a discussion of the the- 
ory of knowledge, which he defines and settles, 
He is ahard hitter, but a fair one. He thinks 
deeply, expresses himself clearly, and, without 
giving his chapters the appearance of a polemic, 
covers the philosophic ground in issue between 
faith and materialistic skepticism, especially as 
to the theory of knowledge and of reality. His 
view of revelation as a spiritual process of know!l- 
edge is profound and far reaching, especially in 
the pregnant proposition that “the content of 
revelation cannot be out of essential relation to 
intelligence.” His chapters on the biblical the- 
ory of knowledge, and of ontology, are worth the 
close study required to understand them. Bo, 
also, are the observations on the Trinity and 
Triune existence. Evangelical and sound as 
these lectures are, we dare not be sure that the 
Steubenville Presbytery, which silenced Dr. 
McLane, would be so well pleased with the expo- 
sition of the process of salvation in Christ, and 
assertion that the sinner’s redemption is a spir- 
itual process and not merely a mechanical or legal 
one. Professor Morris shows himself in these 
lectures a thinker and a leader of thought. 


...-The anthor of “John Inglesant,” Mr. J. H. 
Shorthouse, publishes through the Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co., another of those spiritual studies, 
which are so striking in “‘ John Inglesant.” The 
subject of the study is suggested by passages in 
the autobiography of Jung-Stilling, who is, we 
suppose, the original of The Litlle School-master 
Mark: a Spiritual Romance. The story turns 
on the strong contrast between the idyllic sim- 
plicity of ‘The Little Mark,” and the artificial, 
heartless, worldly aridity and scornful skepticism 
of the palace to which he was transferred. The 
sketch is not completed, but ends ina catas- 
trophe at the moment when the difficulties of 
the situation are fully developed. Simple, brief, 
and unfinished as it is, and probably intended to 
be, it gives room for the outlining of several 
very effective characters, ‘ Little Mark” in his 
absolute simplicity, is the everywhere present 
and absorbing interest of the study. Though 
suggested by a passage in Jung-Stilling’s autobi- 
ography, he is not Jung-Stilling—neither as boy 
norman. In very effective combination with 
him, we have first the Prince, with his respect- 
ful, reluctant skepticism ; the Princess-sister, with 
her earnest, devout activities, the Princess-wife 
and her attendant court, to represent, from a 
masculine and a feminine point of view; the 
heartless, soul-weary product of the Italian re- 
naissance, while the regular musicians and ac- 
tors of the count furnish still another type of 
the Italian renaissance in which, though faith 
is dead, the heart is kept alive, at least for the 
present, by the inspiration of art. 


...»The People and Politics, by G. W. Hosmer, 
M.D., published by James R, Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton, is an octavo of three hundred and thirty-nine 
pages, in which the author discusses the struct- 
ure of states and the significance and relation 
of political forms. The work is in part a his- 
tory, both ancient and modern, in which the 
salient facts with reference to the organization 
and structure of states are, for the purposes had 
in view by the author, briefly sketched ; and it is 
in part a philosophical discussion of the sphere 
and function of states in the socialsystem. Both 
features are continuously blended together as the 
author pr ds from ehapter to chapter in the 
orderly arrangement and exhibition of his sub- 
ject. From the reading which we have been able 








to give to the book, we judge that the task bas 
been well executed, and that the work will be 
found interesting and entertaining, particularly 
to that class of readers whose aptitudes and 
habits of mind lead them to relish such investi- 
gations. The author is a thoughtful writer, who 
does not waste words merely to fill space, but 
who has ideas to convey, and then conveys them 
in clear and lucid language. The book would 
have been greatly improved by the addition of a 
good index as an aid to the reader. Authors, 
being familiar with all parts of their own books, 
are very apt not to appreciate the value of such 
an index to those who are not thus familiar. 


The English illustrated weeklies come out 
with their holiday editions strong and glorious 
as usual, Between the Christmas numbers of the 
London Graphic, the Illustrated News and the 
Sporting and Dramatic News there is little to 
choose ; and it is hardly necessary to make the 
attempt, as each has its own style and holds to 
its own distinct and separate line of work. They 
all meet, however, in the common rivalry of out- 
doing each other in large colored lithographs, 
where, on the whole, we cannot see that the com- 
petition results in any improvement to the art, 
except, possibly, in the way of broad and rather 
coarse popular effects. The large blocks on 
which these illustrations are engraved put them 
in striking contrast with American work, both 
in style, method and object aimed at. They are 
freer, broader and not so fine; but they have 
merits which we cannot afford to overlook, espe- 
cially when the purpose for which they are made 
is considered. They are, as a whole, full of life 
and action. They come out strong with their 
telling work at the right place, without wasting 
it where it is not wanted ; and they come up with 
something fresh from the national life of the 
people, not copied from Italian pictures, nor 
with sketches from Timbuctoo. The cover of the 
Sporting and Dramatic News is an example of 
high technical knowledge and skill set to achieve 
a popular work. 


....-The Rev. D. B. Montgomery, of Owens- 
ville, Ind., is editur and publisher of a valuable 
General Baptist History. It opens with a long 
chapter, written by Jeff. Holeman, M.D., on the 
‘General Baptists in England and Europe.” It 
is a succinct account of the rise,growth and prin- 
ciples of this division of immersionists, which 
dates,he tells us,from 1611, in England ; but it is 
not so valuable as the rest of the book, because 
fuller and better histories of the ground cov- 
ered are obtainable. Mr. Montgomery’s sketches 
of the numerous bodies of General Baptists in 
the South and West are for the most part new, 
and they make the book indispensable to those 
who want the general Baptist history of this 
country. We are told inthe preface that this 
book will ‘‘open the way for an entirely new 
work,” Itis to be hoped that the subject will 
be pursued with more regard for its unity, and 
that there will be more definite facts and clear- 
ness of statement in the next volume. The 
pioneer, however, has done General Baptists and 
ecclesiastical students a service, for which he 
should and will receive their hearty thanks. 


....Martin Bernhard; or, Seed-time and 
Harvest, enlarged from the German of 
Franz Hoffman, by Mrs. 8. K. Porter (M. 
J. Riegal, Easton, Penn.), is the story of a 
boy, who, by diligent use of his time and 
opportunities, rose from the very modest po- 
sition of >goose-herd in his native village to be a 
brilliant commander in the army. Although the 
incidents of the story fall together with more 
nicety than they generally do in real life, there 
is nothing related that is not possible; and 
the moral of the story, that what the boy 
sows the man reaps, is well brought out, as well 
as the truth that with patience and fidelity the 
boy may make of himself what he will. The book 
is one that will interest every boy; at least every 
boy who has aspirations. 


....The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish “ The 
Paddock Lectures for 1883” on The Foundations 
of Religious Belief, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson, 
D.D., Professor at Cornell. The point of the 
lectures is to vindicate the methods of Natural 
Theology against modern objections, which is 
done with fairness and candor, and with all 
pains to ascertain every point in the opposing 
argument. The lectures exbibit a special famil- 
iarity with the kind of reasoning they are aimed 
at, and an appreciation of its force, which is, we 
regret to say, unusual among professional theo- 
logians. They would be improved by greater 
clearness of style and by a more simple and di- 
rect presentation of points. 

....We have already called attention to the 
sketches of recent artists in the Magazine of Art. 
These sketches and the illustrations which ac- 
companied them are now published by the 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., in a handsome quarto, 
under the title of Some Modern Artists and Their 
Work, by Wilfred Meynell. The collection does 
not include a full list of modern artists, and does 
not pretend to; but, without being in any sense 
exhaustive, the volume is an entertaining and 
useful series of intelligent miscellaneous sketches 
of prominent artists and their work, The illus- 
trations and reproductions of pictures are a help- 
ful and essential feature of the collection. 





....We acknowledge the receipt of the report 
of the National Education Assembly held at 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, Aug. 9th—12th, 1883, 
with sixty addresses, historical notes and tables 
of illiteracy and education from the census of 
1880, compiled and edited by the Rev. J. C. 
Hartzell, D.D. (Phillips & Hunt.) This report 
contains a number of important papers on the 
subject of public education, and a great deal of 
information in small compass on the various as- 
pects of the problem of national education. It is 
a convenient and compendious collection for 
popular use, as well as an impressive exhibition 
of one of the greatest and most difficult practi- 
cal problems we have on our hands. 





....-Mr. George H. Holden’s recognized posi- 
tion as a bird-fancier, and an authority on do- 
mesticated birds, adds practical value to the 
handsome octavo recently published by him on 
Canaries and Cage-Birds, (Published by him- 
self). The work is a practical manual for the 
use of those who keep birds for pleasure or for 
profit. It gives them the author’s conclusions 
as to food care, breeding, rearing, and 
training to sing, together with hints for the 
selection of good birds. The drawings are made 
and colored with great care, under the au- 
thor’s supervision. A select list is given of the 
music domesticated birds are taught to sing. The 
manual describes the habits and treatment of 
more than fifty. different kinds of domesticated 
birds, American and foreign, and gives direc- 
tions when they are required for the training of 
wild birds. A graceful feature of the collection 
is the Bird Songs or the “Bulfinch Melodies” in- 
troduced with it, arranged by Mr. Albert J. Hol- 
den, of this city. 


....There is the charm of a genuine and un- 
mistakable spirituality in Agnes Giberne, which 
she impresses on her books, and which reveals 
itself especially in Daily Evening Rest, a collec- 
tion of *‘ thoughts about the Master,” published 
in 82mo, by the Messrs. Robert Carter & 
Brothers. ———A very handsomely arranged and 
manufactured spiritual compilation, of the same 
general character, from the same publishers, by 
the author of “‘ Morning and Night Watches,” is 
Voices of The Good Shepherd and Shadows of 
The Great Rock, au English compilation, in the 
main of appropriate Scripture verses, printed 
handsomely in red and black. Devotional and 
stylish. 


....-The Monday Club of Boston publish for 
their Ninth Series forty-eight Sermons on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1884 
(Boston: Cong. 8. 8. and Publishing Society.) 
Theee sermons are by a club of twelve Congrega- 
tional ministers of Boston and vicinity, who are 
in the prime of life and in the full responsibility 
of the active ministry. They make the impression 
of a faithful and vigorous pulpit in that part of 
Massachusetts, They stand before the public on 
the unique ground of a course of expository and 
practical sermons parallel with the Sunday- 
school work for the coming year. 


....From the Century Company we have the 
semi-annual volume of The Century Illustrated 
Magazine, containing the issue from May to Oc- 
tober of the current year, also the two semi- 
annual volumes of the St. Nicholas, Vol. X, 
Part I, from November, 1882, to May, 1883, and 
Part II, from May to October, 1883, A glance 
through these volumes is enongh to show how 
much of the very best as well as of the most en- 
tertaining and newest literary matter the readers 
of these magazines contrive to absorb slowly and 
with the least possible labor in their monthly 
readings. 


....The report of the Hon, Spencer F, Baird, 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisher- 
ies for the year 1880 is just received, Congress 
being as usual about three years behind in the 
publication, It is a large volume, crowded with 
valuable information arranged so as to be easily 
accessible. In addition to the United States re- 
port proper it contains an account of the Berlin 
Fishery Exhibition, and a large amount of mat- 
ter on the history, statistics and propagation of 
food fishes, with a great variety of miscellaneous 
information as to the oyster and oyster culture. 


...-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a 
very attractive and convenient popular edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma ; an Es- 
say Toward a Better Apprehension of The Bible, in 
16mo size, on good paper, and in good, readable 
type.———The Messrs T. Y. Crowell & Co, have 
brought out a pocket gem of a book, in Bryce’s 
Pearl English Dictionary, with about 15,000 words 
which have been selected so as to contain most 
of those whose spelling could perplex any one, 
together with the terms of all kinds which are 
most likely to require explanation. 


....Mr. Oscar Fay Adams edits A Brief Hand- 
book of English Authors, which is well enough 
in plan and as far as it goes; but it does not go 
very far, and the plan is intentionally incom- 
plete. The critical notes and descriptions are 
too brief to give considerable assistance to 
readers who do not already know more of the 
subject than is contained in them, and the value 
of the summary criticisms of the authors depends 
largely on that of the source from which they 
are compiled. 
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..-The Lutheran Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, bring out a neat little edition, trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. P. C. Croll, of 
Professor Delitzsch’s classic Jewish Artisan- 
Life inthe Time of Jesus. The translator has 
preserved the spirit, gracefulness and simplicity 
of the original, and otherwise done his work so 
well that his English version makes much the 
same impression and is as delightfully vivid and 
picturesque as the original. 


..‘* Her Seconds Part” of Senhor Carolino’s 
English as She is Spoke (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
hardly less excruciatingly funny than the first. 
The ‘‘figured pronunciations” are beyond the 
ingenuity of Mr. James Millington’s preface to 
explain. Those who have not already laughed 
themselves out over the first part, will find it 
hard not to do so over the new provocation of 
this supreme and irresistible nonsense, 


A volume of serious and useful Expository 
and Practical Lectures on Haggai and Zech- 
ariah, by the late Rev. John Van Eaton, D.D., 
is published by the United Pres, Board, Pitts- 
burgh, and edited with a prefave by the Rev. W. 
J. Robinson, D.D. These lectures are plain, 
forcible, and interesting, and models of practi- 
cal pastoral exposition and application. 


..The Messrs Appleton & Co. are getting 
rapidly through with their exquisite Parchment 
Edition of Shakespeare. They have now pub- 
lished vol. XI, containing Othello, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, and Cymbeline, and Vol. XII, with 
Pericles, the last of the plays, and all of the 
poems, 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A VERY uncommon collection of stories for 
young people is True Tales for My Grandsons, 
by the distinguished traveler, Sir Samuel White 
Baker (Macmillan & Co.). The stories have 





the charm for young readers that they 
are true while they serve all the purposes 


of romantic fiction. ‘They are tales which 
the great explorer has gathered by land 
and sea in boyhood and manhood in the 
course of his varioas and adventurous life. They 
run on various lines of interest. One gives the 
exciting history of a whaler, another the romance 
of ** Everard Harcourt,” another comes from the 
depths of Sir Samuel’s Egyptian wanderings, 
while those which to the youthful mind would 
have the greatest interest are the stories about 
elephants, their habits, their intelligence and the 
observations on the African species as compared 
with the Indian. The sportsman passion in a 
boy will find something to feed on in the stories 
of dogs, and especially in the accounts of hunt- 
ing in India with trained cheelahs. The numer- 
ous illustrations by W. J. Hennesy, an English 
artist, in the English style, complete the claim of 
the book to a first rank among story books for 
young readers. 

In Donald and Dorothy, Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge adds another to her successful juvenile 
romances. The story is simple though it includes 
quite enough of exciting incident. It depends 
for success on the bright and skilful working up 
of the details, in which no one surpasses Mrs, 
Dodge. It isall pure, fresh and strong, a good 
healthy book to read, with sound notions of life 
and character and which cannot fail to interest 
young readers. The illustrations are of course 
uncommonly good. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

For its purpose to be used in the nursery 
and among children at home, Amanda Shaw 
Elseffer has produced what we are disposed to 
pronounce the best book of the season. The 
rhymes have just enough of sense and nonsense 
and the true jingling rhythm of the nursery. 
They are not in the least commonplace, monoto- 
nous norin the hurdy-gurdy style. The illus- 
trations, by Bessie Beebe, are spirited, and full 
of the most graceful refinement. The publisher, 
8. W. Green’s Son, of this city, has done his part 
as manufacturer of the book uncommonly well. 

We have seen nothing more beautiful in its 
way than the Flower-Songs Series, arranged and 
illustrated by Susie B. Skelding (White, Stokes 
& Allen). Each number in full quarto size, 
has its own special group of little floral poems 
selected with the best taste, and a delight- 
ful love of what is rare and choice, imprinted on 
the best of antique linen paper, and by workmen 
who know as only few do, how to put type and 
paper together. The illustrations are exclu- 
sively, as they should be to suit the poems, floral 
compositions. Far on toward perfection as 
flower painting and printing has gone, it 
would be difficult to find specimens of the art to 
surpass these. The enameled fringe and ex- 
quisite covers in which they are put up, belong 
ina class which we do not often find perfectly 
subdued to the purposes of literary illumination, 
but which in these gems of holiday work make 
whole, the outside being one piece of work with 
the inside, and the illuminations singing the 
same songs, singing them well and in the same 
high and glad strains as the poems. The 
illuminations employed in this series, are 
bound up facing the same poems in a 
much larger collection by the same author, 
and same publishers, under the title of 
Flowers from Hill and Dale. There are 
forty-seven of these poems in this larger collec- 











tion, among them Keat’s “I stood tiptoe upon a 
little hill”; Whittier’s quaint and beautiful 
* Flowers in Winter” ; four lines in original MS. 
from Mr. Aldrich ; Stedman's crisp and stirring 
“Autumn Song”; with Milton’s ‘Call the 
Vales”; Robert Herrick’s “To Blossoms”; 
Stoddard’s *‘Under the Trees”; Mrs. Pychow- 
ska’s ‘‘ Harebells,” which more than holds its 
own with the two following poems on the same 
subject by Walter Scott and Bishop Heber, and 
many others of which we would omit none and 
to which we are not sure that anything should 
be added. The paging of the collection is an 
enigma we have not yet solved, and the page is 
trimmed slightly out of the perfect form of the 
smaller illuminated brochures. 

It will gratify a great many of our readers to 
learn that Kate Greenaway has brought out for 
her juvenile this year, a selection of poems by 
the two sisters, Jane and Ann Taylor, under the 
title of Little Ann and other Poems, by Jane and 
Ann Taylor, illustrated by Kate Greenaway (Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons), These two 
sisters belonged to ** the Taylors of Ongar,” of- 
ten spoken of as the most literary English family 
of their day. Isaac, the brother, distinguished 
himself as the author of “‘ Ancient Christianity.” 
The father after making a name as an engraver, 
became a Congregational minister. Ann married 
Joseph Gilbert, an eminent Congregational min- 
ister and is mostly known by her married name. 
She lived to the age of 85 years. Jane died earlier, 
in 1824, in her forty-first year. The sisters’ 
“‘Nusery Rhymes” and “Poems for Infant 
Minds,” had a great recognition in England and 
in this country, were translated into at least 
two other languages, and have never been sur- 
passed, if indeed they have been equaled. There 
is a quaintness and a didactic simplicity about 
them which agrees well with Kate Greenaway’s 
style of illustration, whose colors and designs 
were never better employed than in introducing 
this collection to the young readers of this gen- 
eration, The same publishers issue the 
Kate Greenaway Almanack for 1884, a sunbeam 
of a calendar, whose jocund face on one’s table 
should be enough to brighten the whole year. 


Mr. John L. Stoddard gives good account of 
his recent travels in Europe in Red-Letler Days 
Abroad (Boston, James R. Osgood & Co.), a well 
manufactured volume, splendidly illustrated for 
its purpose with picturesque and entertaining 
descriptions of travels in sunny Spain, with an 
exhaustive account of “The Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau in 1880,” illustrated with un- 
sparing prodigality; and with « similar vivid and 
pictucesque treatment of Russia as seen at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. The style is that of 
the brilliant correspondent. Great pains have 
been taken with the illustrations, which are cvi- 
dently made from actual photographs with close 
attention to their accuracy, and to their en- 
graving and printing. Inthe exhibition of what 
was done at Ober-Ammergau they go beyond 
anything we have seen in fullness, and cannot 
leave much to be gleaned from that field. 


Mr. William Downes also gives us a whole book 
on Spain, which has grown out of his own obser- 
vations, readings and correspondence— Spanish 
Ways and By-ways,with a Glimpse of the Pyre- 
nees, Both as an observer and as a correspond- 
ent, he relies on himself, and does not hesitate 
to proclaim his variations from Amicis, Gautier 
and Dumas. He has, however, wisely availed 
himself of what they have written and of very 
much beside, and is a well-read, intelligent and 
quick-witted observer, not lacking in courage 
nor copfidence. His route lay through the his- 
toric cities of Spain, which he describes in a use- 
ful and interesting way, particularly the art 
collections of Madrid and Seville. His sketches 
and analysis of Velasquez, and account of the im- 
pression he received from his work, are evidently 
favorite parts of his work. In the latter por- 
tion of the volume he gets on to comparatively 
untrodden ground, and is exceptionally fresh. 
The hand of the artist is everywhere conspicuous 
in the book—in the type, paper, page and illus- 
trations, Of these there are more than fifty 
drawn by Henry Sandham, Marcus Waterman, 
A. H. Bicknell and W. P. Bodfish. Both in effect 
and intention they go far beyond mere illustra- 
tion and reach the higher ground of art illumi- 
nation. ‘T'wo route maps are given, which, in a 
country so little exploited by guide-books, is a 
not insignificant feature ; andin other respects 
Mr. Downes seems to have taken pains that his 
book should be useful to travelers as well as en- 
tertaining to readers at home. (Boston: Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. Old Corner Bookstore.) 

The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Bosten, 
bring out in the glory of richly gilt, iluminated 
and satin-fringed covers,a quarto edition of 
Songs and Scenes from Goethe's Faust, illustrated 
with very creditable designs by A. Liezen Mayer 
and Ad. Lalanze, engraved by George T. An- 
drew and others; an attractive competitor 
for favor in these holiday times, 

“Bachelor Bluff” speaks again under the 
guidance and inspiration of Mr. O. B. Bunce, 
This time very much in the character of a preus 
chevalier, uttering the Fair Words about Fair 
Women which Mr. Bunce has gathered from the 
poets and published with the delightful motte 
from the “title of an old English miscellany,” 





“A Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Invention, 
garnished and decked with divers dayntie devices, 
right delicate and delightful, to recreate each 
modest minde withall” (D. Appleton & Uo.) 
‘Bachelor Bluff” takes up the proposition that 
women are treated nnhandsomely in literature, 
and devotes the readings of eight evenings to 
prove that it is full of man’s admiration for 
them. He makes a good beginning with Milton’s 
description of Eve; he brings in spoils from far 
and from near, from Tennyson and Anacreon, 
from Edmund Spenser and Edmund Stedman, 
from France, Italy, Germany, Scotland, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, as well as England and Amer- 
ica. We hope the ladies will be satisfied and not 
breath again the passages of less complimentary 
import which are gallantly passed over by 
“Bachelor Bluff.” The illustrations are few and 
choice, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Asout 300,000 copies of the December 
number of Harper’s were sold in this country. 


.-President John Taylor, the official head 
of the Mormon Church, is preparing an elabo- 
rate statement of the political and social attitude 
of the Latter-day Saints for the January number 
of the North American Review. 


..N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau Street, New 
York, will issue in a few days the first wamber 
of ‘The Illustrator of the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1884,” a new help for teachers 
and scholars to study the lesson. 





...-Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, ‘To 
Leeward,” is just issuing by the Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It is a story of Italian life 
and society. The same firm have just completed 
their beautiful “ Riverside Edition” of Emerson’s 
works. 


..-The Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls are inter- 
esting themselves more actively than ever in 
their effort to counteract bad cheap literature 
with good. The firm state that their popular 
‘Standard Library” has been circulated during 
the past year to the extent of 150,000,000 of 
pages. 


..Puck asserts, in its prospectus for next 
year, that ‘during the year 1884 there will be a 
presidential campaign. This exciting event has 
been arranged solely for Puck’s benefit. For 
what is the prime necessity of a presidential 
campaign? A comic paper. A comic paper illus- 
traced in colors... and filled with sparkling 
gems of literature. This paper.” 


...Good Cheer’s December and Christmas 
number is full of enjoyable and beneficial read- 
ing, of wit and wisdom, Mrs, Kate Upson Clarke 
(the editor of the paper) has a holiday story, 
“After Twelve Years,” of serial dimensions ; Mr. 
William O. Stoddard, a delightful boy’s sketch, 
‘*In the Woods” ; and the other sketches, poems 
and departments are highly attractive. This 
successful paper is doing a fine work. 


.."*The Lifeand Poetry of Joukovski,” the 
Russian poet, has been published in St. Peters- 
burgh. The work1s from the pen of M. Zeid- 
litz. Joukovski is commonly regarded as the 
precursor of the more eminent Pushkin, who 
caught many of his characteristics, and to a 
certain degree, his style. He was the tutor of 
the late Emperor Alexander II, and was an in- 
defatigable, self-reliant man, slways bent upon 
doing his duty promptly and thoroughly. 


..In the press of D, Lothrop & Co. are the 
following works: **The Life of Paul,” by Rev. 
D. H. Taylor; “Sunshine,” a home-story for 
family reading, by Mrs. Louise T. Craigin ; ‘‘Es- 
ter Reid Yet Speaking,” by ‘ Pansy” (Mrs, G. R. 
Alden); ‘Echoes from Hospital and White 
House,” by Mrs, Rebecca R. Pomroy ; Miss Marga- 
ret Sidney’s new juvenile tale, ‘‘ Who Told It to 
Me?”; Rev. E. A. Rand’s “All Aboard for the 
Lakes and Mountains,” a breezy boys’ story ; and 
“Through Spain on Donkey-back,” by W. Parker 
Bodfish, The last-named volume is especially 
fortunate in its illustrations. 


..Foreign attention is directed to the fact 
that an anusual number of French dramas now 
in performance upon the Paris stage are from 
female authors. The Frangaise is playing 
Simonne Arnaud’s “ Mademoiselle de Vizeant” ; 
the Porte St. Martin has accepted a ‘‘ Lady Jane 
Grey,” by the same writer; the Ambigu will 
produce ‘‘ Rochebrune,” by an anonymous lady ; 
** Autour du Mariage,” by Mme. de Martel (of the 
Mirabeau family) is rehearsing at the Gymnase ; 
the Vaudeville has two plays by Mme. Henri 
Darc, and the Odeon has accepted a drama by 
Mmes, Henri Greville and Juliette Adam. 


..“'The January Popular Science Monthly 
will have an article from Herbert Spencer on 
‘The Past and Future of Religion.” His point 
of view is that religion has been developed in 
past times, and is to be still further evolved in 
the coming ages, and hjs problem ‘has been to 
find the fundamental law of this progress. This 
is stated with great clearness and power in the 
forthcoming paper, which will probably be 





claimed as the final scientific position on the 
subject. The ground taken is that religion is 
' not destined to pass away, but that it will be 








purified and exalted with the further evolution 
of human nature, of which it is an indestructi- 
ble element. 


¥ 

.-. Students of the Reformation period will 
rejoice to hear that a critical edition of Wicliffe’s 
Latin works bave just been issued under the 
editorial care of Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg. The 
Latin works of this reformer are his most im- 
portant ; and this new edition is based on MSS., 
that, in his day, found their way tothe Hussites, 
and were never used until now. Twenty-six po- 
lemical writings are here collected into one large 
volume of 840 pages, and important explanatory 
remarks and notes have been added. The work 
is published in Leipzig, and an addition, with 
English notes, is soon to appear in London. 


.-A few weeks before his death, Captain 
Mayne Reid wrote thus to the editor. of St. 
Nicholas: 


“T have heard that you intend honoring me by a 
biographical sketch; and, furthermore, that I am to 
receive this honor at the hands of one of America’s 
most celebrated, and justly celebrated, writers, Mr. 
Trowbridge. Will you kindly notify this gentleman 
that the only thing about myself I especially care to 
have recorded is my great love and reverence for 
the American people and, above all, for the Amer- 
ican youth, whom I regard with an affection warm 
and strong almost as aman would feel for his own 
children. I am told it is reciprocated; and this 
knowledge 1s much—I should say full—compensa- 
tion for a life of toil which has been otherwise ill- 
rewarded, 

“Therefore, I trust he will tell my youthful 
e'tentéle of America how much they are in my heart; 
and, moreover, how much I long to instruct them in 
a nigher way than I have hitherto done by my care- 
lessly written romances, 

‘Lam now seeking such opportunity; and if life 


spared me long enough to tind it, I 
shall be taken advantage of ” t, I promise it 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


«Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro. 
luced inte the size and form of printing paper, the 
jd designatwwns of books, as Ato, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereaster, 
‘orthe present, at least, gwwe the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“A beautiful Mosaic of Illustration and Song.”— 
Journal af Commerce 


THE WORLDS 
CHRISTMAS 


HYMN. A Song of Songs. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Wr.t1amM Hayes Warp and SusAN 
Haves Warp. Quarto, beautifully printed 
on linen paper, with Artotype Reproductions 
of Twelve Celebrated Pictures. 





* The idea may in truth be considered unique. The 
choice of verses has been made with loving under. 
standing and interpretation, The binding is to 
be especially mentioned, as the first application of a 
new process to this purpose.” —American Bovkseller, 


“The binding isa bas relief in the style of the famous 
Chelsea tiles, in rich brown or olive tints: An angel 
conpding ot atrumpet, This work is effective and beau- 
tiful, and while wholly unlike any binding of modern 
times, is finerthan the famor yindings of the six- 
teenth century."—J/ournal af Commerce, 

One volume quarto, beautifully printed. Bound in 
novel, bas relief cover, 5,00; in leatherette, cut 
flush, $4.00, cloth, gilt edges, $4.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


«*s Sent by mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, or may be had of the booksellers. 


Libraries Classified, Purchased or Exchanged, in 


Large orswall parcels, Serials also 
negotiated for. 


John Beacham, 7 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Pine-Art aud Standard Publications 


BOOKBINDING 


In all ite branches A SPECIALTY, at subscription 
prices 


The advertiser begs to call attention to the subjoined 
list of Fine Art and Standard Publications,in plain and 
elegant bindings, which he offers at extremely low 
prices, He will also, during the Holidays, carry a se 
lected stock of Choice works of Art, Poetry and Prose 
Literature, suitable for Holiday Presents, namely: 

THE DE LUXE EDITIONS OF 
THE ART TREASURES OF AMBRIC A, 
LONGFELLOW'S Ph - MS. 
AME raf CAN ART REVIEW 
THE PORTTOL 10 as ION of ENGL ISH ETCH. 
GB, 
THE IMPERIAL EDITIONS OF 


MAS" TERPIEC ES OF TREN 1H ART, 
ONT TORTS RY 
NIGHTS ime aT AL SHAKESPEARE, 


THER POETICAL WORKS OF 
SCOTT, BYRON, MOORE, WORDSWORTH, 
COWPER MILTON, THOMSON, GOLDSMITH, 

POPE, BURNS 


THE ILLUSTRATED WORK 


DIC KENS, THACKERAY, BAN BOaneE, 
IRVING, BULWER, 


ssn ELL 4 yuOU 8. 


ATALOGU E, PHILADELP Bis. 1876, 
TIN’ 8 HISTORY OF FRAN 


rS Or 
COOPER, 
LEVER, 
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NE )GY AND OBSTETRICS, 
ATHOLOGIC AL ANATOMY 
PHYS 810 AL DIAGN 
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( T 
ESTS AND EGGS OF THE | 
TUDEK’S BIRDS OF NOKT HY AME Ric CA 
SHAKESPEARE’'S WORKS. Kenny _~ Gilbert, 
and other Editions. 
THE CASQUET OF GEMS. 
the Poets, 
THE BOOK OF HUMOROUS Ag TRY. 
Scottish and Englis 
M's PROGR: 58 and HOLY WAR. 
T POETS. 


HE B. 
HE PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 
EMS, SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE SEA. 


Choice Selections from 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to give me 
acall before purchasing elsewhere, 


JOHN BEACHAM, 7 Barclay St, N. Y. 
NEW-CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


For the Study of the Theological Writings of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


ILL be opened Jan, Ist, 1884, by the Theological 
School of the Genéral Convention of the New 
Jerusalem. For circulars address the New-Church 
Correspondence School, 169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


HEQLOSICAL BOOK, STORE 
FormerlySmith, END FOR CATA AT & Co, Logue Me 


Slow in its nine- 
The N: ti teenth year, con- 
e a i0n, en wie 
jal field of political and me Ft Su 
spect prio per Circular. containing list of 
Sule and ese FR on request. 
ress 


Ly N. 1 
roadway, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


NEW AND POPULAR 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A new book by the author of “ Alice’s Adven 
tures in Wonderland,” “Through the Looking 
Glass and What Alice found there,” etc. 


RHYME? and REASON? 


By LEWIS CARROLL, 
AUTHOR OF 
* Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” etc., etc 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SD $1.50. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker's New Book for Boys. 
TRUE TALES 
FOR MY GRANDSONS, 


BY 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, 
Author of “‘Cast Up by the Sea,” ‘ Albert 
N’yanza,” ete. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By W. J. HENNESSY. 


19mo. Cloth, extra gilt..............+. $1.50. 


CONTENTS: 

Bummer AND His Poor ACQUAINTANCES, 

Tae Cruise or THE WHALER “‘Soputa,” 

Everanp Harcourt ; Orn, Tur Youna Caper. 

Hassan ALI AND THE GOLDEN Basin, 

Sometuina anout Dogs ANp mY GRAND- 
FATHER’S STORY. 

ELernant TALES, AND REMINISCENCES OF Nat- 
URAL History. 


Every scene described has been a reality. The 
sporting anecdotes are not inventions, but actu- 
ally took place as they have been related, 

‘* Here are memorable episodes of war, hunt- 
ing and travel in strange lands, and voyages on 
remote seas, and the recital will give the youthful 
auditors a royal treat for the long Winter eve- 
nings.”-—LHome Journal, 

“It is a spirited and adventurous book that 
Sir Samuel has written, and it will be enjoyed by 
hundreds of readers who may be sure that it is 
true to what it describes,”— Mail and Express, 


“Among the select few of the best juvenile 
books of the year. . . . It is the sort of 
“book that can be put into a boy’s hands with the 
assurance that it will be a source of long-contin- 
ued entertainment and instruction.”— Boston 
Traveller, 


PALADIN AND SARACEN. 


stories from Ariosto. By M. ©. Houway-Ca.- 
tHorr. With Illustration. 12mo, Cloth, 
extra, #1.50. 


As Charles and Mary Lamb made charming 
reading for young people out of the plays of 
Shakespeare, 80 Mr. Holway-Calthrop has suc- 
cessfully done with these tales of chivalry. . 

Young people should be thankful to him for 
having thus opened the way to a better apprecia- 
tion in their mature age of the famous poets of 
the Renaissance.— Nation. 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 


By Mrs. Moxesworru, author of “Carrots,” 
“Cuckoo Clock,” etc., etc. 16mo. Cloth, 
extra. \g wom Illustrations by WALTER 

CRANE. $1.2. 

“It is among the very daintiest of juvenile 
books that the season has called forth; and its 
pathos and humor are equally delightful. The re- 
fined tone and the tender sympathizing with the 
feelings and sentiments of childhood lend ita 
special and an abiding charm,”—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, 


“The illustrations are dainty and graceful, 
and the story is charmingly told.”— Philadelphia 
Press, 


“Mrs. Molesworth’s delightful story of ‘Two 
Little Waifs’ will charm all the little people who 
find it in their stockings.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


HANNAH TARNE. 


By the author of “Mr. Greysmith.” With il- 
lustrations by W. J. Henngssy. 16mo, Cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





4 USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


not confound the Uf RARY OF UI UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE oicminanan halor Mprhtoy 


mber’ ia, but meal r that it von 
every word of ber’; lon 
8 more 
an subjects,all un one alpha- 
arrangement, 


13,000 Pagesin 15 Volumes for $15.00. 


The Lirary of Universal howl, 


A aay of Chamber’s En ol Oirina 
with 3,500 Pages of New an 

American Matter added, Fon 
18,000 Subjects, Making "in all over 
47,000 Distinct Topics, all under one 
Alphabetical Arrangement, 

It contains more matter than any other 
enc ” c lopedia. 

The 15 volumes, 9}x6} inches, are easier 
to hold and handle than those of any other 
encyclopedia. 

It embraces over 47,000 titles, being a 
verbatim reprint of the latest London 
edition of Chamber’s Encyclopedia (the 
great merit of which is _ universally 
acknowledged), with over 18,000 titles 
added, covering American subjects, the 
whole under one alphabetical arrangement. 

Its type is large and clear, and its binding 
handsome and durable. 

It is cheaper than any other encyclo- 


PRICES: 







Sheep or Librar. ‘ 
Hach Set put wp in a Neat Box, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


NEW, INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFUL WORK FOR 


THE YOUNG. 
“DOWN IN THE CLOVER” 


And Other Stories, 
BY AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Embraces many pretty stories, which have been fa- 
vored with prominent er ag in the following well 
known periodicals: Harper's azine, Golden Days, 
The Independent, The or fail, Eastern Ar, 
Harper's Young People, ¥ rouths Companion, 


ide 
-Awake, The Nursery, The Evangelist, The Household, 


Youth and Pleasure. 

Colonel Parker GILLMORE, a noted English traveler 
and explorer, author of “ The "Great Thirst Land” and 
Serr works, says of the story of * The Dreadful Bo 

h great yrosese Iread and re-read Mrs, Elseffer's 
uittiep poem, It has an immense amount of human na- 
ture in it, and could only emanate from one who isa 
keen observer, Init are also combined pathos and 
—_ ne not often to “be found, therefore the more 

The Editor of Wide Awake says: “You have pleased 
me very much with ‘Peacock Blue.’ I am «lad meet 
with something fresh among c ~ 1} tors,’ 

a book is handsomely oe highly finished 
pape , eac with “ti ht blue border. 

he cover is an attactive aae., of typographic art, 
= eg of the title,in rich gold bronze and colors, 

ce, postage paid, $1 00. 
ublisher, 


Ss. W. GREEN’S SON, 
69 Beekman treet, New York. 


Christmas Stockings 


Will be incomplete this year, unless the 
Double Holiday Number of St. Nionorag 
finds a place in them. No such children’s 
book has ever been sold for the money. It 


isa wonder. The Christmas cover, printed 
in eleven colors, is worth the price of the 
whole 184-page book. Price, 50 cents. If 
your dealer is out of copies, send the amount 
to Tuk CENTURY Co. » New York. 


For the Holidays. 


BARGAINS IN STATIONERY, 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
SCRAP BOOKS, INKSTANDS, 


Stylographic Pens, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 

LAP TABLETS, ete., ete. 
FRENCH & CHOATE, 
4 BOND STREET. 

t2?"Send stamp for Catalogue of Specialties. 


Grote’s Greece, $2.70; 

Macaulay's England 

1.60; Green's Eng- 

and, $1.75; Schiller's 

reeey’s Fifteen Deghtive 


Revolution, 8c 
Kenrick's 


le in one, oe 
n's Ancient # tory, i: Brot 
1.70; Hume's Magland. Ne 
sane Chronicler, $1.5. Catalogue, 000 vol- 


um 
om Jun B. ALDEN, Publisher 
P. O. Box 18 Vesey Street, Rw York, 


AB. oo &CO., Educational Publishers,N. Y 








Fs at ller, Tens tir 
neient . 























FOR 
WILLIAM BLACK’S 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABBEY. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 404) 


FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
Portrait of John G. Whittier, 
Frontispiece, Engraved by G, Krue.y; 
The Quaker Poet, 
A Personal Sketch of the Poet Whittier. By HAR. 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. [Illustrated by 
Harry FENN; 


At Mentone-I., 
By ConsTaNce Fenimore Woo.son. Illustrated; 
The Old Packet and Clipper Service, 
By G. W. SHELDON, Lilustrated; 
The Birth of a Nation, 
By CoLongeL Hicarmson. Lllustrated; 
Judith Shakespeare—I., 
A New Novel by WiLtjaM Buack. Illustrated by 
ABBEY; 
Nature’s Serial Story—II., 
A New Novel. By E, P. ROE. Illtstrated by Grsson 
and DIELMAN; 


Short Stories, 
WHAT WAS SEEN BY JUAN VALDEZ AT SAL- 
TILLO, By THomas A, JANVIER; 
CASSIE'S CHRISTMAS-BOX. By A WorkKING-GIRL 


City Athletics, 


By H. C. BUNNER. 


Editer’s Easy Chair. 

Our English Visitors,—Italian Opera in New York.— 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in the Merchant o 
Venice.—The Staten Island Bicentenary.—The The 
ory of Popular Government. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


The Division of Time.—A Chinese Notice.—Degrees,— 
Eschatological.—A Mistake.—Tom's Joke.—A Sym 
pathetic Sexton.—The Lieutenant's Fruit Cake.— 
Uncle Mose’s Disappointment.—Anecdote of Gen 
eral Eariy.—Too Hopeful.—Solution of the Pue 
Acrostic.—Found a Grave-Yard,—Information 
Wanted.—The Texas Bell-Punch.—A Lawyer Dis. 
comfited.—A Suggestive Visitor.—One Bachelor of 
Many.—General Early again.—What Branches for 
John? 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S WEEKLY 

I Si ninisn a tancss cng weshadinnnnn 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. ............ccccccccsee 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 

Ee ee Mowecccees lo 0 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth... 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 





tw” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, | N. ¥. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER T0 TEACHERS 
AND SCHOLARS, 


For all subscriptions for “Tae ILLusTRaTor of the 
International Lessons" for 1884, received by us, or 
mailed by January 1st, 1884, we will present with a fine 
double Christmas card, silk fringe, 

Thirty-two pages each month of the best original 
and selected matter, illustrating each lesson, for 6Uc. 
PER YEAR; 10 subseriptions for boc. each, and 2% for 40c. 
each. 

Send for samples and secure clubs, 

N. T1pBAxs & Sons, 





14 Nassau Street, New York City. 





ORDS THAT BUR 


fntroTuc Suion b 


Prot. OR 
ted with fine Steel and weed 


OR TRUTH AND LIFE. en x Book.) The Bright- 





Thoughts and Chole- 
est Selections from the Work s Best Aut ay —_ 
Ore ae pphles of over ee ennene. By Rev.s. P. 


us, J.D. Over 9 Pages, Profusely 


trun Co. St. Louls, Mo.,Chicago. lil ner avian For circulars ‘cu Ag nts Wante 








LEGGAT BROTHERS, 








98,762 


MAGHIE{OSRT GIFT BOOKS 
OUR PRICE, 


"BIBLES AN PRA R KS 
AT ANY RICE,” 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD 


75,435 


GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT yr ICE, 


HOLIDAY ¢ mer 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL PARK, N. Y. 








« 


















bid | 


see oe 
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December 20, 1883.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1615) 15 








POPULAR SOLED MONTHLY 


For JANUARY. 


Article by Herbert Spencer, on ‘‘ THE PAST 
AND FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


“THE CLASSICS IN GERMANY”; A 
Crushing Answer to President Porter. 
CONTENTS; 

THE GU ASSIO‘L pb goastion IN GERMANY. By 
EARLY COLONISTS OF THE SWISS LAKES. By 


OREL. (Illustrate a 
THE. MORALITY OF HAPPINESS. By THomas Fos- 


FEMALE FDUCATION FROM A MEDICAL POINT 
CLOUSTON 
THE CONTROL OF CIRGUMSTANCES, By WiLu1aM 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, By 


B 
THE IGUANODON. ¢ (Tilustrated.) 
DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT, By Samue. Yorke At 


THE ‘CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Martriev 


Wit 
CATCH itNG. GOLD. 
THE SCUR CE 4 urinal ENERGY, By J. M. 


STIL: 
ida WCRASY. Professor GRANT ALLEN 
TIENNE GEOF whe Y¥ SAINT-HILATRE, (With Por- 


“7 ait.) 
CORRESPONDENCE: Science in Classical Schools,— 
the Home-made Telescope,—Tidal Anomalies,— 


Fhephente Tricks. 
EDIT ABLE: “Church-and-State” “* Function 


of Dead Laneeages. —Learning one Language by 


atu udyin 
LITee Ae NOLIGES ; POPULAR MISCELLANY; 


5U cents per Number; $5.00 per Annum, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York, 


THE ADVANCE, of Chicago, has secured the exclu. 
sive right to publish and sell to other papers the next 
series of the Tremont Temple Lectures, by 


JOSEPH COOK, 


to be delivered in Boston, commencing in obruary 
ext. THE ADVANCE is spending money freel 

the best that is going. Price $2.50. Send for spec = 4 
copy. 


TENNYSON’S 
PRINCESS, 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


AND 
LUCILLE, 
Handsomely Bound and Lilustrated. 


STODDARD’S 


RED LETTER DAYS ADROAD. 
All of J. R. OSG00D & CO. Publications. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Agents wanted for Mark Twain’s Books. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER, 658 Broadway. 


UYERS of the Double, Holiday } Number 
of Sr. Nicnoias can subscribe to the 
rest of the magazine year for $2.50, if they 


are pleased with that number. And who 
wouldn’t be pleased with a 184-page book, 
containing stories by Miss Alcott, Julian 
Hawthorne, Frank R. Stockton, Mayne 
Reid, J. T. Trowbridge, Charles Dudley 
Warner, H. H. Boyesen, and other dis- 
tinguished writers, with 134 pictures drawn 
by leading artists—all for 50 cents? The 
cover is worth more than that as a Christmas 
card. Ask your dealer to show it to you, or 
send 50 cents to Tne Century Co. N. Y. 


“CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Ne.4 FOR. 60 OTs 20 MARCUS WARD’s, 
P ANG UCK ss and other finest Xmas and 
New YearCards, and a handsome Fringed Card 
No. 2.—FOR 50 
from the above 


a poe 

3.—F Resim da chokes selection of 26 beau- 
tinal Cards r ARCUS WARD’s, PRANGS, 
ete..andone elegant large Frosted Card (very 
choice). 

We have alsoa fine lot of Fringed C prds at 10, 
15, 25. 35, 50 and 75 cents and $1 each, for 
Christmas, Birthda ay, or Anniversary, w ich ewill be 
anes wan care for the different tastes and ages as 





ard. 


CTS. 10 large and fine Cards 
publishers, and one beautiful 


oy 
FO ENTS 10 MARCUS WARD'S, 
pRanGs TUCKS, and other beautiful Cards 
for Sunny sche hools ‘at #1, $1.50, 82, $2.50 and 
3 per 1 


Dmg ‘or Postal Notes Received. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS,124 Nassau Street, NY, 
~ MAGAZINES AYD REVIEWS! 
Several (oe different kinds of periodicals kept 
on hand, and for sale at low ra’ specialty maze of 
suppl ing Back Numbers, Volumes and Sets, Sub- 
senptions taken upon favorable terms, for any periodi- 
, either American or foreign, e American and 

Foreign Magazine Dep rot, ui Dey  Btreet, New York. 


Christmas and New Years’ Cards!!! 


We have a large and varied assortment of 
the most elegant Christmas and New Years’ 
Cards in tho market, artistic in design and 
sumptuous in decoration. 

Many of thestyles have been made exclusive- 
ly for. and are sold only by us. 


BRENTANO BROS., 


5 UNION SQUARE. 
STORE OPEN UNTIL 10:30 EVENINGS. 
BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTIC. 

Rules ot Jeocesiios and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies. is is the standard authority in all the 
United States and is an indispensable Hand-book for 
every member of a deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

e most authoritative expounder of American 
parliamentary law.’’—Cuas. SUMNER. 

Price, 75e. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOLAR’S MONTHLY. 


























i most complete and valuable guide to the study 
| ate ve cents for a specimen copy. 





THE BEST 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 
GRAY'S ELEGY. 


Artists’ Edition. 


An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. B 

THomas Gray. With 23 eles t Tilustraiions, 

OVENDEN. 

my asthe 00, Pc “Poultd oa Bound io 
olis 

Tree calf, & oe Be? PS. 


Edition de Luxe. 


Limited to 500 conten, Royal 4to. Each illustration 

on India e from f in am | 
an un. assor’ 
styles. Prices ranging from $12.00 to $20.00, 


me the en, Wing is ood, and some marvelous 
good, It nee suc Lng as bmg that ow ee er 
cans can do, more than their ular magazines,”— 
London Academy, ~ we 


OUR 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 


Especially Adapted for Boys and Girls. Being an at 
Plutarch, told in a ane e, easy, and pleasant st 
By RosaLie KAUFM. Square 8vo. With Tus. 
trations and Hops. ‘pxtra cloth. $3.00, 


“Rosalie Kaufman has done good service in the 
popular cause of Juvenile literature. Plutarch is an 
author whose fascination first shows itself upon the 
young, and then nels - r—— any ot honor even 
o extreme old age, hat a treat lies before th nes r 
boy or Ls vg tt gist to whom Plutarch will intro- 
duce, for the yee, the splendid personages of 
whom he war — American, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


WHYS AND WHEREFORES. 


By UNoLe Lawrence, Profusely illustrated. Royal 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00, 


“It treate of natural phenomena, physics, the sky and 
its mysteries, the stars, the woods, the streams, natu 
ral laws and a number of other subjects about ‘which 
it is high) veotel ag well as pleasant to know. And 
the best of it all is, these things are told ina wey that 
makes the book read like 2 most romantic s Al- 
most every page contains a splendid picture. ar alto- 
gether the book is a perfect bonanza of richness ~j 
young readers." — Philadelphia Saturday Evening Pos' 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
yrical Poems in the English Language, selected 

and arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER 
PALGRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With 
a Contigyesion embracing Selections from. the 
Recent and d Living En English Poets. Edited 
by — pots Kirk 8vo. Tlustrated. 
Red line. Extra cloth, gilt S en. oo Full 
00, 


smooth morocco, extra,” $8.00, Tree calf, 
NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 

By E, H Arr (Ellen H. Rollins). Illustrated with 80 
Wood- cuts, including a portrait of the author, con- 
tributed by the best artists and engravers. With 
an wed tion by Gar, HAMILTON. One &vo vol- 


ume. Printed on fine tinted paper. Cloth, e oy 
$5.00. [reecalf, $9.00. Turkey morocco, $9.00. 


of the most beautiful and most setetnetiatne 
vie of the -books of the season.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening T aph. 


THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


A Novel. By Many AGnes Trncxker, author of “Signor 
Monaidini’s Niece.” With five handsome Illustra- 
tions by Hovenden. 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.50. 


“It is quite powerfully written, seizes upon the 
reader's interest at once, and holds it securely to the 
end. i. is well worth reading. "Harrisburg Tele- 
grap 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO D >} SIONARY 
of the English Language. New ton. With 
Supplomest. Unabridged and profusely. illus- 
trated. The standard, andin all respects beat Dic- 
oi published: Library sheep, marbled edges. 


NOUNCING BIO- 
MTA BAY CAL pico ON RyRy aa entalnns 


complete and concise B jiographical sk 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Vountries, By J. 
Tomas, A.M., M.D., Imperial, 8vo. Sheep, $10,00, 


4 TT's Pgh OUNCING GAZET- 
. ee OF THE BD 4 A complete Geo- 
graphica Me ri ay Ni tion. Thoroug 
eeviaed dand greatly en longed. Containing Sepaie- 

montery Tables, with the most recent Census 
turns. Royal8vo. Sheep. $12.00, 


OM fevtsed Bittion ENCYCLO! IOP DIA. American 


PRsseeey fs WEE eit Wood Sten 
i aps, ates, cuts, 
vein. rated with Several editions at various prices, 
hn! FE FRENC! Wn Lis ARY, Contain- 
READER ADER'S BOOK WORDS, 
FACTS, AND PHRASES. m * ANGLE AND MOD 
ERN FAMILIAR quote pute ee ‘WORCES 
TER'’S COMPREHENSIV Dr TONARY,” and 
ms, ROGET'S THESAURUS oF ENGLISH WORDS.” " 





5 vols, Bound in half morocco, in cloth box. $12.50 
Or, each volume sold separately. 
ls DICTI NARY 0 OF AUTHO 
BS Re Ra Re 
rs. 
a4 t— RLLIBONE, LL.D D. § vols. Imperial eve, 
Extra cloth. 50, 
ALL. iy be rt ETS AL PAS ee S,?? 
ATLONN, %: GREA 
Paine Se uOr F ALL AGES. 1 — { 
Gaaet vo. 





*,.” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Books! Books!! 








ustrated and Handsome Holiday 
wie Seas, , at lowest rates. 
BOO NDAY-SCHOOLS on our Cheap 
- 7. eo thout regard to price. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
12 Naseau Street, New York 





Send tee Holiday Catalogue at 20 to 60 per cent, dis- 
oun 





NEW YORK TIMES 


FOR 1884. 


REDU CED 
IN PRICE! 


CHEAPEST 


AND BEST 


BENSPAPER IN THE OITED STATES 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POST-PAID. 





DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year........ 86.00 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year........ .. 7.50 
SUNDAY ONLY, per year.,....... .... ....-- 1.50 
DAILY. 6 months, with Sunday................ 3.75 
DAILY, 8 months, with Sunday................ 2.00 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday............ 3.00 
DALLY, 3 months, without Sunday,............ 1.50 
DAILY, 2 months. without Sunday,............ 1.00 


DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday.... 75 
No subscription received for less than one month, 


WEEKLY, per year, 81. Six months, GU cents, 


SEMI-WEEKLY, per year...................+ 
SEMI-WEEKLY, 6 months 1. 
Address THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
New York City. 


‘i GREAT ‘SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Farnisher, 


The New a Menthe. Treating of every 


veaingan arts Sear wies fing ot the In- 
Pardin Mates Ay B. ell nowa, Rutho hofs, and Beau- 
urn 


hed Rooms, 








Pokey Painting "halen Stained Glass, 
Desperine, Mt, Ceramics, etc., etc. 
“Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated 
A value! le apectal journal,” —J TUF 
rnis 


“Devoted to the interior and liberal y furn 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS IN UTAH. 


No phase of anti-Mormon effort can be 
named whichis more worthy of notice or 
filler of promise than the one connected 
with an educational movement inaugurated 
some years since, and now possessed of 
such proportions as to excite the fear and 
bitter hostility of the Utah hierarchy. 
Acts of Congress they can nullify easily and 
without conscience. The Federal Courts, 
with subterfuge and chicane, they can ef- 
fectually resist, and at fighting Christian min- 
isters they are adepts; but for the ‘‘ Yankee 
school-ma’am” their most trusted weapons 
are no match, andin her presence the stur- 
diest and most zealous “ saints” are found 
to be but shorn Samsons, and Goliaths be- 
fore the boy David’s sling. Allin vain are 
the people warned against her wiles, and 
taught that itis ‘better to throw a child 
into Heil than to bave him go to one of 
these outside schools.” She is rapidly 
growing in favor with the multitude; and 
only jet her puissant tribe increase until 
a worthy representative shall be found in 
every settlement, and in ten years 
her grand achievement will appear in wide- 
spread revolution and regeneration. 

The Mormon, like the Romish priesthood, 
has never possessed any zeal for popular 
education, and for the same reason. Ig- 
norance in the many is always bliss for the 
few who desire to hold the reins of supreme 
power. Free schools have always been op- 
posed and scoffed at by the latter-day lead- 
ers, and exist in only here and there a com- 
munity. Asa rule no child can attend 
without payment of a monthly tuition bill, 
which, for the poor, is sure to be burden- 
some; and fully three-fourths of the popu- 
lation are poor. ‘This poverty is always 
alleged in explanation of the forlorn con- 
dition in which educational matters have 
been found from the beginning; and yet 
nearly $1,000,000 in tithing is wrung out 
every year to be expended upon all manner 
of politico-ecclesiastical schemes, and more 
than $6,000,000 has been lavished upon 
the walls of four temples, whose sole use 
is found in connection with the perform- 
ance of certain secret rites. 

For the subject masses it is enough to be 
baptized, to obey counsel (which is Mor- 
mon for command of the holy and inspired 
priesthood), asking no questions, and to 
bring promptly to the bishop one-tenth of 
all the increase of the farm and flock. 
Besides, for half a century, it has been 
taught by ‘‘apostles and prophets,” that, 
80 precious and potent for good are ‘the 
gifts of the Spirit” (what Spirit? one may 
well inquire)—such as dreams, visions and 
the like—such casual knowledge as 
poor pedagogues can impart is of trifling 
importance, if not indeed for the rank and 
file of the Church a perilous possession. 

The first Christian school was planted in 
Salt Lake, in 1867, though it was nearly 
ten years later that an organized and per- 
sistent movement was set on foot to fairly 
capture and possess Utah by enginery of 
this sort. Six deno...inatious are now work- 
ing in harmony, and in substavtially the 
same way. From all the smaller towns 
rivalry is absent by common consent, 
the first occupaat holding exclusive pos- 
session. In Ogdensix non-Mormon schools 
are found; and w Salt Lake, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 80,000, fifteen, six of which 
are of high school or academic grade. In 
the territory have been planted more than 
70 schools of the true American type, with 
120 teachers, and 4,500 scholars—the latter 
largely Mormon born. The annual expense 
of maintaining these centers of Gospel 
sweetness and intellectual light is more 
than $60,000. By the New West Educa- 
tion Commission alone, within three years, 
eighteen lots have been purchased. Seven- 
teen school-houses have been bought or 
built (Hammond Hall of Salt Lake Acad- 
emy alone costing, with the land, $40,000). 
Eight others are rented for this year’s use, 
while four more are occupied without 
charge. The field of this society, through 
which the Congregationalists bestow their 
gifts, lies almost wholly within 50 miles of 
Salt L.ke, and contains 80 schools, with 40 
teachers and upward of 1,500 scholars. 

The gains of five years have been aston- 
hing, when the vigor and zeal of the op- 





position is taken into the account ; for every 
step in advance has cost a battle. In most 
cases the teacher has gone uninvited and 
found few if any to welcome her. Suspicion, 
if not hostility, was universal. Success was 
gained only by conquest. Such tactics as 
these have been almost universal. The 
people are forbidden to sell to ‘‘gentiles” 
for any purpose, or without consulting the 
bishop. Hence property must be pur- 
chased by strategem and stealth, and ex- 
communication has not seldom followed 
swift on the heels of a bargain made by 4 
careless or greedy “saint.” When the 
school opens the ward pulpit resounds 
for months with denunciation and threats. 
Then the “teachers” (a grade of 
Church officials) are sent to every 
family at frequent intervals with commands 
and exhortation. In various ways the pa- 
trons of the school are made to suffer in 
mind and estate. If the youth will not ab- 
sent themselves, then they must forego the 
Church dances. Of late, opposition of a 
nobler sort is coming into fashion. The 
ward schools are made free. Incompetent 
teachers are discharged. The school year 
is lengthened from three or five months to 
ten. Buildings and all manner of helps are 
improved and increased. And thus, by 
competition, the Church is driven to bestir 
itself, is put upon its good behavior, is 
compelled to provide education for its chil- 
dren, banishing the bishop, the Book of 
Mormon and all ecclesiastical manipulation 
from the schools. Thus they are made truly 
secular and American, and this will work 
fatal disaster; but it dare not let the 
rising generation receive training from 
alien hands and in ideas between which 
and its own the conflict is nothing less 
than irrepressible and eternal. This sys- 
tem, so absurd and vile, was born of igno- 
rance; and only intelligence can dig its 
grave. Let the spelling-book do its perfect 
work, and Utah is redeemed. 
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Tue discussion in the French Chambers 
on the Budget of Public Worship has resulted in 
a slight reduction, In 1880 the Budget 
adopted amounted to 54,000,000 francs. This 
year the Government asked for less than 52,000,- 
000, and the Chambers granted a little over 51,- 
000,000, The allowances for cathedrals were cut 
down, the salarics of nine chaplains of Paris 
cemeteries and of two canonries of St. Denis 
were suppressed, together with schelarships in 
the seminaries, The Committee also thought 
that repairs of furniture of episcopal resi- 
dences, and the expenses of bishops in installa- 
tions, visitations, etc., should be disallowed. 
The Radicals were not at all satisfied with these 
small reductions and demanded that the ques- 
tionof separation of Church and State be taken 
up for discussion. M,. Ferry’s reply was, that 
the Government was ready to take it up at any 
time, but the discussion could not lead, he 
thought, to any practical issue at present. 
M. Goblet, a moderate radical, said 
he would vote for the Budget though 
he wanted separation, but the way for it must be 
prepared, Old beliefs and usages must be deli- 
cately treated. The suppression uf the Budget 
should follow, not precede the separation of 
Church and State. Bishop Freppel claimed that 
the salaries of the clergy were only an indemnity 
for what had been taken from them. M.Clem- 
enceam agreed with M. Goblet that the clergy 
were plainly hostile and the only remedy was 
separation. M. Paul Bert said the separation 
of Church and State was the object to be steadily 
kept in view, but only to be effected as rapidly 
as prudence permitted. Meantime, the measures 
adopted by the Government had been hailed in 
the provinces, not as tyrannical and oppressive, 
but as just and salutary. The control of the 
Government in the nomination of Bishops and 
other respects, was far from efficient. It was in 
the Budget des Cultes that its power really lay. 
The Budget could not be suppressed as long as 
the Concordat existed. And besides, “if it were 
suppressed all at once, the faithful would step in 
and make up the deficit.” But, ‘‘ when only the 
salary of an individual ecclesiastic is suppressed 
at once the faithful do not make it up to him.” 
It was to be regretted, however, that only the 
lower clergy had been punished, and not the 
Bishops who gave the orders. Yet both the Con- 
seil d’Etat and the Parliament had decided that 
the Minister might equally suspend the salary of 
& Bishop ;and such a measure would tend greatly 
to maintain order and demonstrate the authority 
ofthe Republic. But there were other means of 
action, one of which was in the right of dispos- 
ing of the palaces and edifices devoted to the 
residence of Bishops and the installation of dio- 
cesan seminaries. Besides suspending salaries, 
therefore, they might suspend lodging as well. 
Thus vast localities might be handed over for 
the service of public instruction, 





“ And the advantage would not lie only in taking 
away their lodging from the Bishops, but also in de- 
priving them of the moral authority they derived 
from inhabiting a palace belonging to the state.” 

By practising this policy and preparing the way 
for separation, the Catholic Church might be de- 
prived of all the means of authority which had 
been conferred on it since the Concordat. But 
it would never do to leave the Church at full 
liberty in the midst of civil society, That would 
be a system to which the Right of the Chamber 
would only be too happy to give its support. It 
is complained that the system advocated by M. 
Paul Bert does not really punish those for whom 
the punishment is intended, but falls on the poor 
country curés the most worthy and the poorest 
of the clergy. Their entire income, exclusive of 
rent, is only $240 a year and a few small presents 


....A petition has been presented to the Queen 
asking for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, * to inquire into and report upon the best 
method of creating a body of lay members of 
the English Church” to act with a Reformed 
Convocation as a Church Body. The Spectator is 
very much in favor of it. It says: 

“If there be an arguable case for keeping the 
Anglican Church dumb, when every other religious 
body in the realm has itin its power to express its 
wishes freely and to avow its aims, let. us have these 
reasons candidly stated, and let us have them fairly 
examined, Butthis is at least certain, that whiie 
the lay members of the Anglican Churck have no 
proper mouthpiece at all, and while the clerical 
members of the Anglical Church have so inadequate 
and misleading a mouthpiece as the present Houses 
of Convocation of Canterbury and York, the Church 
of England will continue to be destitate of any sem- 
blance of collective life whether she has any view of 
herownon new questions affecting creed or wor- 
ship, and if she has any view, what that view 
may be, must remain forever uncertain, so long as 
the great majority of Churchmen cannot make their 
voice heard at all, while the great majority of clergy- 
men fiud themselves misrepresented by machinery 
which seems carefully contrived for that purpose.” 


...-The authorities at the Vatican have been 
at their wit’s ends to know how to arrange for 
the recognition of the presence in Rome of the 
Crown Prince of Germany without seeming to 
abate their hostility to the Italian Government. 
The Prince took up his residence at the Quirinial, 
where, of course, the Cardinal Secretary of State 
could not callon him, It has been finaliy ar- 
ranged however, that the Crown Prince shall be 
received by the Pope as a Protestant Prince, but 
that the Cardinal Secretary of State shall not re- 
turn his visit by going to the Quirinial. 


..A paper was read recently before the Roy- 
al Society of Literature, in London, designed to 
show how far the recent missive of the Pope had 
opened the archives of the Vatican Library to 
public use, The conclusioa was that the act was 
far from bemg a liberal one. The library was 
open to only a few highly favored persons and to 
them only toa limited extent. On the other 
hand, the Tablet of London, says the publication 
of the Regesta of all the Popes beginning with 
Leo X. has been begun, and that German stu- 
dents make much use of the library. 


.... Prof, Jowett, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has given occasion for some 
criticism by eppointing to an examinership of 
the Rudiments of Faith and Religion, of a Non- 
conformist, the Rev. R. T. Horton, M.A. A 
number of undergraduates signed a demand that 
the appointment be annulled, on the ground 
that he will have to examine young churchmen 
on the XXXIX Articles, and history and princi- 
ples of the Church of England. 


....The case of Cardina] Hohenlohe, whom the 
Pope ordered back from Bavaria, whither he had 
gone on a visit, and to resume his administra- 
tion of the See of Albanv, which the Cardinal 
wished to resign, is still unsettled. Influence 
has been brought to bear on the Pope so that he 
will perhaps consent to the translation of the 
Cardinal from tbe poor Sce of Albano to the rich 
archbishopric of Olmutz, which would please 
Hohenlohe’s powerful friends. 


....The prelate designated to preside at the 
Plenary Council to be held in this country in 
1884, to establish regulations for the Catholic 
Church on the lines laid down at the recent 
Council at Rome, is Bishop Sepiacci, titular bish- 
op of Irak-Arabia. He is an Italian, and said to 
be specially fitted to preside as Commissary 
Apostolic at the Council. 


....The Republic of Chili having secularized 
all Cemeteries, the Catholic Bishops have declared 
them desecrated and forbidden their priests to 
conduct burial services in them. In turn the 
Republic forbids Catholics to bury in private 
Cemeteries where communal cemeteries exist. 


...-The friendly relations between the Pcpe 
and the Ozar, so recently established, have al- 
ready been interrupted. Several Catholic 
Bishops have been given their passports by the 
Governor-General of Poland, and been ordered 
to leave Russia immediately. 


..--The Lutheran Almanac for 1884, published 
for the Lutheran General Synod, gives the totals 
of statistics for the year as follows: 56 synods; 
3,566 ministers; 6,302 churches; and 816,718 
communicants, 





Music, 


Mr. anp Mrs. Grorce HenscueL gave the 
second and last of their vocal recitals in Chicker- 
ing Hall, on the evening of the 11th, the an- 
dience being more numerous than on the occa- 
sion of the first entertainment. That the choice 
program announced was delightfully rendered 
and that the pleasure of every listener seemed 
as extreme aseit might well be, isat once the 
truth and a testimony to tae gifts of this highly- 
endowed pair of artists, A certain suggestion 
of the parlor-entertainmentis happily sustained 
during these concerts and there is a restfulness 
and pure musical enjoyment in them which 
makes them unique in the most crowded of sea- 
sons. Limuted space has not permitted our quot- 
ing the programs of either recital, but we must 
mention them as models in range, chronological 
adjustment and contrast. Mr. Henschel, by the 
way, expressly desires us to state that Mrs. Hen- 
schel’s heaith has never been impaired, that 
she has never, in fact, been more thoroughly 
well than just now, and that any rumors 
to the contrary are incorrect. In view of 
a sentence in a report of the first recital, 
which appeared in this column last week, we 
are glad to learu and state this fact; for her 
absence from the concert-stage would il!-please 
any admirers of a style of siuging which itis not 
too high praise to term exquisite. 


.... That * greatest of Italian operas,” Tos- 
sini’s immortal ‘ Barbiere,” was sung «at the 
Metropolitan on Friday evening, Mme. Sembrich 
reappearing as Rosina. The popularity of this 
talented young artist here was almost in- 
stantaneous ; and in such parts as the irrepressi- 
ble ward of Doctor Bartolo, and with the ability 
to shower such pearls of vocalism upon her 
audience, to execute staccato runs so crystalline 
and to display such prodigal wealth of a fresh 
voice and neariy faultless execution for three 
hours of an evening, her success as actress 
and singer is easy of analysis. Mme. Scm- 
brich’s vocal and histrionic work as the 
heroine, and Signor Del Puente’s Figaro, 
a companion-piece to it, so far as delightful sing- 
ing and unflagging vivacity of acting were con- 
cerned, doubtless was that double charm which 
kept the house scated till the end of the work. 
Outside of them, the performance was by no 
means to be commended strongly. Signor 
Stagno was un absolutely insignificant and taste- 
less Almaviva, who only once in the evening 
sang with any appreciable effect or effort at. Sig- 
nor Corsini was either ii dull spirits and indif- 
ferent voice, or else his Bartolo has suffered since 
he appeared in the part at the Academy a while 
ago. Signor Mirabella was a doleful Basilio; 
and Mme. Lablache, great artist that she is, has 
little to do as Berta, The sprightly gavctte she 
sung in her best style, with hearty applause 
Many of the concerted nuinbers were so uninter- 
estingly treated that the fine performance of the 
music of the elopement-scene was a surprise. 
Signor Vianesi’s conducting on this evening we 
cannot but rate as unaccountable. There was 
continual strife between the soloists and the 
band as to whether they or the accompaniment 
were to be heard, Allegro was made allegretto, 
forte, fortissimo. We are little disposed to com- 
mend any such touch of artistic bravado as Mme. 
Sembrich’s attempting the Variations by Proch 
and Mozart’s “Gli Angui” within a few seconds 
of each other; but the slowness with which 
Signor Vianesi took the tempo of the latier in- 
terpolation appeared to troubie the prima douna 
from its outset and ended in a fiascheito. On the 
other hand, the celebrated storm-music and that 
of the finale to the second jact could not have 
been better given. An important event of the 
musical season, the production of Ponchiclli’s 
‘*La Gioconda,” is announced by Mr. Abbey for 
this evening, and will be reviewed by us uext 
week, 


...-The Philharmonic Society of New York 
gave their second concert this season at the 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening, the pro- 
gram being composed of Hermann Gitz’s fine 
Symphony in F, the “Emperor” Concerto of 
Beethoven and Schumann’s !outh Symphony, in 
D Minor. Mr. Carl Baermann was the soloist. 
More fully does one + ¥o the great loss 
to the musical world which Herman Gotz’s un- 
timely death brought to pass, in hearing 60 
beautiful and strong a work as this symphony. 
It exhibits a striking blending of originality in 
ideas and a deference to modeis which will not 
bear tampering to advantage. ‘This work re- 
minds us in general character of Raff in his 
“Im Walde” and is noticeably tinctured with 
Schumannism as well. In one or two assages of 
the impetuous first movement the orchestration 
might be attributed to Rubinstein and scarcely 
be questioned. Mr. Baermann is a noble player, 
thoroughly of the classical style in his concep- 
tions and ormance and his playing of the 
great Concerto has placed bim on a firm basis be- 
fore the pubhe of our city. Rubinstems 
“‘ Dramatic Symphony ” will be performed at the 
Society's next concert. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS: On Wednesday evening the 
Chorus Society give their first concert.—Thurs- 
day afternoon will introduce Miss Helen _Hope 
kirk, the pianist, to American audiences. Thurs- 
day evening Mr. Abbey produces *‘ La Gioconda 
with Mmes. Nilsson and Scalcbi, Saturday after- 
noon the same opera is to be sung at the Metro- 
politan matinée.—The ee Glee Club give a 
concert the same evening | Chickering Hall. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Last week was an active one in Congress, 
at least with regard.to the introduction of bills. 
In the Senate, bills were introduced to regulate 
elections for Representatives in Congress; to 
regulate promotions in the army; to authorize 
the construction of a building for the Library of 
Congress ; to establish a standard time in the 
District of Columbia ; to provide for the encour- 
agement of closer commercial relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Republics of 
Mexico and Central and South America, and the 
Empire of Brazil ; to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy ; to provide for the formation and 
admission into the Union of the State of Wash- 
ington ; to provide for a commission on the sub- 
ject of the liquor traffic, etc. In the Senate, 
also, the Standing and other Committecs were 
appointed, Senator Anthony appeared on Tues- 
day and was sworn. On the following day, the 
Senate confirmed several nominations by the 
President, and Mr. Wilson spoke in support of 
his resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, to secure citizens their rights. On 
Thursday, the report of the chairman of the 
Joint Commission on the completion of the 
Washington Monument was presented to the 
Senate. The consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Rules was also begun. It is re- 
ported that delay in the reorganization of the 
Senate may be looked for. 





..In the House the number of bills intro- 
duced during last week was remarkable. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday no less than 1,021 were 
submitted. Among others, bills were introduced 
to appropriate $6,000,000 for Mississippi River 
improvements ; to grant pensions to the survi- 
vorsof the Mexican War ; to provide for the or- 
ganization of the Territory of Alaska; to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Commerce and Navigation ; 3; to 
regulate railroad traffic ; to establish a Court of 
Appeals ; to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy ; to provide fora postal telegraph sys- 
tem in the United States; to establish a postal 
savings deposit as a branch of the Post 
Office Department ; to abolish the duty on salt ; 
to admit free of duty all grades of sugar ; 
organize the legislative power of Utah; to pro- 
vide for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty ; to establish schools in Alaska ; to provide 
for the retirement of the trade dollar ; to restore 
the rates of duty on imported wool; to provide 
for a constitutional amendment for the suppres- 
sion of polygamy ; to provide for the admission 
of Arizona asa State of the Union ; to establish a 
treaty with the German Empire ; to provide for 
the remuneration of all landowners for land 
destroyed by any navigable stream, etc. Such 
are a few of the bills, which Congress is to legis- 
late upon, though some of these and many of 
the unnamed bills will of course die before they 
can be reached. It was reported that the House 
Committees would be announced yesterday. 


to re- 


..A tug which arrived at Duluth, Minn., 
from the north shore of Lake Superior, brings 
positive intelligence that the worst fears of 
those who imayined that the schooner “‘ Mary 
Ann Hulbert” was lost, have been confirmed. 
She went down during the severe gale on Wednes- 
day night of last week, with twenty men on 
board, all of whom were lost, Their names are 
not known, but most of them were railroad 
laborers. The schooner was being towed by a 
tug, and during the storm sprung a leak and be- 
gan to fill, and, having a green crew who did not 
know how to manage her, she began drifting 
with the wind and turned the tug from its course, 
The tug to save itself cut the tow line and sent 
the schooner adrift, when she almost immedi- 
ately went down. The schooner was a small ves- 
sel and was valued at about $3,000. 


..Some boys playing about a haystack near 
Lacrosse, Wis., last week found under it a man 
in a horrible condition of emaciation. Help was 
secured and the poor wretch was extricated. He 
was almost dead, and was barely able to speak in 
a whisper. He said his name was Christian 
Anderson, that he crawled under the haystack 
on the night of November 17th to keep warm, 
and that the stack caved in upon him. He 
struggled hard, but was unable to extricate him- 
self. He cried out but no one heardhim. It is 
stated that several loads of hay had been removed 
from the stack which buried him, but he was 
probably too weak to make the teamsters hear 
him or was unconscious at such a time. 


-.-A dispatch from Washington says that 
German papers have called attention to the fact 
that the message of the President, which was 
furnished early to the Associated Press, con- 
tained a recommendation for retaliation against 
Germany on account of its hostility to American 
pork products, and that this passage was stricken 
out of the text which was sent to Congress. 
This is undoubtedly correct, as an examination 
of the official copy when printed will show. The 
changes which were sent out were made too 
late to be utilized by most of the papers. The 


President seems to have changed his mind at the 
Jast moment. 





.-The Republican National Committee met 
in Washington on Wednesday, of last week, 
and made Senator Sabin, of Minnesota, its 
permanent chairman. The Committee de- 
cided to hold the National Convention of 1884 in 
Chicago, on June 3d. The resolutions of Sena- 
tor Frye, proposing a change in the plan of rep- 
resentation, were offered, and provoked discus- 
sion and strong opposition. They were finally 
referred to the National Convention. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, paying a warm tribute to 
the memory of Marshall Jewell, Chairman of the 
Committee in the Garfield campaign. 


--A member of the senior class in Willams 
College has been arrested, charged with having 
entered a student’s room and stealing $8. He is 
also suspected of having committed other thefts. 
He confesses to having stolen the $8, but noth- 
ing more. The detective, however, claims to 
have sufficient proof to convict him of one other 
theft at least. There is little doubt that the 
thefts, of which, as believed, he is guilty, amount 
to several hundred dollars, 


.- The cold weather has come at last, bring- 
ing with it the first considerable fall of snow in 
this state. The Hudson River is frozen over, 
and the ice is from two inches to eight inches in 
thickness, the greatest depth being between Kin- 
derhook and Coxsackie, The last boat passed 
through Sunday night, and navigation in the 
upper Hudson is entirely suspended. The ice 
men have already staked out fields for harvest. 


.-On Thursday night of last week the Stan- 
dard Theater, of New York, was burned. For- 
tunately the fire broke out before the hour of 
the evening performance, and there was, there- 
fore, not the loss of life that is always likely to 
occur in the burning of our poorly constructed 
theaters. The amount of the property loss was 
about $60,000. 


. At the session of the Common Pleas Court 

Cambridge, Ohio, last Thursday, Justice 
Frazier sentenced twelve saloon keepers to fines 
amounting to #4,400, and to imprisoament in 
the county jail for a total of 400 days for a viola- 
tion of the “Seott” law. There are 
cases yet to be tried. 


in 


seventy 


..The city elections in Boston, Mass,, oc- 
curred on Tugsday of last week, and the reform 
movement triumphed, General Augustus P. 
Martin was elected Mayor by about 15,000 major- 
ity over Hugh O’Brien. 


. Speaker Carlixle has worked very earn- 
estly upon his committees. He has given every 
hour to them that he could spare from sleep, and 
expected to announce them to-day. 


FOREIGN. 


..The operagions in the Soudan are for the 
moment forgotten in the complications which 
have arisenin Cairo. It has been found impos- 
sible to gather a force of sufficient strength to 
encourage Baker Pavha in his expedition. He 
was expected, nevertheless, to leave Cairo for 
Suakim on Sunday last, He protests that the 
force under him is not sufficient to relieve Khar- 
toum; while he wants eight thousand effective 
men he has only two thousand, They are expected 
to reach Suakim on to-day. Orders have been 
sent to Colonel Sartorius to attempt to relieve the 
garrison at Singat without delay. Singat is 
without provisions and has a bad supply of 
water. Baker Pacha wanted the Khédive to give 
his assent to a court-martial trial for Tahir Pacha, 
Governor of Suakim. The Khédive refused, and 
Tahir was ordered to Cairo, The Khédive, in 
his embarrassment, threatens to abdicate unless 
England will furnish him with a guarantee that 
she will send troops to reconquer the Soudan, or 
at least consent to allow the Turkish troops to 
suppress E] Mahdi. But the position of the Eng- 
lish Government in Egyptian matters is unal- 
tered. Great Britain will not defend Egypt by 
using English troops beyond Assouan. General 
Stephenson has dispatched a corps of royal en- 
gineers to the second cataract with instructions 
to raise earthworks ind mount guns forty miles 
beyond Assouan, as he considers that the best 
strategic point from which to block the advance 
of the Mahdi down the valley of the Nile ; also to 
fortify Korosko on the main route between Khar- 
toum and Assouan. The latest trouble threat- 
ened on the part of the natives is between the 
Mohammedans and Copts of Siout, Just what 
the trouble is, is not reported. General uneasi- 
ness, however, continues to prevail. 


. King Alfonso, of Spain, opened the Cortes 
on Saturday evening with the usual ceremony. 
In his speech the King said: ‘ The sole result of 
the incidents which occurred during my recent 
journey was to increase the cordiality of the re- 
lations of Spain with other countries, and to pro- 
voke, on my return, one of those manifestations 
which are only possible when monarch and peo- 
ple are tnited in one sentiment, and which suffi- 
ciently compensated me for the excessive grief I 
was caused by the late insurrection. Our rela” 
tions with foreign powers are excellent.” Here 
he referred to the relations with France and the 
visit of the Crown Prince, and also to the pro- 





tocol signed with England to improve the com- 


as well as to the negotiations now proceeding 
for the conclusion of treaties of commerce with 
Portugal, Italy, Denmark and the Netherlands, 
“Spanish commerce,” he said further, “ pos- 
seases even Zreater interests on the American 
continent. Our representatives to the different 
States of South America have been instructed to 
conclude commercial treaties with the Govern- 
ments to which they are *accredited. We have 
opened negotiations with the United States, 
which, if successful, will permt the products of 
Cuba and Porto Rico to enter that powerful mar- 
ket. Our relations with the Holy See are ani- 
mated by the same cordial spirit.” Sefior 
Sagasta has been elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


.-O’Donnell, the murderer of Carey, was 
executed on Monday, the 18th inst. Various 
efforts had been made to secure a respite or a 
commutation of the sentence, but in vain, 
Among other appeals for the pardon of O'Don- 
nell was one by Victor Hugo, addressed to Queen 
Victoria. Minister Lowell received a telegram 
from Secretary Frelinghuysen, stating that the 
House of Representatives had brought the case 
of O'Donnell to the President’s notice, in the 
hope that the latter might secure a reasonable 
delay in the execution of the sentence, and 
might ascertain whether the prisoner was an 
American citizen, and whether there was an 
error in the trial. Mr. Lowell was requestsd to 
ask for this delay, and therefore communicated 
immediately with Lord Granville, who on Satur- 
day replied that the counsel for O’Donnell, 
having submitted the representations he thought 
advisable on the prisoner’s behalf, those repre- 
sentations and all the other circumstances of 
the case had been carefully examined and con- 
sidered in the manner usual in the case of 
capital convictions, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had found no grounds upon which they 
would be justified in advising the Crown to in- 
terfere with the sentence of the law or its exe- 
cutors. 


....A commotion was raised in Tonquin af- 
fairs last week by the death of Hiephema, King 
of Anam, said to have been poisoned at the in- 
stigation of China, The same dispatch, that con- 
veyed this intelligence, announced that a revo- 
lution had taken place at Hue, and that fresh 
declaration of war had been proclaimed by 
Anam against France. The new King of Anam 
is saidto be Tiephoa. The French Government 
has received no official information with regard 
to these reports. It is well known, however, 
that the King’s position has heen a difficult one 
since the signing of the treaty with the French. 
Eight hundred French troops occupy the forts 
at Hueand on the river, and seven gunboats are 
stationed in the stream, The Government, 
therefore, has no fear for the safety of its forces 
there 


..An immense throng of poor people 
gathered in Moscow last week before the house 
of a merchant lately deceased to receive the 
money that is usually distributed at the demise 
of a wealthy person, The — was 80 great 


that several persons were chrushed to death and 
four were severely injured. 


.A banquet was given to Mr, Parnell in 
Dublin, last week. The success of Irish agita- 
tion was discussed, The agitation is continned 
in the form of petty crime. Discoveries of ar.ns, 
ammunition, ie are occasionally made. 


.A severe gale prevailed throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland on Tuesday of last week. 
Ships were wrecked on the coast, men were killed 
in the city streets, and many buildings were 
ruined 


.It is reported that the poet Tennyson's full 
title is Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt of Aldworth. 
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family should be without a bottle in the 
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worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
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ROMAN ART 
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THE UNION SEWING MACHINE 


Is superior to all others for the following reasons: 
the nearest noiseless and Handsome :t Machine made. 
mage machine buy the Union. The peer of all. Self-threading Shuttle. Elastic Tension 
Lasts a lifetime. Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


HE UNION MANUFACTURING CO., Toledo, Ohio, 
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NOTICES. 

t® ail communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Coiamns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

t?™ All communicati for the C cial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and ali business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
InpDEPrEeNDENT, Box 2787. 

¢@ Remittances should be made payable to Tax 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
rucations, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

[#™~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
Jur correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve 8 copy. 
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THE BLESSED ADVENT. 


Tne most blessed tidings ever announced 
on earth was that which told of a Saviour’s 
advent. Happy Earth! For thee there is 
no more despair! Thy Redeemer is come, 
a King, a Child, a Prince of Peace. 

Happy were those simple shepherds who 
first heard the news of peace on earth, good 
willto men. But they only blindly knew 
that a better age had dawned on the earth. 
We know what the new age has brought to 
man. The helplessness of Jew and Roman, 
sinking into the despair of the Sadducee 
and the Epicurean, have passed away, and 
the world is full of faith and joy. For 
Jesus is made the first fruits of them that 
slept. He isthe Life. His name shall be 
called Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins. The world now sees in 
him its Saviour from death and sin. 

That first Christmas day is the turning 
point in the world’s history. Philosophy 
and civilization had done their utmost, 
and had developed only wealth, poverty, 
materialism and despair. The true faith of 
monotheistic Judaism had sunk into formal- 
ism, hypocrisy or skepticism. The Roman 
rulers and ruled were running down the 
precipice, a herd of Epicurus’s swine. Just 
then came the birth of Bethlehem. When 
the old faiths had proved too weak to hold 
the world, the new faith appeared. The new 
Saviour was born and was crucified; the 
Apostles preached the word, and great was 
the company of them who believed. 

What has renovated the earth? Nojhing 
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but Christianity. What gives hope to the 
living and the dying? Nothing but Chris- 
tianity. What is beating down oppressions, 
overthrowing tyrannies, sanctifying govern- 
ments, uplifting democracies, sweeping 
away superstitions, disseminating educa- 
tion, magnifying justice and love? Noth- 
ing but Christianity. What makes every 
morn glow brighter, every sun shine clear- 
er, every century more grand? Only Chris- 
tianity. For He who was born in the man- 
ger has truly brought peace to earth and 
good will to men. 
> 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 





We offer our Christmas greetings most 
cordially and heartily to all our readers, and 
invite them to the ‘intellectual banquet 
herein spread before them. We print this 
week forty pages containing one hundred 
and sixty columns, about vne hundred of 
which are filled with reading matter from 
the ablest and best writers in the country. 
No other religious weekly has ever at- 
tempted to furnish such an amount of 
choice reading in a single issue, as we now 
do, and yet we believe the time is not far 
distant when more pages of space will be re- 
quired to meet all the demands made upon us. 
We are so crowded that we cannot spare 
the room to speak particularly, as we 
should like to, of the many excellent con- 
tributions which appear in our paper this 
week. We 


stories from Edward Everett Hale, Charles 


print excellent Christmas 


Barnard, and Frederick D. Storey. Every 
reader will smile, some will laugh heartily, 
as we have done, and possibly a few thou- 
sands will split their sides over the Irish 
story about the ‘‘Stame Injine,” which 
Miles McNulty sent from New Yor-rk to his 
dear old father and mother in Lreland. 

Those who love poetry of a very high 
order will not fail to read the contributions 
of Edmund Clarence Stedman, Sidney Lan- 
ier, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and others. 

Among the special contributors will be 
found the Hon. George F. Edmunds, Unit- 
ed States Senator from Vermont, Bishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe,Prof. Austin Phelps, 
of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
“Hf. H.,” the Hon. Neal Dow, and Dr. 
Joseph T. Duryea. If not wearied by this 
time, our readers will find in the more than 
twenty departments of the paper, the best 
reading on a wide range of topics, which as 
many writers furnish this paper weekly. 
We believe that Tuk INDEPENDENT is now 
as it has been for more than a quarter of a 
century, the “ largest, ablest, cheapest and 
best” weekly religious newspaper in the 
country. We mean if possible, to make it 
a better paper the coming year than ever 
before, and we invite onr readers to aid us, 
as they may be able, in increasing its circu- 
lation, and in thus widening its influences 
among the people. 

Tne INDEPENDENT is prospering in all its 
business, showing a handsome increase 
over the year 1882, with every prospect of 
a steady increase the coming year. 

The advertising patronage of ‘Tur Inpz- 
PENDENT is nearly double that of any simi- 
lar journal, as it has been for a score of 
years or more, 

We wish all our readers a very Merry 
Christmas, 





oe 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
COMMITTEE, 


Tne National Republican Committee met 
last week in Washington for the purpose of 
designating the time and place of holding 
the next National Republican Convention, 
and issuing a call for the election of dele- 
gates to this convention. Senator Sabin, 
the new Senator from Minnesota, was cho- 
sen as permanent chairman of the commit- 
tee; and Chicago was selected as the place 





for holding the Convention on the 8d of 





June, 1884. The call for the Convention 
reads as follows: 

‘The Republican National Convention will 
meet at Chicago, [ll., on Tuesday, June 3d, 1884, 
at twelve o’clock noon, for the nomination of 
candidates to be supported for President and 
Vice-President at the next election. 

‘* The Republican electors of the several states, 
and all other voters, without regard to past po- 
litical differences, who are in favor of elevating 
and dignifying American labor, extending and 
protecting home industry, giving free popular 
education to the masses of the people, securing 
free suffrage and an honest counting of the ballots, 
effectually protecting all human rights in every 
section of our common country, and who desire 
to promote friendly feeling and permanent har- 
mony throughout the land by securing a national 
government pledged to these objects and princi- 
ples, are cordially invited to send for each state 
four delegates at large, and for each Congression- 
al district two delegates, and for each represent- 
ative at large two delegates.” 

This representation in the Convention is 
in accordance with the rule adopted by the 
Committee at its meeting last Winter, and 
also with the previous practice of the Re- 
publican Party in holding national conven- 
tions. Senator Frye, of Maine, endeavored 
to have this rule so modified as to give, in 
a certain proportion, additional delegates 
to those states that must elect the candi- 
dates nominated, if they are elected at all. 
There is no doubt of the justice of Senator 
Frye’s views on this subject; but the Com- 
mittee were not satisfied that they could 
properly adopt his plan simply upon their 
own authority, and decided to refer the 
whole question to the next national con- 
vention. This, in the circumstances, was 
prudent action on the part ot the Committee. 

The Convention thus provided for, will 
be held in less than six months; and in the 
meantime the machinery will be put into 
action for the choice of delegates, and the 
predominant sentiment of the Republican 
Party as to candidates will assume a much 
more definite shape than at present. We 
shall, in the course of the next three months, 
better know than we do now what that 
sentiment is; and, whatever it shall appear 
to be, the business of the Convention will be 
to give itformal expression. This it must 
honestly and fairly do, or there will not be 
much use in making any nomination. Any 
attempt to manipulate the Convention that 
will meet at Chicago, or by trickery and 
sharp practice to manipulate the prelim- 
inary conventions by which the delegates 
to the National Convention are to be chosen, 
80 as virtually to force candidates upon the 
party, who are not really the men of its pre- 
dominant choice, would be the short and 
sure road to defeat. 

The Republican Party, as compared with 
the Democracy, is not strong enough to 
succeed without the most thorough har- 
mony; and this cannot be secured by any 
system of snap judgments. The boss-sys- 
tem of managing conventions must be 
entirely laid aside, and the voters of the 
party must have a full and fair opportunity 
of being heard and felt in the selection of 
the candidates for whom they are to vote. 
There is a large independent element in the 
Republican Party, not only in this state, 
but in other states; and the party, in order 
to secure this vote, must not only present 
a good candidate for the presidency, but 
must nominate him in a way not to offend 
and disgust the moral sentiments of right- 
thinking people. There never was a time 
in the history of this country when fair and 
open-handed dealing was more expedient as 
the means of political success, or when the 
tricks of mere politicians would count for 
so little; and we are glad that it is so, since 
it augurs well for popular elections and the 
interests of good government. 

We believe that the Republican Party 
will elect the next President, not only on 
accourt of the well-known principles of the 
party as compared with those of Democ- 
racy, but because we have the strong im- 
pression that the Chicago Convention will 
present the man who, as it will then see, 
will most truly represent the wishes of the 
party, and thereby consolidate and bring out 
its whole strength in the approaching cam- 
paign. If we had a special gift, by which 
we could foresee to a certainty just who 
that man is, we should be very sure not to 
tell him the secret; certainly not at present ; 
and our reason would be that the chances 
are ten to one that the knowledge would 
spoil him by making him the instrument of 


his own defeat. The history of self-made 
candidates for the presidency is that they 
generally kill themselves. 

If President Arthur has the idea of trying 
to be his own successor, we advise him at 
once to give up the trying part of the idea, 
to let president-making entirely alone, and 
simply attend to the duties of his office. If 
the Republican Party wants him for a can- 
didate, it will let him know it in due sea- 
son; and if it does not want him, then any 
attempt on his part to become a candidate, 
especially by the exercise of official influ- 
ence, would, even if successful, be almost 
certain to secure his defeat at the ballot 
box. The party should nominate a man 
whom it can elect; and it can elect no man 
who cannot unite the party in his sup- 
port. 





ee 


WHICH SHALL OCCUPY THE 
FIELD? 


For some months there has been a little 
diff« rence of opinion among Congregation- 
alists as to the agency by which their mis- 
sion work shall be done in the South. Im- 
mediately after the war the American Mis- 
sionary Association entered the Southern 
field, devoting its labors first to the educa- 
tion of the Negroes, but gradually adding 
churches to its schools until now two-thirds 
of the Congregational Churches in the 
South (omitting Missouri, which is rather a 
Western state) owe their origin to that Asso- 
ciation. These churches are, nearly all, 
chiefly colored in their membership. But 
within three or four years the American 
Home Missionary Society has begun to or- 
ganize churches in the South, chiefly in 
Northern Texas and in Florida, where a 
considerable immigration has set in from 
the North. In some places, as at Atlanta, 
there came to be a colored church sup- 
ported by one society and a white church 
supported by another society, somewhat to 
the scandal of those on the ground, ard en- 
dangering the harmony between the two 
societies, and the principle of no caste. A 
committee of five was appointed by each of 
the societies at their last annual meeting 
for conference. They met in joint session 
last week in Springfield, Mass., and reached 
the following result : 

“ Consulting the principle of comity between 
the two missionary sovicties, the American Home 
Missionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association, and that traditional policy of Con- 
gregationalists which ignores caste and color 
lines, and also in view of the present relative 
positions and strength of the two societies, we, 
the Joint Committee, give it as our judgment : 

“1, That, as heretofore, the principal work of 
the American Home Missionary Society should be 
in the West, and that the principal work of the 
American Missionary Association should be in the 
South, 

‘*2. Whatever new work may be called for in 
any locality should be under the charge of the 
society already occupying the ground, Nv ex- 
ception to this rule should be allowed unless it 
be by agreement between the two societies, 

“*3, Concerning any work already established by 
either society, we would recommend that if either 
comity, economy, or efficiency will be advanced 
by it, such transfer of the work should be made 
as shall bring the work of the societies into har- 
mony with the preceding recommendations, 

‘4. We would recommend to the two societies 
to consider the practicability. of using a common 
superintendent in those portions of the field 
where an economical] and efficient administration 
will be secured by it.” 

It will be seen that the joint committee 
does not see its way clear to recommend 
any very stringent line of division between 
the fields of the two societies. Only one divi- 
sion would be possible, and that the com- 
mittee virtually recommends as far as pos- 
sible. The field of one society is chiefly at 
the West and that of the other at the South. 
If the spirit of these recommendations is 
followed out, the Southern field, excepting, 
of course, those portions which have been 
invaded by a northern population, and 
which are held already by the A. H. M.§., 
will remain under the care of the A. M.A., 
which will be under obligation to promote 
the organization of churches, when called 
for, without distinction of color. Should 
such a case as that at Atlanta come up 
again, it will be the society already holding 
the field which will be asked for help. 

This is a wise conclusion. While neither 
society would willingly favor caste, it will 
be impossible not to seem to favor it if the 
same field, Georgia for example, is divided 
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between a white and a colored society, just 
as the Methodists divide it between a white 


and a colored conference. There are a 
plenty of caste churches there now; and five 
churches that hate caste are better than a 
hundred which yield to it. 

Another advantage of this conclusion is 
that it leaves each society free to make its 
separate appeal. The one society appeals 
for the West, the other for the South. A 
society lives on the fruit of itz appeal to the 
churches. The appeal which a society 
holds is its support. If one society holds 
the appeal, We will say for the South, then 
any other society which comes in to divide 
that appeal, really robs the treasury of its 
fellow. The field is very large, and each 
society should be allowed to work without 
the interference or rivalry of the other. 
One society for white churches and another 
for colored churches would be an abomina- 
tion. Under the present recommendation 
we suppose that in Southern Texas the A. 
M. A. would care for all the churches, and 
in Northern Texas the A. H. M. 8. for all, 
whatever be the color of their members. 

> 


“THE WEEK OF PRAYER” AND 
“THE WEEK OF FAIR.” 


Ir is an open question whether the habit 
we have so generally fallen into of post- 
poning all expectation of revival interest in 
the churches, until the week of prayer shall 
inaugurate it, is wise or otherwise. The 
Spirit of God cannot be bound; and this 
iron rule looks much like an attempt in that 
direction. 

There are several serious objections in our 
mind to a stereotyped observance of this 
now almost traditional habit. It is an en- 
couragement, and is made in part a justifi- 
cation, of a lack of expectation and spiritual 
activity during the remaining eleven 
months and three weeks of the year. Every- 
thing is staked on that one week. If special 
blessing does not come during that brief 
spasm of effort, as a rule, all special effort 
is deliberately remitted for another year. 
Besides it encourages a tendency to think 
that the gracious work of God’s Spirit is 
more dependent upon a certain season than 
upon the attitude of God’s people toward 
him, whereas the season of the year has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Whatever 
of blessing the churches’ may reap as the 
outcome of the week of prayer is not because 
of the season, but because God’s people 
have set their faces toward him to seek his 
face and favor. He is found as readily at 
any other time. He waits to be gracious 
every day. Why then should we delay 
to come to him until the first week 
in January? And why, after that week has 
passed, should we cease to come to him, 
and relax our expectancy and desire? 

Again, while “the solemn assembly” is 
in line with God’s word to us, our habit is 
growing too much in the direction of stak- 
ing all on ‘“‘ the solemn assembly” ; and per- 
sonal work and spiritual effort is largely 
remitted. We lay aside our individuality 
and count on the efficacy of an assembled 
combination. A study of the great revivals, 
we think, will reveal the fact that the as- 
sembling of the people to pray and seek 
God, with confession and thanksgiving, has 
been rather the outcome of revivals begun 
ina few hearts before, than a means of 
securing or awakening an interest. If the 
assembling of the Church for a special week 
of prayer isthe result of a rule, and not of life 
already stirringin the hearts of some of the 
people, it is almost sure to prove an abor- 
tive effort of the flesh, to bring about a 
spiritual result. We plow the ground and 
sow the seed at a certain season, mainly for 
the reason that the law of seed-time and 
harvest is shut up to certain times; but it is 
not so in spiritual things. ‘‘ Now is the ac- 
cepted time” with God; and it looks like 
an attempt on our part to make a law and 
inaugurate a season in which the Spirit shall 
work. In these directions it seems to us 
there lie some grave dangers; and the bar- 
renness of spiritual results of late years is a 
warning and admonition that we should 
not be slow to heed. 

It may be said that spiritual fruit does 
result from this annual week of prayer. We 
are ready to concede that such is the case; 
but it is rather of the goodness of God in 
spite of the wrongness of method than as a 
result of it. No doubt there are many earn- 





est and burdened souls in the Church, who 
have been anxiously looking and waiting 
for this season to come around; and so have 
delayed the harvest which has been ready 
for their gathering until then, whereas they 
might have anticipated their joy by weeks 
and possibly months, had it not been that 
they were bound by this rule. 

We would not advise against the observ- 
ance of the coming season toward which, no 
doubt,many anxious hearts have been look- 
ing for weeksand it may be months past; 
but we would most earnestly suggest 
whether the week of prayer has not been of 
late years rather abussd than used for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

In this connection we note a singular and 
growing juxtaposition of wants. This is 
the season that is commonly looked for- 
ward to as the season of spiritual activity ; 
in which a!l the vital forces of the Church 
are supposed to be gathered together and 
husbanded for active effort; and yet it is 
true, in not afew communitiesand church- 
es, that it is also the season set apart for all 
those wasting and enervating practices, 
which are increasing with alarming rapidi- 
ty and volume. We refer to the omnipres- 
ent church fairs, festivals, suppers and 
entertainments. We recently heard some 
very active ladies say that they were ‘‘ anx- 
ious to get through with” a certain church 
fair, bazar and supper ‘‘ before the week of 
prayer comes on.” Now we submit that 
thisis most shocking. For every one who 
knows aught of the workings of the flesh 
and of the Spirit, knows that the ‘“‘week of 
prayer” and the ‘‘ week of fair” are con- 
trary one to the other. In the one the flesh 
or natural man is uppermost, in the other 
it is sought to bring the spiritual man to the 
front. 

But is there not something of mockery in 
all this? We set apart the same season for 
special effort in two opposite directions. Of 
course it will be denied that the church fair 
is a carnal institution; that while many 
undesirable features and results attach to 
them, still ‘‘they are a necessity” (?) and 
the end justifies the means. But, beyond 
question, this is an unholy yoking up (or at 
least an attempt to do so) of the flesh and 
the spirit. In most cases it will require 
more than one week of prayer to dissipate 
the bad results of ‘‘ the week of fair.” In 
all this there seems to us to be asad mix- 
ing of unequal things. The financial and 
the spiritual necessities of the Church have 
been too long divorced. If we had a more 
steady and healthy spiritual life we would 
be able to dispense with the somewhat, if 
not altogether, carnal method of raising 
money for church necessities. Liberality 
and spirituality are closely allied, and when 
money can only be come at by an appeal to 
the ‘‘ base necessities of the stomach,” or 
to ‘*the lust for pretty things,” it is an 
almost certain sign that the life of the 
church is at a very low ebb. 

If we are to have a week of prayer, bet- 
ter, in our judgment, call a halt to the week 
of fair. Or, if the church fair and festivals, 
the “‘broom drill” and the concert, the 
evening of entertainment by reader and elo- 
cutionist must be resorted to, that there 
may be ‘“‘meat” or money in the Lord’s 
house, then, by all that is spiritual, let it be 
removed as far hence from the week of 
prayer as possible. We most earnestly sug- 
gest an entire revision of our annual ‘ feast 
of weeks” of both kinds. Or, at least, we 
propound a revision for the thoughtful and 
prayerful consideration of the churches. 


SPECIMEN ERRORS. 


Tne National Temperance Society pub- 
lishes some excellent Wooks. Its testimony 
in favor of total abstinence and prohibition 
is admirable. It has made some mistakes 
of interpretation, which we have more than 
once exposed, and we are glad that it now 
proposes to correct them. The organ of 
the Society publishes the following in its 
last issue : 

‘‘Asto the falsehoods about the quotations 
in support of the unfermented wine theory, the 
Committee of Publication, at a meeting held the 
19th of last month, adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

«6 Whereas, Sundry charges have been made 
that the National Temperance Society publishes 
books which contain atrocious falsehoods and 
twistings of Scripture ; therefore, 








“* Resolved, That we invite eachand all by 


whom said charges are made, or who may have 
such charges to make, to definitely specify the 
passage or passages which contain the alleged 
falsehoods or false quotations and references, 
and we pledge ourselves to give a fair examina- 
tion to the charges, and if they are proven we 
will strike from our publications all such pas- 
sages or quotations.’ 

‘It is understood that the Society holds it- 
self responsible only for the examination of such 
charges as are presented in writing, with name 
and addrers, to our Corresponding Secretary, J. 
N. Stearns, 58 Reade Street, New York City.” 

It looks a little bit lofty to refuse to con- 
sider any printed ‘‘ charges.” Nevertheless, 
we herewith give a few specimens of 
errors and leave the responsibility with the 
publishing committee of ignoring them. 

The volume by Norman Kerr, M.D., en- 
titled ‘‘ Wines, Scriptural and LKcclesi- 
astical,” republished by the Society, main- 
tains (p. 83) that the word ‘‘ drunken” in 
ICor. xi, 21, should have been filled or sated, 
as with sweet drink; and asserts that Clem- 
ent, of Alexandria, held this interpretation. 
Clement of Alexandria neither gave nor 
held such an interpretation. 

Dr. Kerr says (p. 29) that the protropum 
of Pliny *‘ was mustum flowing from the 
vntrodden cluster, from the pressure of the 
grapes on each other,” and gives this the 
first place among ‘‘Greek and Roman unin- 
toxicating wines.” Pliny says of it that 
after allowing it to finish its fermentation 
(‘‘ defervere,”) they ripened it (‘‘ torrent”) 
in the sun forty days. ‘This would seem 
less favorable than Columella’s cool pond 
for producing Dr. Kerr’s harmless grape- 
juice. To represent it as unfermented is 
plainly incorrect. 

Asa ‘‘twisting of Scripture,” we may 
give Dr. Kerr’s words (p. 71): ‘‘In Deut. 
xxxii, 88, it (wine) is called ‘‘ the poison of 
dragons and the cruel venom of asps.” 
This exposition is plainly incorrect. 

In the ‘Bible Wines” by the late Dr. 
Patton, we have (p. 41) ‘* According to 
Plautus, the Latin mustum signified both 
wine and sweet juice.” This is taken from 
Dr. Nott’s ‘‘Lectures” (p. 95). Dr. Patton did 
not find it for himself in Plautus; and the 
fact is that the word mustum does not oc- 
cur in Plautus at all. 

Dr. Patton (p. 71), quotes Plutarch as 
saying that before the time of Psammeti- 
chus the Egyptians drank no wine. Plu- 
tarch makes that statement only of the roy- 
al priests. 

Dr. Patton, in common with many ad- 
vanced temperance writers, represents 
Ulysses as making Polyphemus drunk 
(‘‘Odyssey” B, IX.) on unfermented wine. 
This is a plain misinterpretation. 

Dr. Nott’s ‘‘Lectures” (p. 114) deal large- 
ly, like most of the Bible-wine writers of the 
National Temperance Society, with the sub- 
ject of strained or filtered wine. Plutarch 
is quoted as saying that the filtering takes 
away all the strength; while the fact is that 
Plutarch makes a silly fellow say so in a 
dialogue, and then makes a wise man con- 
tradict him. Pliny reproaches the wine- 
bibbers because they strained their wine in 
order to get down more. Besides, these 
gentlemen seem not to have taken 
into account the slight difficulty of 
straining the alcohol out of wine. Dr. 
Samson has a large discourse (‘‘ Di- 
vine Law as to Wines,” p. 41 and else- 
where) about straining fresh grape-juice so 
as entirely to prevent fermentation. But 
no one can find a syllable ofallusion to such 
a process in any ancient book. 

Dr. Samson asserts (p.216) that Ambrose, 
Chrysostom and Augustine ‘‘ accorded in 
commending the use of unintoxicating wine 
at the Lord’s Supper.” Such is not the fact. 

Dr. Samson asserts (p. 454) that we have 
‘‘the direct statement” of Clement and of 
Jerome that the wine of the Last Supper 
was unfermented. Such is not the fact. 

The same writer tells us that Cyril, Bish- 
op of Jerusalem, “‘ directly states” (p. 212) 
and “‘ expressly declares” (p. 458) that the 
wine of the Cana miracle was like the juice 
in the grape. Such is not the fact. 

The poet Plautus, says Dr. Samson, 
(p. 188) ‘pictures the vice of wine-drink- 
ing, and compares its influence with that of 
those who drink only ‘mustum’ or unfer- 
mented grape juice.” The word mustum 
has quotation marks as here. The word 
mustum is nowhere found in Plautus, and 

Plautus nowhere makes any such compari- 





Dr./Samson asserts that in the Arabic 
translation of the Bible, made in the eighth 
century, we have, in John ii, 10, not ‘‘ good 
wine” but ‘‘new wine.” Such is not the 
fact. 

We do not so much blame the Society for 
having first published these mis-statements 
as for sticking to them when they have 
been again and again exposed, and for 
stating, in the very article quoted above, 
that the books containing them have 
“‘never been successfully impeached.” 
We are glad that revision is now consid- 
ered; but several books can be corrected 
only by melting the plates. 


Editorial Aotes. 


DEcEMBER 23d, is the tenth anniversary of 
that great temperance uprising known as the 
Woman’s Urusade. It swept through Ohio and 
the neighboring states like a prairie fire, 
Women who had lived the most quietly became 
absorbed in the work, and consecrated their 
lives to the overthrow of the liquor-traffic, In 
ten years every state and territory has become 
organized for woman’s temperance work. Over 
5,000 unions are scattering 5,000,000 pages of 
temperance literature annually, while in over 
1,000 weekly pages, a column is devoted to tem- 
perance facts and progress, Three states have 
made scientific instruction in the effects of alco- 
hol on body and brain, compulsory in the 
schools. Kansas and Iowa have put prohibition 
in their constitutions, Ohio, on Oct, 9th, after 
the most intense excitement, gave 323,189 votes 
for prohibition. A few more votes ora fair 
count would have won the day. In 16 states 
last year the women petitioned for constitutional 
prohibition, Young ladics’ and juvenile unions 
are increasing constantly. Cleveland, O., is 
about building a $50,000 structure for temper- 
ance work. Remembering the resolution of the 
Brewers’ Congress in October, 1881, “That we 
oppose woman suffrage everywhere and always; 
for when woman has the ballot, she will vote 
solid for prohibition,” several states have worked 
earnestly for the ballot for women. The work- 
ers were never so enthusiastic as now. On that 
anniversary day meetings will be held all over 
the country, and thank offerings made to carry 
on the work. Let it go on till we are a clean na- 
tion, and our homes total abstinence homes. 











An unfortunate affair near Boston shows the 
importance of knowing the antecedents of a min- 
ister whom a church thinks of engaging. A 
minister from a prominent Presbyterian church 
in one of the largest Canadian cities came to 
New England and sought the pastorate of a Bos- 
ton church, The committee of the church made 
inquiries, and found that he had twice been under 
trial by his presbytery, and that in neither case 
had he escaped presbyterial censure. In one 
case he had been proved to be guilty at least of 
great financial indiscretion, and in the other of 
falsely reporting that a brother minister was 
guilty of plagiarism. It also appears that he had 
been himself proved guilty of plagiarism, though 
the case did not come before the presbytery. 
That Boston church did not proceed with the 
call. But a church near Boston did call him, 
without regard to some careful warnings, which 
were misapprehended and misrepresented. Two 
weeks after his installation he was detected 
stealing from a bookstore, and was arrested, and 
kindly bailed out by the man who had given the 
- warning. He has now been pronounced insane, 
or nearly so, by an expert, and is confined in 
an asylum, awaiting his trial, The facts about 
his history were very easy of access, and on rec- 
ord in the minutes of presbytery and in the news- 
papers ;and the church which calls a man in such 
a case has only its carelessness to thank. 





We add a hearty amen to the expression of 
disgust, on the part of the Zvening Post, at the 
character of matter that fills the news columns 
of our daily morning papers. Disgusting 
crimes, scandals, and private quarrels are fer- 
reted out of obscure corners or telegraphed from 
remote parts to be set up in displayed type and 
otherwise rendered palatable to a depraved 
taste, for the development of which the news- 
papers have been in a measure responsible. It 
would seem as though the dailies must employ 
scores of scandal-mongers to scour the country — 
for whatever is revolting. Atall events there 
are culumns printed every day, which no mother 
would wish her children to read. The Zve- 
ning Post attributes this developing newspaper 
indecency to the reduction in the price of news- 
paper literature, on the ground that lowering of 
price and lowering of principle must go hand in 
hand. It is held that if the price of a newspaper is 
decreased, its circulation must be correspondingly 
increased, and the character of the matter so low- 
ered as tobe acceptable to the poorer classes 
among whom the increased constituency is to be 
found. The first sssertion is undoubtedly true, 
for a paper must be made to pay ; but it may be 
doubted whether the increased constituency con- 
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sists wholly of a depraved mass who cannot ap- 
preciate decent literature. . At all events it isa 
pitiable state of affairs we are in, if the readers 
are to guide the writers, if the pupils are to dic- 
tate to the teachers. The cause of the indecency 
of our daily literature, as it seems to us, lies not 
alone in what seems an editorial preference for 
filth, but also in the fact that too much space is 
devoted to news. If decent news cannot be 
found to fill the allotted number of columns, in- 
decent news must be made use of. There being 
a constant dehciency of deceut news, or, what is 
the same thing, a constant surplus of space to 
be filled, the readers of our morning dailics are 
treated to constant indecency. We believe that 
the quantity of news at present furuished is not 
a necessity to success, and that, if indecency 
should be ruled out and something unobjection- 
able ruled in, our morning newspaper would still 
live and continue to flourish, 


One of the imperative dutiesof Congress at 
the present session is to provide some method 
for the regulation of the count of the electoral 
votes at the next presidential The 
crisis through which the country passed in the 
Winter of 1876-77, ought to have led Congress at 
once to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which is the true remedy for the defects of 
that instrument in respect to the election of 
President and Vicc-President. This, however, has 
not been done; and we are now too near the 
next presidential election to amend the Consti- 
tution in season to make the amendment appli- 
cable thereto, Fortunately, President Garfield 
was, at the last presidential election, so trium- 
phantly elected that there was no opportunity 
for the extremest partisanship to raise a doubt 
about it. It may not be so next year with either 
candidate forthe Presidency. Indeed, the pres- 
ent probability is that the election will be an 
exceedingly close one. The present Senate and 
the present House of Representatives will count 
the electoral votes and declare the result; and, 
asin 1877, 80 now one body is Republican by a 
small majority, and the other is Democratic by 
a large majority. Ia the event of a very close 
vote between the two opposing candidates, so 
close that a change of a few votes would change 
the whole result, the country may have repeated 
substantially the scenes which confronted Con- 
gress and the people in the Winter of 1876-77, 
unless Congress shall at the present session pass 
a law to regulate the next electoral count. The 
time to do this thing, if it ia to be done at all, is 
now, when no crisis exists and no heated par- 
tisanship is involved in the result, An Electoral 
Commission has served once to bridge over a 
diffienlty between the two houses of Congress, 
There is no probability that a similar expedient 
will ever serve again. We urge the matter upon 
the attention of Congress, asa subject that ought 
not to be postponed, The political difference be- 
tween the two houses ought not to prevent an 
agreement upon a plan of counting the next 
electoral votes that, while fair to both parties, 
will be adapted to guard against difficulties, and 
give a trueand honest expression to the voice of 
the people as uttered through the ballot box. 


election, 


Tux Act of Congress passed in 1882, provid- 
ing for the apportionment of representatives 
among the several states on the basis of the last 
census, established a population of 154,325 as 
the unit of representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Republican Committee, of Bu- 
chanan County in Missouri, has recently issued 
a circular, in which a contrast is made between 
five states at the North and five states at the 
South, showing the average vote cast in each 
Congressional district in 1882 for representatives 
under the new apportionment. The exhibit is 
as follows: The average vote of the districts of 
Iowa was 26,266, and of the districts of Georgia, 
it was 11,990; of the districts of Wisconsin it was 
24,321, and ef those of Alabama, it was 15,574; 
of the districts of New Jersey it was 29,371, and 
of those of South Carolina it was 16,826 ; of the 
districts of Maryland it was 26,176, and of those 
of Mississippi it was 11,207 ; and of the districts of 
Minnesota it was 29,125, and of those of Louisi- 
ana it was 13,976. The average vote in these five 
Southern States for representatives was 13,853 
against 26,748 as the average vote in the five 
Northern States named, and that too, notwith- 
standing the unit of representation in the House 
of Representatives was in both the same —that is 
to say, one voter in the five former states 
wielded as much political power in choosing rep- 
resentatives as two voters in the five latter states. 
This means that a very large number of legal 
voters in the five former states for some reason 
failed to vote. The state of things at the South 
in respect to the colored people and the manner 
in which elections are there conducted very 
strongly suggest this reason. The doctrine of 
a ‘free ballot and an honest count” for the 
colored man, so vital to the very essence of a re- 
publican government, is not yet an established 
fact in the Southern States. We believe in this 
doctrine for the South as well as for the North, 
Elections without it are little else than a sham, 

Tux Territory of Alaska, bought of Russia, 
some seventeen years ago under the stipulations 

a! @ treaty, has been most shamefully neglected 











by theGovernment. The area of the territory 
is about twice that of the State of Texas. When 
it was under Russian control, there was a gov- 
ernment there, and schools were supported. 
Since its acquisition by the United States, it has 
had neither government nor schools, nor hardly 
anything else that belongs to civilized life, The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at 
its last meeting, appointed a special committee 
to wait on Congress and solicit some action in 
regard to this territory. The Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopal and Moravian Churches of this coun- 
try have also taken action on the subject, The 
President, in his last message, says that the in- 
habitants of the territory have “ no law for the 
collection of debts, the support of education, the 
administration of estates, or the enforcement of 
contracts.” There is really no governmeat there, 
except of the most hap-hazard character; and 
yet the inhabitants number some twenty-five 
thousand. This anomalous condition of things 
has existed for years, under the eye of Congress 
and in violation of the stipulations of the treaty 
under which the territory was acquired; and 
Congress has permitted it to exist without any 
appropriate legislative remedy. Weare glad to 
observe that Congressman Phelps, of New Jersey, 
has introduced u bill into the House of Repre- 
sentatives which proposes to establish a civil 
government for Alaska. Thisis precisely what 
is wanted, what Congress has full power to do, 
and what should be done without delay. We have 
not seen the full text of the bill; but, from its 
source, we presume that it contains the neces- 
sary principles to inaugurate the regimen of civi- 
lized life under the reign of law inthat long 
neglected territory. Itis the business of the 
Government to see to it that the people there 
are both governed and protected. They can be 
protected only by being properly governed. 


WE commend to our own Catholic, not to say 
Protestant Episcopal papers, the London J ablet’s 
explanation of the success of Messrs, Moody and 
Sankey. It describes Mr, Moody’s preaching 
as inferior to that of Mr. Spurgeon and a 
dozen other Nonconformist preachers, and 
possessed neither of fiery enthusiasm nor unc- 
tion ; while Mr. Sankey’s singing is melodious and 
pathetic, though a trifle nasal, but having no 
great power to ravish the soul of those who 
listen. It then continues: 

“ Where, then, is the secret of their success? Well, 
we Catholics need make no difficulty in admitting 
that the undoubted zeal and earnestness of these 
American Evangelists is divinely blessed. ‘ Spiritus 
Domini replevit orbem terrarum, *(The spirit of the 
Lord has filled the whole earth.)’ Nor, however de- 
fective the teaching of these missioners may be, can 
we but sympathize with their hearty endeavors to 
bring under the influence of the Gospel, as they con- 
ceive of it, those who are living ‘ without God in the 
world,’ If they make the powers of the world to 
come a reality, and the first of realities, to many who 
had not before thought of anything but this visible 
scene and its petty interests; if they present ‘a 
God to pray to,’ before multitudes who had only 
known of one ‘to swear by’: if they reclaim thou- 
sands from sin to virtue—and that they do this is 
open to no doubt—so far, we hold that they are doing 
a good work, and wish them God speed.” 

The Tablet then goes on to show how their 
preaching is imperfect and in part heretical ; but 
thes admission is honorable. 





Ir seems a duty to publish the following : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I notice that The Hvaminer reiterates its charge 
that the proposed Lnoter-Ecclesiastical Church Con- 
gress was prompted by the publication of “The 
Freedom of Faith,” notwithstanding an emphatic de- 
nial by the Rev. Mr. Gile, pastor of the Baptist 
church in Pittsfield, and one of the signers, It ex- 
empts Mr. Gile from sharing in this hideous plot to 
commit American Christendom to the principles of 
this book, aud thus clears the skirts uf its denomina- 
tion so far as they are worn by this brother; but it 
seems to be unaware that it places him in the light 
ofa dupe in the hands of his designing brethren. 
After doubting his word it dubs him a fool by impli- 
cation; insult added to injury. Mr. Gile is a clear- 
headed man, and knows both how to speak the truth 
and to avoid a conspiracy. As to the date of the or- 
igin of the proposed Congress in its relation to the 
publication of “ The Freedom of Faith,” will you al- 
low me to say that the book was published in May, 
while the plan of the Congress was fully elaborated 
last Winter in several interviews between Mr. New- 
ton, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Gile and myself, and has long 
been a cherished scheme of Mr. Newton’s, The 
Congress, in its plan and dednite purpose, not only 
antedates the book, but has nothing to do with it. 

T. T. MUNGER, 





-..-Among the causes of the increase of di- 
vorces, which The Congregationalist discovers, it 
selects the following as prominent: (1.)*‘The rap- 
idly growing tendency [among women] to become 
absorbed in business and to sacrifice domestic af- 
fections for the sake of it; (2) “The ambition 
of many women to have a mission ;” (8) ‘The 
tendency of modern educational methods to de- 
velop individualism to excess; and (4) “The 
lack of sufficient healthful amusement.” We 
suspect that it was not a induction of facts which 
deduced these explanations. What the last one 
means we do not fully understand ; but the three 
first seem to mean about the same thing. Our 
own observation would not incline us to beliéve 


| modern education are specially given to divorce, 


rather the contrary. Something might be said, 
however, about these being causes why women 
do not marry. 


....We have no more earnest desire than that 
our churches should awake to a sense of the re- 
ligious duties resting upon them. It is to this 
purpose that we have for some weeks given 
special editorial attention to this subject. A 
distinguished Presbyterian divine, who has re- 
ceived the highest honor in the gift of his 
Charch, expresses his sympathy with our pur- 
pose in these editorials. He says: 

They are most capital and timely. None of our 
church papers have written anything half s0 much 
to the point. The article of this week, “ Precedent 
Conditions to Revivals,” is one of the best of the 
whole, andthey all have the true ring. That kind 
of stirring up is just what all the churches need, 
May God bless your editorial preaching, as I have no 
doubt he will. 


....The managers of the Slater fund perhaps 
do right in making so much of industrial edu- 
cation ; but they need to be careful that 1t is not 
made a farce anda means of interfering with 
higher education. We hear that in one Southern 
city, two of the colored collegiate institutions 
have attached shanties to their beautiful build- 
ings for the purpose of giving an industrial edu- 
cation to their pupils. If carried out vigorously, 
as at Hampton, and in connection with the lower 
studies, the industrial department is very valua- 
ble ; but it must be made a reality, and must not 
be allowed to dissipate what power the student 
is able to concentrate on the higher studies. 


....Ex-Secretary Blaine is said to be not alittle 
annoyed at the manner in which his scheme for 
the distribution of the surplus revenues of the 
Government has been treated by the press, es- 
pecially that it should have been regarded as a 
Lid for the presidential nomination, when no 
such idea was in his mind. Mr. Blaine, though 
now in private life, ought to know that a gentle- 
man of his antecedeuts cannot speak or write, if 
he does so publicly, without calling the attention 
of the people to him, as well as to what he may 
say or write. 


....-A jury in West Virginia disagreed as to 
whether “‘ Big Bill’ Kinney was guilty of mur- 
der; and a mob, under the direction of Judge 
Lynch, at once settled the matter by taking “Big 
Bill” from the custody of the sheriff and hang- 
ing him to the limb of a tree. Every man en- 
gaged in that mob was a murderer; and the 
utmost effort should be made to bring every 
such man to the gallows. This is the only effec- 
tual way of putting an end to the reign of Judge 
Lynch. 


.... Senator Lapham has introduced into the 
Senate a joint resolution, proposing so to amend 
the Constitution as to give the President the 
power to veto separate items in an appropriation 
bill without vetoing the whole bill. This is a 
much needed amendment; and, were it made a 
part of the Constitution, it would save the coun- 
try from not a little bad legislation. If Congress 
will give the state legislatures ‘the opportunity, 
we are confident that they will ratify the amend- 
ment. 

..-. The Postmaster-General proposes that the 
unit of letter postage should be one ounce in- 
stead of half an ounce, and that the rate on 
transient newspapers and periodicals should be 
one cent for every three ounces instead of one 
cent for every two ounces, as at present. This, 
he thinks, would be an improvement upon the 
present system, while it would not materially 
lessen the receipts, 


...-[t seems that somebody living in Texas, 
said to have been a Union man during the War, 
has brought a suit, in the Court of Claims, against 
the United States for the vaine of his emanci- 
pated slaves. The Fourteenth Amendment dis- 
poses of all such suits by declaring that neither 
the United States nor any state shall “pay any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave.” 


....The series of articles by the distinguished 
Hindu reformer, Keshub Chunder Sen, on “Yoga, 
or Communion with God,” is concluded in this is- 
sue, They have deserved all the interest they 
have attracted. Dr. Scudder says that Mr. Sen 
and Mr. Mozoomdar are Christians, and we 
think the readers of these remarkably sweet and 
edifying articles will agree with him. 


...-Mr. Peckham, after holding for a few days 
the office of District Attorney in this city, and 
finding his health not sufficient for the discharge 
of its duties, has been compelled to resign the 
office. We complimented Governor Cleveland on 
the appointment, and now compliment him 
again on the selection of Mr. Peter B. Olney, to 
be the successor of Mr. Peckham. 


...-Mr. Robinson, the great Irish-American 
member of Congress from Brooklyn, made all 
England quake the other day, when he intro- 
duced a resolution to inquire whether any of the 
English nobility had been permitted to invest 
funds in the lands of this country. Set down 
Mr. Robinson for a brave man. When he speaks 
John Bull may well tremble. 





that women with a “mission” or blessed with a 


tional Republican Convention, furnish thirty- 
five per cent. of the delegates, and will not, in 
all probability, at the election, give a single 
electoral vote for the Republican candidates, 
These delegates will do well to keep this fact in 
mind in the choice of these candidates at the 
Chicago Convention. 


...- Senator Morrill, who has been placed at 
the head of the Senate Finance Committee, will 
be likely to take a very sharp look at any tariff 
bill that may be passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the auspices of Speaker Car_ 
lisle. No man in this country better under- 
stands the tariff question or has sounder views 
on the subject. 


....The jury, in the long-contested Dwight 
insurance case, after deliberating for fifty-four 
hours, rendered a verdict against the Germania 
Life Insurance Company, which is virtually a 
verdict against nineteen insurance companies 
for some $200,000. The case is a very remark- 
able one in its facts, and we not at all surprised 
that the companies contested it. 


....The appeal of the Lower House of Con- 
gress and of Secretary Frelinghuysen and Minis- 
ter Lowell to the British Government for delay 
of the execution of O’Donnell, availed nothing, 
as probably it was expected to avail nothing. 
The murderer of Carey was hanged last Monday, 
and seldom has a more righteous sentence been 
executed, 


.... The Herald and Presbyter answers as we 
anticipated our question about its treatment of 
the Skinner-McCune case. It says that until 
that exciting case wa settled by presbytery, it 
refrained from all comment. We thank thay 
journal for its courteous language in. accepting 
our corrections as to its position. 


.... The Evening Post, of this city, says that 
the recent retirement of Mr. Carl Schurz from 
that paper was not due, as reported, to the state 
of his health, but to differences of opinion be- 
tween himrelf and his associates concerning the 
treatment of important public questions in the 
editorial columns. 


....The Republican Senators have made a wise 
choice in rejecting Mr. Gorham and electing 
General McCook for the office of Secretary of 
the Senate. The latter, while entirely compe- 
tent to the duties of the office, has a perfectly 
clean record, which is more than can be said of 
the former, 


...We publish this week a poem by the 
late Sidney Lanier, written just as he was form- 
ulating to himself the principles of poetic art. 
Itisa gem. We are glad to learn that Mrs. La- 
nier is busy preparing for publication in the 
Spring * full collection of her husband’s poems, 


...-ln Professor Lyon’s article on biblical 
criticism published in Tae InpEPENDENT Dec. 
13th, instead of *‘ ethical” read “ critical” in the 
following sentence: ‘‘On any given ethical 
question the voice of the combined worid,” etc. 
For “‘itinerancy,” read “itinerary.” 


.... The Tribune deserves praise for its expos- 
ure of the frauds in bids for Park Department 
contracts in this city. They are enormous and 
glaring. The new City Attorney has a duty to do 
and we hope he is not too near a friend of Com- 
missioner Hubert O. Thompson, 


.... How much more financial honesty is there 
in the Funder than there is in the Readjuster 
party of Virginia? The Funder party now cor- 
dially adopt the repudiating Reddleberger Bill 
against which the y protested so strongly when 
out of office. 


...-Professor Phelps, it will be seen, is no pes- 
simist. His catalogue of progress in modern 
times is vastly more instructive and helpful than 
any counting up of inventions and mechanical 
appliances. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dourine this month a large number of 
subscriptions will expire, and under our cash 
plan of sending the paper for the time paid 
for only, they will be stopped at their expi- 
ration unless renewed. Please therefore 
renew promptly, and avoid losing any num- 
bers. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to renew 
exactly at the expiration of his subscrip- 
tion, we will, if requested, take pleasure in ~ 
continuing his paper. 

Every reader of Tur INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 





..-. The Southern States will, in the next Na- 


getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
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of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 

Crus Terms. 


One year, postage free...........+. a 
Six months Xi ge ivecabitennaad . 1 50 
‘'hree months ” oY cdeinabivalahalilieg kas 75 
One Subscription two years............ - 500 
One subscription five years......,.... - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We mean to make Tur INDEPENDENT even 
better in the future than it ever has been, 
although for many years it has easily stood 
at the head of the religious press. We 
shall commence in February to print Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures 
and Preludes, as we have done for six years 
past. In lighter literature it gives us very 
great pleasure to announce that, during the 
next few months, we shall publish stories by 
a number of the most talented writers, 
among them the following: W. E. 
Norris, author of ‘* Matrimony,” ‘ No 
New Thing,” eic.; F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ‘*‘ Mr Isaacs,” ‘‘Dr. Claudius,” 
etc.; W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘Our Wed- 
ding Journey,” etc.; J. S. of Dale, author 
of ‘‘Guerndale” ; Edward Everett Hale, au- 
thor of ‘*Ten Times One is Ten,” etc.; 
Julia Schayer, author of ‘Tiger Lily, and 
Other Stories”; Thomas Hardy, author of 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes,” ‘“Two on a Tower,” 
etc.; Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of ‘‘The 
Senior Partner,” ‘‘Daisies and Buttercups,” 
etc.; Julian Hawthorne, author of ‘‘Dust,” 
etc.; the Rev. T. T. Munger, Miss Annie 
Eliot, Rebecca Harding} Davis, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Robert Grant, Lucy C. Little, 
etc., etc., etc. 

We have receitly mailed to the address 
of each one of our subscribers **The Inde- 
pendent Almanac for 1884,” which, we 
trust, will be found to be useful and in- 
structive. 








niece 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND ILKALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs,. Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








CARPETS AND RUGS. 

Baoapway, from Eighteenth to Nineteenth Streets, 
is occupied by one buiiding, built by one firm, owne 
by one firm, aud eoones youe firm. Itsappearance 
is 8d inassive and so atiractive that a stranger involun- 
tarily wonders by whom it is occupied, and for what 
purpose. The only signs visible are 7 the posts at 
either side of the main entrance, aud these are simply 
brass plates after the English aye Upon entering 
one is struck with the idea that it is a wonderfull 
light and airy wareroom, although the whole floor is 
in one room, the upper stories being supported by 
light pillars. Taking one of the three steam passenger 
elevators, and inspecting either of the six floors, a 
warmth and richness of color is everywhere ap parent, 
the effect of the great numbers of m nificent rugs 
everywhere displayed. ere are rugs from the hith- 
erto almost inaccessible fastnesses of Persia, and other 

ortions of Asia, some of them having been made 

ee of years ago, the steady toil of numbers of 
people for years. 

Of carpets, it would be easier to describe what this 
warehouse does not contain than totell what it does— 
from the cheapest of all floorcoverings to the rarest and 
most extravagant madeinu the world; bere are epou ~ 
one would say, to supply the entire population of t 
country; an "yet this entire building is constantly 
undergoing depletion and replenishing. 

though carpets and rugs occupy so much space, 
much room and ee en is given to curtains, em- 
broideries and upholst 

An inspection of this  eutablishment will repay any 

one, whether a would-be purchaser or not. Mesers. 
& J. Sloane, who have seen this business rise from the 
most insignificant beginnings to its present grand 
proportions—having bgen several times crowded out 
of one store into a ns, yd one-—have now the largest 
and finest store devoted to the sale of carpets in the 
world, r success is the result of energy, prompt- 
ness and the most honorable dealing, 


A SPECIAL “INVITATION. 

WE especially invite a trial by all those sufferers 
from Kidney and Liver complaints who have failed 
to obtain relief from other remedies and from doctors, 
Nature’s great remedy, Kidney-Wort, has effected 
cures in many obstinate cases, It acts at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleansing the system of 
all poisonous humors and restoring a healthy condi- 
tion of those important organs. Do not be discouraged, 
but try it.—Adbvl. 


oe 
A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 

Many people, in different parts of the country, are 
thinking ot purchasing a piano before the Christmas 
holidays; for no home is complete without such an in- 
strument, and no resent is more beautiful than a 

~ y such household. 
what make shall 


have ‘a thar apnea. uta bean “iano isa tral 
luxury. best advice to take is to buy only a firs 
class fate “and one made by a first-class manufac- 
turer. Andin the very front rank emong our leadin 
panufacsarets stands the great house of Steinway 
Sons, of Wherever the English language 
is spoken you will find a Steinway piano, or. to make 
a stronger and yet a perfectly true ‘statement, in 
whatever part of the world there isa civilized com- 
munity, there a Steinway piano is considered almost 
a ents wel On their merits alone do these instru. 


app On the page of 
read what two leadin, artist: ink of the Steinway 
piano-for their togpmcs my can be added that 
of thousands of othe ers. iy? think of buying a 
piano, we say, m most bet eupliatica y: Geta y:; Get a Steinway! 


ATTENTION is called 1 to the advertisement of P. W. 
Galaudett & Co, papers. s this cit -{s- who offer a 
limited Seatant of the first mortgage bonds of the 
Ocean Ly ~4 Co. of Savanna Information con. 
cerning these bonds will be furnished on application, 











ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
THE Connecticut Mutual Life Tneyoanee Comenny 


began business in 1246 and ite 

ge is one of which any a might tfally 
proud. op to January ved for 

preminme g1 1,942.68 and had paig to wh poasers 


ment. an faye mn of existing petioles giti, An, ik, 
~ more than the entire amount of pre- 
miums receive: 
It was the aoe ‘and so far the only Life Insurance Com- 
pany to voluntarily base its calculations for new busi- 
ness upon earning 3 per cent. instead of 4 per cent., thus 
indicating a determination on its part to transact only 
a sate and conservative business, The fact that the 
rate for money has ruled at from 3 to 6 per cent. cs 
the past four years shows the wisdom of t' sett action 
The Company’s assets are more than enough b: ya at 
four millions of dollars at the highest 1 standard 
to liquidate all of its liabilities, We. therefore, say 
that while it is one of the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
panies, 1t is also one of the best. 
—_— 


DIAMONDS AND W ATOHES, 

Henry N. Courier, of No. 3 Maiden Lane. this city, 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere, imports dia- 
monds and precious stones of rare worth an beauty, 
which are offered at prices which will commend them 
to buyers. His importations of watches embrace move- 
ments by all of the leading n makers. 


Way continue the use of i irritating powéers, snuffs 
or liquids when Ely’s Cream Balt, pleasant of appli- 
cation and a sure cure for Catarrh, and cold in the 
head, can be had. 60 cents, at druggists or by mail. 

CATARRH, 

Ely’s Cream Balm Co,, Owego, N, Y., Gents: I have 
been a severe sufferer from Catarrh ror 15 years, with 
distressing pain over my eyes, Gradually the disease 
worked down upon my lungs. Abouta yearand a half 
ago T commenced using your Cream Balm, with most 
gratifying resuits, and »m to-day apparently cured, 

Z. ©. WarReEN, Rutland, Vt., It, Apel Bist 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE © COMPANY. 
For almost fifty years the GArENWICH INSURANCE 
Company, of this city, has been engaged in business 
uninterrupiedly and successfully; in fact so success- 
fully that it calls upon its stock-holders once in three 
months to accept a dividend of seven anda half per 
cent. We are assured upon good authority, that a 
large majority of them accept their tate and 
the dividend with great equanimity. The as- 
sets of the company amount io about a million 
of dollars, invested io the satisfaction of the In- 


surance Department of the State of New York, the 
Ee surp’ re page all liabilities being about three 
hundre fty thousand dollars. Its business is 
conduc ted nat great ability, in a conservative man- 
ner, to the satisfaction of its share. holders, and abund- 
ant security of its policy-holders. Its p prncipa: officers 


sree S«muel GC. Harriot, President, and A, Stone, 
of 8  - e 
IMPORTANT. 
Bi you visit or leeve, New York City, save Bag- 
Expres sage and C. Hire, and i at Grand 
inion chal. ne nearly poe i gh al De 
450 elegant rooms to $1 and aaa per “4 


Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the neat 
Cars, Stages and Elevated | Railroad to al all De 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Ir is undoubtedly true oe fepekin fur g0ods are 
now cheaper than they e again. Certain) 
there is no handsomer or. ae, pat. article for out- 
side wear for ladies, It is essential in purchasing that 
only houses of good reputation be dealt with in order 
to be sure that only the best skins are used in manu- 
facturin Messrs. James M'Creery Oo, are an 
old established house of excellent reputation, and 
from their advertisement in this jegue we judge they 
are offering sealskin garments at low figures. They 
also offera gre “at line of | dress | woods. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
One of the most useful. valuable, and instructive 
presents fora Dey womne bog be an Amateur Photographic 


owe 


outfit which can rocured trom the Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Co., of 421 Broome Street, With this out- 
fitan inexperie need person can m: ake g00d photo raphs 
of outside and inside views, which will be worth pre- 
serving, and the useful information derived will prove 
an incentive t other and better things, Read the 


Reeves Manutacturing Co's, advertisement headed 
“Don't.” 


EE ————— 


t?"Ladies,. attention! In the Diamond Dyes 

more coloring is given than in any known dyes, and 

they give faster and more brilliant colors. loc. at 

all druggists. Everybody praises them. 
Ricbardson & Co., Burlington, Vt.—Advt. 

te “alent SP as 

KNITTING SILK. 

PEOPLE generally would be very much surprised if 

they knew thela e quantity of Kuicting Si pik of Morte 
Brainerd & Ars rong’s manufacture, be sold 


acy & Co., and ot thertontansy 2 palers, for 
Holiday purposes. 


Szntous. disorders often follow when one constantly 
has cold feet. Wear the sonia etic peoles 
and keep the feet warm. ou prevent Conghs, Colds, 
and Sore Throats. Price 60 cents, Sold by druggists 
and shoe dealers.—Adovt. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL, 
In order that peteous living distant fre m towns ons 
cities may aupply. y, ppemonves. vie Chri ‘ 


wr a a tor fifty a 7 We i. ward’ 
cards for 25 cont é car 








NOTICES. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR CHIL- 
DREN. 

Tne Children’s Aid Soc: iety has, for thirty years, been 
curing for the little street children of New York, the 
— wsboys, boot- blackeuers, little e peddiers street sweep. 

“hagwage smashers,” an ousands of 
little man ris who gather rags and bones, sell 
yapers, or work at home in the tenement 
nouses, ‘These poor children are a great throng. 
Very many are homeless and friendless; some wander 
about ragged and barefooted in the snow and day a 
storm; many re Sansty and heartsick, as those for 
whom no ma 

Who will help ti the jioctet vt make one happy day for 
these children of poverty Who that thin hat 
own Fife of thestr Lagat LL, yee out ut inte AS 
bitter life of the streets, can r stinas 
t one to these little victims of tmintortane? 
he best Christmas gift to the h isa 





Omeless orphan 
hoine. One hundred dollars te send five homeless 
children to a home in the far 
Sixty dollars will put Te on n the bare oixty 

needy little ones, Sixty dollars will five * rm «pate 
meal for a month to [00 hungry ¢ rt) zt 
dred dollars will give a good a tines , Re to Bev- 
ore hundreds of boys in al « house. 

Who will help to make © 4 Holidays happy to 
those who have few bright ee 


OC. L. Buace, Secreta etary, 
Qpmcnarnd 4-4 Socrery, 19 Kast st ath Street, New York, 


Gifts of piovigions and and sigthin moy be . 4 6. the 
" Kast Str ew 
Oy or will t be called for, it the ad add soap be Command 


undersigned. If in a 4 i gd orders, nade 
pa a to GEORGE 8. urer. 
. A. Boots, brewidert 20 Nassau 8 
G.L. Beason, Secretary, 19 E. Fourth be 
Suches 8. Cox, Treasurer, American “28 Na- 
tional Bank, 128 Broadway. 


WORK OF THE YEAR. 


There were, during the past year, in our six 
oa zi, a jaw hyp lied i Oy In the twent 7} 
in: ere 
da. f " ye schools wast 14,182 c! 


with food, m 
Ghifdren a Misaion? Home’ at Ba (av 
he * Summer 
about 3 per yy gitis A Lay ve heel, lawtrue in 
e use 
House me ene in ae Teanstrial ‘schools; ~\ 7 


ei the Penn 
number ander charge of the "Joniety during th 





THE AMERICAN ee ee 
UNIO 


SHALL we move on? Thisis a question with which 
the Board of Trustees is wrestiin; e work takes 


brethren call to us from the field, begeing us hot to 
1 tion, which it 
or as much worse than noth. 


Winter yao ey! no place of worship. 

it seems o jmpesntive that we move 
There is no place. reason for 
as helpers, only that cash and calls 


a 

Board has shown its implicit faith in the 
churches by going as far as any business carefulness 
warrants, 


done i 
Gash’ nen been coming in steadily and fairly well. 
We keep clear of breakers by declinine calls for aid; 
calls as reasonable and clearly imperative as any: calls 
ot wa which we should not hesitate simoment if we had the 
un 
er but just one thing: An immediate response 
from the hundreds of churches that have not contrib- 
uted as generous as have been the gifts of those who 
have contributed, Delay and doubt are immensely 
damaging to the work just at this time, wren 80 many 


L, H. Coss, Sec 


Se NOTICES. 











FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


THE NEATEST AND BEST 


carci SATCHEL 


Seal, a 
Fine cat Skin 
ARE MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


Trunk Manuteturdes, 
ar 5 XTH AVEN » BELOW 424 STREET; 


$56 BROADWAY, CGH ARORA se 


1 PERFECE TYPE WRITING MACHINE. 


A Beautiful Christmas Present. 











< = 
ox $ 
_- 
~_ 
$3 3 
° ry g 
~ — 
=" : 
- 
i] 
ba | 
The Ideal Caligraph. The best T Writing Ma. 
pam | —y Xe Soto acceptable Guasumes Phosen t 
be given combining pleasure and profit: a 
ay to m isters and al] having much writing 63 0. 
Price, $70 and . Cash or installments, d for 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


BARRON &} FRACKER, General Agents. 
27 Union Square, New York City. 


PEERLESS — 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPER 
FIREPLAGE GRATES. 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 

Perfectly Clean and Free from Dust. 








In use in United States Trea and Patent Office 
ya Government dings, Ban Antonio, Tex. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Getalegue, and 
state where you saw this advertisemen 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
of glad surprise. 


Where once estab- 

lished it becomes the centre of refin- 

ed pleasure to the entire household, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


ARTISTIC, 
Reliable and Durable 


FURNITURE. 


6 and 8 E. 2Uth Street, New York. 


C, F. A. HEINRICHS, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 
Artistic Pottery, Plaques, Sevres, Dresden, Royal 
Worcester and Vienna Ivory Ware, Bisque Fig- 
ures and Busts. Parian Ware in large variety. 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets. 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and St. Germain 
Student Lamps. A large assortment of Toys, 
Dolls and Gamea, 


Novelties by every steamer. 
29—38 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. Church St., opposite Klevated Rall 
road Station, 


Holiday Gifts. 


CABINETS, BRONZES, 
EASELS, PEDESTALS, 
FANCY CHAIRS. 
Embroidered Portieres, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
Cluny and Madras Curtains. 


BL. SOLDMON'S SONS, 
Union Square and (6th St. 
FARMS signet Uisgiedt chine 


Nona, Clarem: 

















DIAMONDS, 


WATCHES, SILVERWARE. 


A WORD TO CLOSE oe ire BUYERS. 


bout ive ears I revolutionized my business in thi: 
v4 Wedding Presen Presents.” Since z then I hav 


aaye by the announcement that I would cash 
solid Silver Tea Scts, and over casee 
5 to 81,000, ot OE Pp aa eeteh ow man turers’ ha 


ac ve 

os Napkin to Silver T: #, iy" Diam d 

k is la and Soer t! ever before. Makin, pecirlt of Bne old Mine Stones, with, =? and te 

buy qvecy She pubiioare ipvited “examine the qualit lity of my goods and the prices sak give 

Knobs from #8 to to io Deira Herrings @1b tol), Lacs Pins, 1 i a ao lets =, gb te 61. fag 

obs, from over. pairs 
Buttons, $5 ngs and Studs, $10 u hen el overt fanart Id Stem \ wi Kg HEL 
— Ciafne and Jewelry of every ‘akenct Lu wand the best Guallty o Silver-p! ry Blectres ligh 


| evening 


J.H. JOHNSTON 


150 HOWery, N. Y. 





AS G00D AS IT 18 PRETTY, 


This 

full forged aa razor, ap 
every one le-t 2¢ small ut 
strong; just “ihe or 





preacher: oF any one elec who wants © vandle, Price, 2blede, $1; § blade, $1.25: 4 blade, $1.50. 





A ‘DAIN TY CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 
Cut shows exact size, * a Ai 4 = 


bald, die, ver As us we coul 


ABER. O2RH Stich 


on 
easily 
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Sbenold, 
Céaiiabl K (, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We are closing out, preparatory to taking the 
semi-annual inventory, a large line of Turco- 
man Cross Stripes for curtains; also, French 
and English Tapestries for Furniture Coverings, 
etc. A large variety of Richly Embroidered 


Piano and Table Scarfs, Lace Bed Sets, Lace 


and Madras Curtains, etc., ete. 


») ) 
Wroadovay AS ioth él, 
c 


a - 


¢ Lenold 
( he BEC 


We have now in stock a fine selection of Eider 
and Arctic Down Bed Quilts and Pillows, Em- 
broidered, Fancy India Silk and Sateen, a choice 
Holiday Gift. 


Fs 
Proadevay c Aes 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


FINANCIAL HEROISM. 


Tue circumstances under which the 
first loan was made to the Government, as 
the means of enabling it to carry on the 
war against the Rebellion, were alike pecul- 
iar and perplexing. The future was dark, 
and even the sagest thoughtfulness hesi- 
tated to make a guess as to that future. 
Money the Government must have, and 
that, too, immediately, or the Rebellion 
would be Money it had not; 
and there never was a time when its bor- 
rowing credit raised so many doubts as to 
its paying power. 

Secretary Chase, under these circum- 
stances, came from Washington, and held 
a conference with bankers in this city. 
Congress had authorized him to negotiate 
a loan; and the purpose of his visit was to 
get the banks to make a loan of $150,000,- 
000 to the Government, in the terms pro. 
posed in the Act of Congress. He ex- 
plained to the conference the provisions of 
the law, and set before it the facts which 
constituted a severe crisis in the affairs of 


& success. 


the Government. Help must come at 
once from the banks, or disaster must 
come. There were no other money-lenders 


in the country who could meet the wants 
of the Government at that supreme 
moment. 

The conference listened and thoughtfully 
heard all that Secretary Chase had to say, 
and when he paused and anxiously waited 
to hear what the bankers would say, they 
bowed their heads under the weight of the 
heavy responsibility, and hesitated to say 
anything, really not knowing what to say. 
To say No would be to desert the Govern- 
ment atthe moment of itsextremest peril ; 
and to say Yes might involve the institu- 
tions over which they presided in hopeless 
bankruptcy. They did not want to say No, 
and they were afraid to say Yes. They sat 
in silence, brooding over the crisis, until 
their very silence, at first awkward and em- 
barrassing to themselves, finally became ap- 
palling. No man seemed wise or bold 
enough to meet the crisis. 

At length, a comparatively young man, 
who has since become deservedly known to 
the bankers of this city and the bankers of 

























the country, sprang to his feet, and, with 


ringing tones aud glowing patriotism, ad- 
dressed his fellow bankers as follows: 

“TI move that we take the loan. It is not 
merely the dictate of patriotism, high as is this 
impulse. It is not merely that of wisdom, which 
is sometimes greater than prudence and caution. 
It is simply a commanding necessity—the instinct 
of se!f-preservation—which exacts it. In the 
question of the existence, our Government ia in- 
volved. Without a Government, banks cannot 
exist, and property is without value. Existence 
itself is undesirable. Let the hordes of the Con- 
federacy enter Washington and establish slave 
confederation, and New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston become again mere trading ports, insig- 
nificant villages. Let this free Government go 
down, and (taking out from his pocket a few 
cents) I would not give these coppers for all 
your banks, your bank buildings and bank capi- 
tal. I would not give a five cent piece for the 
American Exchange Bank with its $5,000,000 of 
capital. Gentlemen, you must take this loan. 
Either take the loan or barbarism.” 

The man who uttered these glowing as 
well as truthful words still lives to see the wis- 
dom of his earlier years. That man is George 
5, Coe, the present President of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank of this city,and 
residentin Englewood in New Jersey. The 
consequence of the utterance was, that the 
bankers unanimously voted to take the loan, 
and thus meet the exigency in which the 
Government was placed at the very outset 
of the war. Light was instantly poured in- 
to the bosoms of those embarrassed and 
hesitating bankers from the inspiration of 
one great and earnest mind, that grasped 
the crisis in the fulness of its import, and 
was at the same time equal to the occasion. 
The needed money was furnished, and the 
Government was hence supplied with the 
means to begin the war to save the life of 
the Union. All honor to the name of George 
S. Coe. He was a bold as well as wise man 
at a time when men’s hearts were failing 
them, and his riper years have simply been 
the fitting sequel of the memorable incident 
to which we have thus referred. 

The man who is equal to every occasion 
that confronts him is the man of power 
wherever he is, whatever he meets, and in 
whatever he does. Circumstances will bend 
themselves to his will, and perils will only 
energize and sharpen his faculties for vic- 
tory. He rises with emergencies and mas- 
ters them. These are the men who, whether 
in church or state, in peace or in war, in 
banking or in trade, stamp themselves up- 
on human affairs in lasting results. 


- —_ — 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH BILL. 


Con@ressMAN ANDERSON, of Kansas, has 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives a postal telegraph bill, which provides 
for three main lines of telegraph, with their 
respective branches, to be constructed, 
owned and operated by the United States, 
in connection with and as a part of our 
postal system. 

The Northern line is to extend from 
Bangor in Maine to St. Paul in Minnesota, 
which will make 1,720 miles of the main 
line, with the addition of 1,661 miles of 
branch lines, thus giving a total of 3,381 
miles. The Central line is to extend from 
New York City to Topeka in Kansas, being 
1,487 miles in length,and having branch lines 
of 978 miles, making an aggregate of 2,415 
miles. The Southern line is to extend from 
Baltimore to San Antonia, in Texas, having 
1,896 miles of main line, and 1,418 miles of 
branch lines, making a total of 3,314 miles. 
The grand total of all these lines is 9,110 
miles. 

It is estimated that the maximum cost of 
constructing these telegraphic lines will not 
exceed $400 per mile, which would make a 
total cost of $3,644,000. The bill provides 
for the issuance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of $6,000,000 in three per cent. 
bonds of $1,000 each, redeemable at the op- 
tion of the Government in ten or thirty 
years, to be offered for sale in open market 
in New York City, the proceeds of which 
are to be applied by the Postmaster-Gener- 
al to the construction and equipment of the 
postal telegraph, with the provision that he 
sha)! retain a sufficient reserve to pay the 
intérest on the bonds for five years. Am- 
ple provision is made for the redemption of 
the bonds, the capital thereof to be reim- 
bursed by the profits, and all fiscal details 
are to be arranged in consonance with the 
rules of the Treasury Department. 








Provision is also made for regulating the 
rate of telegraphic charges, so as to cheap- 
en the system to the people, and at the 
same time make it pay its own expenses and 
leave a gradually accumulating surplus that 
will ultimately redeem the bonds issued for 
construction. 

Such is the outline of Mr. Anderson’s 
bill; and while we do not say that Con- 
gress should adopt this precise bill, unless 
upon examination it shall be deemed the 
best for the purpose had in view, we do so 
say that Congress ought to adopt some bill 
that will inaugurate the system of tele- 
graphy under the control and direction of 
the Government. We have no special zeal 
about the particular way in which the end 
shall be gained, provided the end itself is 
accomplished. The cost of making a begin- 
ning in the way proposed by Mr. Anderson 
is certainly not a very formidable affair to 
a Government that bas behind it the re 
sources of more than fifty millions of peo- 
ple. 

Telegraphy is now for the most part in 
the hands of unscrupulous and exorbitant 
monopolists, who are charging the people 
twice as much as the service is worth with 
any decent regard to its real cost, and who, 
consequently, are enormously enriching 
themselves at the public expense. Govern- 
ment competition through a postal tele- 
graphic system isthe most effective way of 
bringing down charges to a reasonable 
rate, while it will at the same time afford 
an important accommodation to the people. 
Neither the President in his message, nor 
the Postmaster in his report seems to have 
appreciated the popular demand or the 
popular need of the accommodation that 
would be thus afforded. The latter has no 
doubt about the power of Congress affirma- 
tively to act on the subject, and doubts 
only as to the expediency of such action. 
We believe in both the power and the ex- 
pediency, and also that if the question 
were put to the test of actual experiment, 
as proposed in Mr. Anderson’s bill, the re- 
sults in avery few years will dispel all 
doubts as to the wisdom of postal tele- 
graphy in the United States. There is no 
reason to think that a system that has 
worked so admirably in Great Britain and 
other European nations, would prove a 
failure in this country. : 

> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market developed no 
real change during the past week. Loan- 
able funds are still in excessive abundance, 
the supply having been increased by Trea- 
sury disbursements; and rates for call loans 
on stock collateral were generally 2@24 per 
cent., and 1@2 per cent. on United States 
bonds. Aside from the temporary close- 
ness, usually seen at the close of the 
year, with preparations for dividend 
payments, etc., low rates of interest are 
anticipated for some time to come; not 
only on account of the large surplus of 
idle funds but also because of the general 
inactivity of business and the falling 
off in new enterprises requiring large 
amounts of capital. This is usually a pe- 
riod of liquidation when attention is largely 
devoted to matters and changes in business, 
incidental with the approaching close of 
the year, anda decided feeling of conserva- 
tism in financial circles is natural; espe- 
cially in view of the unsatisfactory state of 
trade in general, and the frequency of im- 
portant failures. Beneath these apprehen- 
sions, however, there remains a feeling of 
confidence. Prices of nearly all staple ar- 
ticles are about at their lowest, and after a 
completion of the readjustment forces 
now in progress between supply and de- 
mand, which can hardly be forecasted, 
there is every reason to look for renewed 
prosperity, and another period of rapid 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
growth. In the West money has been work- 
ing less closely, and the currency move ment 
last week, which was against this center, 
was chiefly towards the South, which con- 
tinues to absorb large sums in the shape of 
silver certificates. 

Tur Stook Market has been mainly in- 
fluenced by the railroad disturbances in the 
West, and the distrust connected with Ore. 
gon and Transcontinental. After the dis- 
ruption of the Iowa pool by the withdraw- 
al of St. Paul and Rock Island, the tripar- 
tite agreement, an offensive and defensive 


measure, was signed by these two roads 
and Union Pacific. Its terms, which are 
not clearly known, are such as will admit 
Northwest but not Burlington and Quincy, 
which has been threatening an opposition 
alliance with Denver. From the present 
status, however, it seems doubtful if this 
contract will be carried out, as the Direct- 
ors of Union Pacific do not seem willing to 
ratify the signatures of its executive 
officers; in which case it is probable that 
an effort will be made to reorganize the 
Iowa pool. The Villard shares declined 
steadily,lead by Oregon and Transcontinen- 
tal, about which various damaging rumors 
have been in circulation. These induced 
heavy short selling, and on Monday the 
bears were demoralized by a severe twist 
that caused an active avd excited market. 
The situation, however, is entirely in the 
control of professional operators, on whom 
the course of the market is likely to depend 
entirely for the short remainder of the year. 
United States Bonds have been active at 
advancing prices, owing to the demand 
from investors and monied institutions. 





Bid, Asked Bid Asked 
4}6n, 1 ..114%4 11454: Currency ts, '9.1274¢ 
4368, vs, pat 114% U4 360 urrency 68, '96.12946 — 
ae 1 eee 123 = ~ 4, Currency 68, 97.1314 — 
48 1907, 244, Currency 68, °%.13345 — 


sty] 
Three vereunie. 101% tolgiCurrency 6a, '99.1343¢ 

Rartroap Bonps continue in steady re- 
quest but were weak in sympathy with 
stocks. The West Shore issues again oc- 
cupied the greater prominence. 

Bank StratEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks was more 
favorable than anticipated, the surplus re- 
serve showing a gain of $585,825 which 
brings the reserve $5,260,385 in excess of 
requirements, compared with $6,079,925 a 
year ago. The other changes were unim- 
portant, loans showing an increase of only 
$679,600 and deposits a decrease of $389,700. 

Foreign Excuanae—Was dull and lower, 
though latterly firmer owing to a smaller 
supply of bills and a firmer money market 
in London. Cotton bills are in fair supply, 
but produce and provision bills were com- 
paratively scarce. Posted rates 4.82@4. — 
and 4.85@4.853. Actual rates were as fo 
lows: Sixty- ay, 4. 815@4. 81}; demand, 
4.841@4.844; cables, 4.85@4. 854 ; commer- 
cial bills, 4.80@4.804. Continental bills: 
Francs, 5.234@5.224 and 5.208@5.20; 
reichsmarks, 9445@948 and 953@953; = guil- 
ders, 40 and 404. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

An immense amount of money is now on 
the market held by parties seeking safe _se- 
curities for permanent investment. Fisk 
& Hatch report steady sales of Governments 
at advancing prices. On, and soon after 
the first of January, millions more, in the 
shape of dividends, will be added to the 
present supply of money, and the probabil- 
ity now is that Governments and all other 
good securities will continue to be held 
with great firmness, and at still higher fig- 
ures, 

Diviwenp.—The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. has declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent., payable 
at the treasurer’s office, January 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


FOR SALE. 
A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


OCEAN STEAM-SHIP CO., 
OF SAVANNAH. 
GUARANTEED PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY THE 
CENTRAL R. R. AND BANKING CO. 
OF GEORGIA, 


Interest 6 er cont, payable in New York semi-an- 
iat, 180 anuary and ‘jady, Principal due January 


~+- am is for #1,000,000, issued to build 
ase iron steamers costing over $1y1 and 
now in active service in the line estes ween New 
Zoek and Sav D4 enneh. and aan the only mortgage cov- 
<The net earning Y of the 0. be 8.’Co. for the year end- 
in st 8ist, 1488, amount to over $457 

Suto the net earnings the mort; provi es for an 
annual s oO 

The s tock o the guarantor (0. R.R. & B’k’g Co, of 
Ga.) has paid dividends for yea: 
P. W. GALLAUDET & CO., Bankers, 

United Bank Building, 
2Wall Street, New York. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write fo ) ever en the old 


merge J cemrar™ 
Stock Commission 


This house 
2 ee 











at 4 per cent., payabie 
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Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE WONDERFULLY FERTILE 
RIVER V. 


IN NORTHERN DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 
Personal acquaintance with men and values. The first 
loaner in the Red River Val Over 850 loans 
ere. aly, two men behind on interest. Lag | 
have had to foreclose a Red River Valley mortgage, an 

pave never losta dollar of pri ipcipat or interest on 4 

made here. Interest collec and sent to you, 
FREE OF Cost, each year. Logns ax i 
SAFE AS U. Ss. BONDS 

and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES A AS MUCH. I 





ese oom ymen, East and West—men for whom I have 
aking these investments for eight years past. 
age BP, i. 
Rev. Wm. L. G artford, Conn 


M. E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres't Rutgers Vollege, New 


wic 
Rev. Wm. A. Patten, Kingston, N. . 
Hon. Wm. + ie mn, 483 Broadway, N 
Rey. John W. mek Lake City, Mi inn 
Dr. John K. Bue lyn, Mystic 
Importers’ and Traders’ ations! 
First National Bank, St. Paul 


e, Conn. 
ank, New York. 


Lake City Bank, Lake City, oon 
All are pleased with m Thvestmente. Send for fuller 
informas ion and circular. Remit b Low York or 
ddress 


Boston I an ie = to my order. 
* “Pres. Merchants’ nk, 
GRAND FORKS. DAK. 





Mention this paper. 
netting investors 8 per cent. 


Land i Loans Principal and poterest guar- 
anteed. Guaranty _ based on capital of $75 Re- 
fer toany commercial agency. a for Gseulars. 
Texas Loan Agency, Corsic ana, Texas. 


¥y PER CENT. IOWA FARM LOAN NS. 
Also lands, For wee sod references address 


DUNN, Le Mars, Ia, _ 
MONEY LOANED 
ESTATE in 8t. Peal, Minneapolis, an 


on improved EAL 
ro cities ‘PE un "| net ar 


ER AN 
payable 
semi-an- 
PER uM AE Con 
serval Pash Amplesecu- 
rities. 14 years successful expe. 
Bence. 6 x of y+: 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, a Paul, Minn, 


PRATT & CONE, 
REAL ESTATE LOANS. 
Absolutely Safe investments in first mortgage 
notes on improved Real Estate im the rapidly growing 
city of Minneapolis, at rates of interest to net a larger 
income than ony other Safe Security. Principal and 
semi-annual interest collected and remitted in New 
York exchange without expense to our clients. Full 
details given on application by letter or in person at 
either office. «st city references given. limited 
amount of 8 per cent, .watte usually on hand. 
ELectus A, Prat Rosert D. Cone, 
Union Nat. Bank Building, No.7 Nassau St., Room 28, 
Minneapolis, Minn New York Cit: ty. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


AND 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF SUypmes. 
10s. L. JAMES, President. — 


No Risk; "old 10 por Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [Ilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville I) 


TFQ) .coPy- 


Heiss PATENTS, sisitt 


DESIGNS 

K ie Hina 
descript ion of your Invention, 

Patent Lawyer a 


Solicitor, Washington, D. ¢ 
PENSION 


Attorney, Washington, 











= 





for any_ disability; 
| 


pt >. 4 
ELECTIONS. _ 
“CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Doan, ’ 
ew Yor«K, Dec, 8th, 18%f 5 
M\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE eTroCh- 
holders of this Bank for election of Directors 
will be held atthe Banking-house on TUESDAY, Jan- 
uary 8th, 1884, Polls will be open from 12M, tol Pp. m. 
F. TAYLOR, Cashier- 


also, 
Send stamps for New 
Col. L. BINGHAM 





T HE BANK OF New York, Y 
NATIONAL —* 9 Aasectaszon, ; 


NE 1883, 
#{\HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIREC. 
TORS of this bank will be held at the banking 
house, 48 Wall-st., on TU _— Jan, 8th, 1884. 
Polls open from 12 M, tol P. 
E 8. MASON, Cashier, 


WARIRMAL BUTC ‘HERS? J AND DROVERS’ 


NEW YORK, DeceMBeER 5ru, 

‘The Annual Election for Directors of this Bank will 
be held at the Banking House, No. 124 Bowery, on Tues- 
day, January 8th, 1884, between the hours of 12 m. and 

P. M. 


WM. H, CHASE, Cashier. _ 


WANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY ° 
New York, November Ist, 188%.—Notice is hereby 
ven that an Election for Twelve Directors of the Man- 
ten Wall Bere will be held at their Banking House, 
rest, in the City of New York, on TUES- 

‘day of December next, between the 


1P.M, 
J.T. BALDWIN, Cashier. _ 


PERSIE NATIONAL Bank 
York, Deo, 7th Y th, 1853.5 
Tort ANNUAL ELEC OTION BOK: DIREC. 
Li Bank will be held at the Banking- 
poms one s Oteens, Fs ipl s Pew January 8th, 1864, 
ween ours 0 M. and | P. 
A. M. BULL, Cashier. 


LATER. MANUFACTURERS? NATION. 


New York, Dacuupas 5th, 1 
The Appeal] Election for Directors of this Bank oi will 
ae held at the Banking Rooms, 29 Wall 
ESDAY, SANCARY t Sth, 1884, from 12 M, to l o'clock 
PM, ‘D, L. HOLDEN, Cashier. _ 


~ MARINE NATIONAL Bank, 

7 —_ 4 WALL STREET, 

K, December as 

L aia EIS FOR 
eld 











HE ANNU 
tors of 


will remain closed from Decem- 
ber othr instant until date of election. 
JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
December 8th, 1488, j 


New 
RE A al AL OF pat STOCK- 


G 
Ny AL pank far the election of Directors 





gine ee the Banking notes 3 ot way, on 
. Januar ‘olls tt) Tom 
12M. tol P.M, PHED'E B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 











Fovurt 


ye ANNUAL M 
lders of this 
will be held at Choir banking ho 
pw 4 Cy January, 1884, tween the hours of 
an -M, 

H, BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 


TRE A AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 


NATIONAL 25 oF — 





New Yorks, DeceEMBER 4th, 1883. 
Fe! Annual Beating of the Stockholders for Election 
tur Tal enauing, eld on 
UBSDAY, JANUAR Sth, 1884, at he 1 i House, 
road wa: 8 
¥- Polls op UMONT CLARRE, Cashier. 


St NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW YORK, 

New York, December 8th, 1883, 
a thes stock holders ‘of this bank will be 
, next, for the election 
rs of Election oe the a 
M, 


this ‘dia F antil Se Duar 9th. 
_ . or 08. C. ‘POLLOCK, Cashier. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New Yor«, December, 12th, 1es.} 
DIVIDEND NO. 66. 

The Board of »irectors have declared a dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the 
Capital stock of this Company, from the net earnings 
of the three months ending 3lst inst., payable at the 
Office of the Treasurer on and after the lith of Janu- 
ary next to shareholders of record on the Wth day of 
December inst, 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and in 
London at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of December 20th 
inst., and re-opened vn the morninyr of the 15th of Jan- 
uary next. 

R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


THE ‘UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 


A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. on the 
capital stock of the Union Pacific lway Company 
will be paid on and after Jan, Ist, 1884, to stockholders 
o1_record Dec, 5th, 1883 

New York stockholders will be paid at the » company’s 
office, 195 Broa New York, ve > Bos: stockhol- 
ders at the company’s office, id Kauitable Building, 








Boston 
Stock. ‘mocks will be closed Dee, 5th, 1888, and reopened 
Jan. 2d, 1884 Lg ttf McFARLAND, Treasurer. 


Boston, Nov. 2th, 1 





ESTABLISHED 1865, 


Engewe Cole 


Successor to 


snot SNS STATIONER, ’ 


UNT BOOK MAN'F’ 
STEAM POWER. Putwrer, 
LIT RAPHER, 
Supplies Banipens Firms, C orp oration lCey 
with every variety of wor' in th above tin nes. 
Complete og tfits of first-class Ntat tionery tor 
new offices f mimediately delivered. 


LW Street, 


(Hanover Lo NEW VORK. 





pee: FROM_LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE, O1 OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, Cs ' Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRES PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Cc = ARTER PERPETUAL. 


The. Oo rail it” SAF ith INSIDE THE 
e Comp “also ‘ren 8 INSIDE HEI 
BURGLAR. Rt JF VAULTS at prices varying from 


$15 to ue according to size. An & 


xtra ai vt 
rations and bankers ze for corpo. 


vault for $10, R ; tino desirable ert ee. 
‘0 ooms and des! fo 
vided for Safe Renters. 7 a 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOOK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve desert . 
tion. jngugae, BONDS and STOCKS, P LAY EM: 
ELK ete., taken for SAFE REPT 
SPECIAL MGUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST ANG ON 


DEPOSITS OF ei RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COL AND REMITTED FOR A 


The Compan OO ae 
e - 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECELV VE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
conpeneliana: and individuals. 


Atl, Le FyRDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
acpere art from the assets of the Compan 

ditional + secur 00,88, Ges Com: voenneny has a 5S eclal Trust 
capital of $ y responsible A their 
trust Splatt ons. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
Raia & B. os. , Vicoe vers t, and i charge of thie 


ROBERT nanos, Treas. and Sec. 





Trus 


EOTORE H. Merrick, 





Ppned W W oudwel, John B 
ay er Henry, Edward 7° Stoel, 

Ty 0. Gibect, ‘Thomas Moiisan, 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., - « President. 
~ In this Company policy- 








holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 


OrFicr, COAL and [Ron 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


ome) New Church and Court- 
Streets, New York. 


|HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Faeroe coer arenes ee eteeeee 








Reserve for 
NET SUR 





LOS..... 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1882.. .$2,565 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 


THE 


=|Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
OFFICERS : 
T. W. RUSSELL,.......... PRESIDENT. 
F. V. HUDSON.,............SRORETARY. 
eS eee Asst. SEORETARY. 
J. D. CHU picecesese .... SUPT. AGENCIES. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 267TH, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaires on the 8iet December. 1888. 











Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882. . 84,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked of ist 
pa errr 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums. ...............++++ 985,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from, is January, 
ion to to 8ist December, 188............ 84,300,805 
—_ id during the same hi 
iat odaeneen ma echestinteel $2, 018,767 36 
Pa of Premi- , 
ums and Ex. 
cami 823,304 60 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, Gity, panh, & apd other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Weal sts by Beas Fe sad otherwise.. — 1,575,600 00 
L wd mows aimed e mene teed y, anise 15 
Pretatun Notes and Bills Hecelvabie.. 1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank.... ee 364, 
RS hE TE NO AE $18,171,675 02 





TRAVEL. 





Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 






RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest route to and 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs ——_— 


and that “it is preferred by all well posted 
travelers when passing to or from PColo- 
rado or California. It also operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 

PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winon Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn, edar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, “Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, E Rockford, Il, are 
amongst its 800 focal 8 woes’ eh on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous — of supe- 
riority a ove by the patrons of this road are 
its DAY © ES, which are the finest that 
human art and ingenuit can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CA which are models of 
comfort and elegance ;.its PALACE DRAWING- 
ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by any ; 


and its widely celebrated 
NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that IT IS 
THE BEST EQUIPPED RVAD IN THE 
WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred nger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons, 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via, this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them. It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
modations, than it’ does to go by the poorly- 
= roads, 

‘or maps, descriptive circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEY: YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


ST. 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 










tet Dece: - Ly Ww Pert fcates ® ) be 1s6u 
on and 7 First of May next. 
By order of the 4 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES CHARLES P, BURDETT 

ARLES DENNIS, 0 GRA 

H. H. MOORE, D W. OORLIES 
LEWIS CURTIS, 0 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, A YNE, 
JAMES LOW B’T B, MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE, CHARLES H. a 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
A.A, RA EN WIN 
WM. STURGIS, MES G. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL W 
JOSIAH O, A is 
WILLI DODGE, ILLIAM BR 
ROYAL PHELPS, ILLIAM H. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOR, ae 
oF 1 Tere WEBB. JOHN f. K 

DENTON SMIT 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Aaa. A. Pinpls, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 











THIRTY-THREE years 
8 us e. 
RELIABLE. Over  elo,coe, iso, 


<4 Wanted in an and town. 
Loca! agents rect to this Company ad 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. Y. Wemr.e, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice-Preat. 
8. N. Steppine, Act'y. iA B. STOKES, ad V vc-Prest, 








254 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1883............... 
Liabilities... os 
Undivided Surplus... 


ane ee ke ee eereeeee 


as is consistent with safety and stability 





3.P BROOK, Beoretesy, 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halle 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. — 


THE GONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E, KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 








AND 
SUROPEAN PLANS. 
Choice rooms, with board, for 88 per day and upward. 
any hotel | pngur passed ; offers a tions superior to 

\ U. MALTBY, Propr. 








DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

argeand ular hotel on May ist last passed 

un A our - management, patel aL ¢ mate exten e mparive 
chan, and improvemen ecorating, paintin 

and ref he whole house, . 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR’S 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Restaurant, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET 
New York. 












POCO Oe nearer eee ereeereeeteseresses 


Total amount of Losses by death paid since organization......... he pete ye 
Total amount of Dividend paid policy-bolders since organization.. 
This Company issues all desirable forms of Life Endowment and Annuity ‘Policies, ‘on “ae favorable terms 


% H, FROTHINGHAM, Treas, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 





HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


+... $5,191,683 47 
3,890,626 20 
sooee 1,801,057 27 

... 3,505,311 00 
. 2,520,873 16 









ALL ITS — ARE wiTHOUT ANY RESTRICTIONS, AS OF RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


C, A, TOWNSEND, Vice-President, 
WM, G LOW, Counsel, 
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Commercial 


OBITUARY. 


Tae carpet store of Mr. Sheppard Knapp 
on Sixth Avenue was closed on Monday 
last, in consequence of the death of Mrs, 
Knapp, the mother of Mr. Sheppard Knapp. 
She died at the old homestead of the fam- 
ily at Yorktown, New York, where her 
husband was buried some forty years ago, 
and where, for one hundred and fifty years, 
or for five generations, the family have 
resided. They were originally Quakers, 
and were among the first settlers of the 
town, and always very highly respected. 
Mrs. Knapp was seve youn. stems years old. 


DRY Goons. 


Tuere has been an increase in the amount 
of new business transacted upon the mar- 
ket for dry goods during the past week, 
though there has been no special activity, 
yet an increased demand was realized. 
The reduced prices of bleached cottons 
having been followed by other makes and 
qualities, has stimulated the demand to a 
much better movement. The earliest 
changes admonished buyers at a distance 
that it was a good market to watch, anda 
number have put in an appearance The 
new arrivals in connection with resident 
buyers having given much attention to 
stocks, new purchuses have resulted, but 
not in proportion to the interest extended. 
For immediate shipment selections have 
been governed by current requirernents, 
with no inclination to make purchases that 
will be included in this year’s accounts. 
On the other hand, desirable goods at low 
prices with liberal conditions of sale have 
had preferences over those lacking the 
latter feature. Buyers have employed their 
time in feeling the market and with favor- 
able results tu sellers. As far as prices are 
concerned it is a buyer’s market, but mer- 
chandise is not so valueless as many have 
found out by absolute refusal of offers 
but a small per cent. below agents’ figures. 
As buyers have been indifferent so long, 
agents generally are equally hesitating in 
pressing sales, as with New Years passed, 
and the large demand at hand, better prices 
and conditions of sale are thought possible. 

To be practical, the supply of goods is in 
excess of the demand, which, as for the 
previous two months, continues exceeding- 
ly light and conservative. Jobbing and 
retail stocks throughout the country are 
very much better conditioned than a year 
ago, if the former are not better than 
ever. Jobbers are selling fair quantities of 
prints, domestics, etc., in relatively small 
parcels, but the movement in heavy Win- 
ter fabrics continues very light, because of 
the check given to the demand for con- 
sumption by unreasonably mild weather 
here and in wide sections of the interior, 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods mar- 
ket was characterized by few features of 
interest, being very dull generally, though 
the situation was not quite so flat and un- 
certain as during the preceding week. As 
regards many miscellaneous dry goods 
woolens, trade has scarcely rallied at all. 
The season, however, has been a good one, 
as a whole, in this class of goods, and there 


is little reason to complain at first hands; 
yet jobbers and retailers continue to be 
filled up, the mild character of the season 
having interfered with the retail trade in 
woolens, although it has been fair in other 
respects. In clothin woolens, trade was 
light and irregular. There was some posi- 
tive hand-to-mouth demand for spring 
styles, varying from a few pieces to a case, 

buyers preferring to operate in this cautious 
way to taking the risk of accumulating any 
stocks themselves, and there were a few 
cheap heavy goods taken. 








FOREIGN GOODS. 


Tue foreign goods market begins to pre- 
sent exceedingly few features of interest 
worthy of note. In fact, the season is over 
as regards most departments, and there is, 
therefore, very little movement of any kind, 
On the contrary there is some disposition 
to countermand a portion of the orders al- 
ready given for future delivery, and the 
feeling is scarcely so cheerful. The fine 
retail trade, however, continue to take a 
few soft French goods for immediate wants, 
but rarely reaching package proportions. 





John N. Stearns & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 

IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 

Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2TH, WILL INAUGU- 
RATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Dolls, Toys, 
Fancy Goods. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe nearly 
the entire year, and the greatest 
care has heen exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 


Purchasing as we do direct 
from the manufacturers, we are 
enabled to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 


ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every de- 
scription for 25 years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE 
DESIRED. 


_R. H. MACY & GO. 


NOTICE: | FASHIONS, ORDER QUICK. 


D, W. Moody's “STAR” FASHION JOURNAL 


for January. A mammoth Christmas number is just 
out, Has o oS pases of feabions, jerwe supplemen 











over 20 pages of literature, fine art and. puetry from 
me pen Sy most talented j esters the world has ever 
Elaborate and illustrated instructions in 

wees ae basting and meking, es special in- 
structions on children's clotnin the fitting of 
erat ladies. Sold by all xr. 1, 80 cents a copy. 


D. W. MUODY’S FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
31 W. Niuth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P. 8.—If your newsdealer cannot supply you with 
Moody’s Journal we will send you a sample copy for 





Asafurther indication of the ab e of 
general demand, it is understood that the 
auction sales of foreign goods will close for 
the season with the coming week. Trade, 
however, is expected to revive some time 
in January. 





"ren oe i amt hn 
ie as ua 00, 





O NEILL S, 


Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 





IMMENSE DISPLAY 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Bric-a-Brac, Antique Bronges, Clocks, 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 


ARTISTIC POTTERY, 


Russian LeatherGoods 
TOILET CASES. FRENCH DOLLS, 


5,000 dozen Plush Albums, 
$1.89 and $2.45 EACH. 


Special Reductions in all Departments. 


500 dozen “ Wooline” 


Skirts, 


75c. and $1.24 EACH. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


321 to 329 Sixth Av.,& 101to 111 W.: 


20th St. 





JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


771 BROADWAY. 





A LARGE LOT OF THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
BROCADED SILKS AT %c.; FORMER PRICE 
81.25. 

THESE GOODS ARE VERY DESIRABLE FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 

OTTOMAN AND RADZIMIR SILKS AT 
81.25, $1.40, $1.50, 81.75 AND $2; GOOD VALUE AT 
50 PER CENT. MORE. 

A FINE S8TOCK OF CLOTHS, MOHAIR, 
PLUSHES AND ASTRAKHANS FOR CLOAKS 
AND DOLMANS Af GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

A GREAT BARGAIN IN A HEAVY CAMEL’S 
HAIR CLOTH, 48 INCHES WIDE, 1.75; FORMER 
PRICE, $3.50. 


JACKSON'S, 


77 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH oa. TH STS. 








EVERY LADY WHO WANTS THE BEST KNIT. 
TING SILK IN THE WORLD SHOULD BUY THE 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. BRAND, REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE ABOVE CUT, AND SOLD BY 
MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND LEADING DEAL.- 
ERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, AND 
ADMITTED BY ALL TO BE THE FIRST IN DE- 
MAND, FIRST IN POPULARITY, AND FIRST IN 
MERIT. 


HOLIDAY HATS. 


UMBRELLAS AND 
WALKING STICKS. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BIRD & CO., 


49 Nassau St. 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


Offer in their Dress Goods 
Department for Holiday 


Presents: 
3,500 full dress length, 
which they have placed on 


with 
prices marked in plain fig- 


a separate counter, 


ures for the convenience of 


customers. 


Also a Special Bargain of 


200 dress length at $5.00 
each, marked from $12.50. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St. 





No. 5. 


Our latest Book on 
Knitting (No. 5) with 
sainples of Knitting and 
Etching Silk, sent on re- 


stamps, 
Mention THe INpDE- 


SILK COMPANY, 


Florence, Mass. 


Send to the sale 
CRAZY PATCHWORK : Si ey Bar 


Haven, Ct, fora dollar 











ceipt of three two-cent — 
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EAINNGAN + DOULA, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY BARGAINS. 


WE BEGIN TO-MORROW, MONDAY, DEC. 17th 
GREAT 


HOLIDAY CL EARING SALE 


Suits, Cloaks, Silks and 
Dress Goods, 


COMPRISING THE BALANOE OF OU 
STOCK WHICH WILL BE DISP( SED OF AT BIG. 


I 
UKES THAT NO OTHER HOUS rY C 
IMITATE, WEHAVE ‘SINCE ESTABLISH 





E ti DOWN 
H UNPRECEI DEN TEDLY| LOW FIGURES THAT 
ST AFRAID TO QUOTE THEM 
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Y 3E KEALLY SUCH, WE 
WOULD INVITE YOUR CONSIDE | 
WOULD INVI SIDERATION OF THE 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS, _ tailor-made, 
plush- ae don collar, cuffs, and pockets, $1.12; 


worth $3.i 
BLACK ALL-WOOL DIAGONAL DOLMANS, fur- 


a d all round sleeves and collar, $5.25; cheap for 


‘AN IMPORTER’S | SFOCR of BLACK ALL-WOOL 
DIAGONAL DOLM trimmed all round bottom 
and sleeves with 4- os h Siiuote French Coney fur, full 
fur collar, ornament on the # k, 52inches long, double 
box-plaited back, ware h vs will close out at Spe ex- 
traordinary low lic $3.95 good value for $14.5¢ 

A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of COLORED DOL- 

MANS, in all the new shades, trimmed on sleeves and 
collar with ade ep fold 4 monate lush to disse h, with 
handsome ornament, at 85.69; w: well- worth 

COLORED RAGLANS, shirre 4 sleeves, yo] orna- 
ments on back, sleeves and collar faced with satin, 
$6.89; chea >for $10. 

GROS GRAIN SILK DOLMANS, fur trimmed all 
round bottom — ves and down front, full fur collar, 
oneme xy on back, $12.50 ; good value for #19. 

SIC AN SILK and SATIN RHADAME OLMANS, 
fur pen | all round bottom, and sleeves, and full fur 

collar, ornament on back, $9.49; a bargain at $16.50 

SICILIAN SILK CIRC UEAss, quilted lining, fur 
edging, and full fur collar, $9.6 : gon ‘ood value for $14. 

FUR-LINED CIRCULARS A atin Rhadame aad 
ComeGoue Silk, fur edging, full tur collar, $14.95 ; good 

alue for 83 
en rng SES" SCHOOL CLOAKS, from 10 to 16 years, 

FROM AUCTION 500 ALL WOOL MISSES’ HAVE- 
LOCKS, plush trimmed, ornament on back o to 8 
yours Pei, 4D; 10 to, ie poate, $3.1244: worth dou 

AS PH colors, richly trimmed with 
colin $6. = ars — vy 


We are closing out our ‘CLOTH, FLANNEL and SI 
COSTUMES at Suc. on the dollar, 7 - 


BARGAINS IN SILKS. 


20-inch Bl ac kGROS GRAIN SILK, 79%c.; would be 
ches ap for 


of pieek Colewe ¥ GRos GRAIN SILK, extra heavy, 
c oe ap for B16 
SPECIAL.—! pamher of REMNANTS, in Silks. 


Satine Plushes, Silk Velvets and Velveteens, will be 
cleared out at half price, 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 


2,500 REMNANTS, 2 to 16 yard lengtha,suitable for 
Holiday Presenis, as they comprise some of the ver 
finest fabrics inade, will be sold at one-fourth their 


value. 
A job lot_of Colored _CASHMERES 


PLAS 8, 
STRIPES and NOVELTIES, 8)4¢., 10¢., laxge ae tts 
worth doub 
Double width c ASHME RE, all fine jitlastinass 1be, ; 
sold last week for 
LADIES’ CLOT H, , lain plaids and checks, all prices, 
from 5Wc. up to Bl. 


Dress lengths of fine colored CASHMERES, double 
widths, 8 to 12 yards, will be cleared off at $1. 26. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

_A very BLES TAC display of BLANKETS, BED COM- 
FORTA BLE © CURTAINS, TABLE COVERS, 
ete., at prices wnie h cannot be undersold 
SPECIAL. VERY HEAVY EXTRA QUALITY 

WHITE BLANKETS, 9c 


In the Hosiery, Gents’ Fur- 
nishing, and Ladies’ Under- 
wear Department 


We have all the holiday novelties suitable for presents. 
The same are sold at extremely low prices, 


A beautiful souvenir presented to our patrons, 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


‘eer 245 Grand Street, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


IRA PEREGO, 


128 AND 130 FULTON ST., 
87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE 
€OMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR. 


SILK, MERINO AND WOOL. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN IMPORTED NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 
“ FOWNES " CELEBRATED ENGLISH WALKING 
AND COACHING GLOVES IN ALL THE NEW 
SHADES, 


LOW PRICES. 


WM. ESTER & C0. 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Ero 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 











oliday Presents, 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
EMBROIDERIES. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


Having determined to give 
up their EMBROIDERY 
DEPARTMENT on DE- 
CEMBER 31st, will offer 
their entire stock of these 
goods at a very large dis- 
count from regular prices, 


Broadway, 18th# 19th Sts. 


ONEIL &C0. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street. 


SPECIAL SALE 
DOLMANS, 
CLOAKS, 
AND SUITS. 


500 BLACK CLOTH DOLMANS, 
DIAGONAL, PILOT, BEAVER 
AND OTTOMAN CLOTH, 
TRIMMED WITH FUR, 


$8 50, $10, $12 90, 
to $32; 


WORTH DOUBLE THESE PRICES. 





$14 90, 


TRIMMED WITH ASTRACHAN, 


$14 98, $15 98 and $23. 


400 HEAVY ULSTERS, 


Tweed and Diagonal Cloth 
$6 to $12. 


PLUSH SACQUES, 


820, $25, 832 TO $48.50. 
PLUSH DOLMANS AND NEWMARKETS AT 
EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Ladies’ Sacqnes, 


In Colors and Black, $1.50 
and Upward. 


Ladies’ Suits, 


AT A REDUCTION OF 75 PER CENT. 


We call attention to our 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


IN ALL COLORS, 


$14.50 to $50. 
LADIES TRAVELING SHAWLS. 


2.50 and upward, 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


$21 to 329 6th Avenue, 





JAMES MeOREERY & CO., 
» Broadway and 11th St., 


Offer special inducements in 
their 

FUR DEPARTMENT. 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS 

40 to 42 inches deep, $100 
and upward. 

4% to 50 inches deep, $150 
and upward. 

52 to 56 inches deep, $175 
and upward. 
SEALSKIN SACQUES. 


32 to 34 inches deep, $85 
and upward. 

36 inches deep, $115 and up- 
ward, 

38 inches deep, $125 and up- 
ward. 

40 to 42 inches deep, $135 
and upward. 

44 to 48 inches deep, $175 
and upward. 

These goods are made from 
London-dyed Skins pur- 
chased previous to the recent 
heavy advance, and are first- 
class in every particular. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 





J. W. Crossley, 


CARPETINGS, FURNITURE 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Place. 
New York, Dec., 1883, 

We would respectfully inform you that we 
have lately completed an arrangement with 
several of the Leading Furniture Manufacturers 
of the country, which will enable us to carry in 
stock and offer to our patrons a full line of all 
the various kinds of HOUSEHOLD FURNI- 
TURE of every description at the lowest mini- 
mum prices compatible with good material and 
excellent workmanship. 

The most important feature of this contract 
is, that while it offers an opportunity to the 
makers to have their goods fairly represented 
to retail buyers, it is also a guarantee to the pur- 
chaser, in thatit insures the best made and most 
durable article at a fair price. The manufactur- 
ers also believe thatif Furniture of a superior 
quality, which is reliable in every way, is offered 
to the public at price less than is asked for the 
very poorly made goods with which the market 
is flooded, housekeepers will be quick to appreci- 
ate the fact by their patronage, and thus both 
the maker and consumer will be benefited, 

Customers will find in our warerooms every- 
thing pertaining to House Furnishing. Elegant 
Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suites, also 
Fancy Articles of every description, suitable for 
Holiday Presents, such as Fancy Cabinets, Chairs 
and odd pieces, Ladies’ Desks, Chiffoniers, Ped- 
estals, Tables, etc., all in the latest artistic styles, 
Special Styles made to order at short notice. 
Window Shades and Lace Curtains, Draperies, 
Cornices, Poles, Portiers and Lambrequins of all 
kinds ; these, together with our tell known and 
extensive Carpet Stock, making the most complete 
House Furnishing establishment in the country. 

We would also call attention to the fact that 
we have lately refitted our entire building (de. 
voting three floors, covering fifteen thousand 
square fect), to furniture, admitted to be the 


handeomest show rooms in the city, being sup- 
plied with the latest improved steam elevators 
and all the appurtenances ‘necessary for the 
prosecution of a first-class business. 

The favor of an examination by you is re- 
spectfully solicited at your early convenience. 





Very respectfully; 
‘J. W. CROSSLEY. 


VINGTON BROTHERS’, BROOKL N. Y., 
second nb devoted tothe aieplay ‘of inbie 
china “of grade, in single pieces 


course sets, fom ¥: é plain white granite to a4 
dinner service of assorted courses valued at 
$2,000. A great selection of odd dozens of plates 


and onmp and saucers/ 








ment is most easily reached by taking the 
elevator to the third floor and then descend- 
ing a few steps to the brightly lighted room filled 
with sparkling crystal. Richly cut! glass was 
never 80 feshionalde as now. 


[) "oy sin BROTHERS’ WERE CONVINCED 


a (nent ‘BROTHERS’ GLabs DEPART- 





by a single week’s experience in their new 

store that their art room was much teo 
small, So they have devoted their entire third 
floor to the A of marble and bronze statu- 
ary, plaques, clocks, Royal Worcester and other 
artistic vases and artistic metal work. 





partment is easily reached by ascending a 

short flight of steps from the main floor, and 
has been given this prominent position in the 
store from the great interest now manifested by 
all in the matter of beautiful table furnishings. 


() pestmens BROTHERS’ DINNER-SET DE- 





ment ison the ground floor, at the rear of 

the building, and is filled with the fullest se- 
lection of the best makers: Meriden, meaeee, 
Wilcox and others, at forty per cent, bel 
mnahees’ prices. A full line of cutlery is ~ +4 
ept. 


[J mento BROTHERS’ SILVER DEPART- 


(sere BROTHERS’ FIRST FLOOR IS 





devoted to ornamental china and glass-ware 
and bric-a-brac, comprising lamps, parian 
statuary, bisque, vases, glass sets, faience, odd 
cups and saucers, the new Austrian fern china, 
and all the novelties constantly arriving from 
Europe. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.'S 
Celebrated Corsets, 





RHE 





There are p Bo Corsets so: well known ojeae gue 


Uy yeu Phe sede Ul 


Dural 
ualit ~ agg, arly wearin as cals. 
uary Corr he ey reselved fhe hates cs} at Paris 
Ex Er Rod on Ys Fair, London: Consens: il at 
iedtel phis, and at American Institute, 1681 and 1888. 
not ound where you are urchese, 
send by mail 81.00 for | RH, or $1.60 for G quality, 
t Dann being ms pede of heavy Coutil. See cuts for 

an 


HoM ON: EANGDON & co. N. ve 





MADAME MoGEE’S 
Coronet Corsets, 


Perfect fitting, easy, durable. 
ree laces and epgen clasps, 
Not bones under the arm 
No reams over the hips. 
Bold fre Ag ES ors sen Sar 
paid 
coneneT vow: ET cow 
JACKSON, " 
| me 2 Depot, is 


Ladies’. Mis! Fancy Work, 


ANEW BOOK, i sivas ms plete oe Gipertions for 
Artistic Bmbroi nitting, 
roche Net a. ane ey kinds of 
fancy feedle work. tis beautifuily printed 
on Gne tinted paper, and coutains 


Over 400 lilustrations, 
aca, He. designs for Monograms, Initials, 
titeh, Point Ra 
ca ‘Shetland. Wool, Applique, reen- 
away designs for Dorleys, etc., Handkerchief 
borders, factame, Holbein Work, Jeva Can- 
vas, Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet Cushions, 
nell Rtools, — Baskets, 
Bags. 
terns, Folding “Eevcee *, 
Blipper Patterns, Wall Pockets, Towel Racks, 
Tidies, Work Bags, ~all's, Chair Bol- 
sters, School Bags, Patch Work, Tricet and { 
Buriaps, Wood Baskets, Bibs, Shoe Bags, 
et Roxea, Knitied yaad Piliow Shams, 


4 hundreds of 
ec ions with tate 


—. in rhe pePunt preface 


= compass @ 
designs—every 





orth St mt. 





~ a and thie book @ useful 
t * useful com 
and Xgl, a to all _wh — 
This vatuable book 5-1 BSO 


reson onan @ cts for a «ix months trial subscription to 
xpY AG eee each ieee of f which contains rod 


d matters, 
aut illustrations Six 


to ~ 


ehton uset 





. ete , and man 

Cooke and ret cao. for ae five Eh es —4 
sriy and thus secure 

Re merce" Publishers, 5 berton Sq. mn, Mass. 





GOOD NEWS 
1 LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time t t 
orders for owe aele 4‘Tene 





‘ens 
and Coffees. 

ful Gold Band’ or one we secure & —— 
Ten ted 





aa yea Dinner Set, Handsome cs. 
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) FACTS CONCERNING 
The Connecticut Mutual 


Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY. 



























































Ir began business in 1846. 
In the thirty-six years ending January Ist, 1883, it had 


RecelvED 
: For Premiums. .........sceccceeecsesseeessenseneetrensenenanenenees $128, 021,942.68 
46 Interest ANA FENES.....0.ccccorcccccrcccccsaccccscccevssoscoes 41,149,874.12 
Balance profit and 1088. .........cseccsseeeseeeeeseeseeneneenenes 381,356.74 


$169, 553,173.54 


' Paw out 
Were Beatty Clete ..csccciscsccsccsvsssscsonccccsescsescecsescesscerse $41 029,070.49 


O6 . CGIOIDD, cx conccescocesccsecsocccsoscccsbsvcssccensesbeaceses 5,687, 186.24 
ie ockavdascasshictdenktadmicsbocritsesetnsecoreganens . 89,157,298.78 
 gurrendered policies..........:ccecsserseesersereeseeceenseeee 15, 135,536.76 
Total paid policy-holders or beneficiaries...............++- 100,959 ,092,27 
NE... cncadinnsovednnaaveransecsonstsssesienencositooes 9,853,353.54 
All other expenses of manageMent...........0cseeseeeeereeees 4,055,855.67 
MI ss iaesacanssmnnnneansssensnanesnenndssaexbisegie® 4,512,500.15 
Balance, net aasets.........cccccccccccccerccccsrccccesersess soeeee 50,172,371.91 


$169,558, 173.54 


The amount paid to policy-holders or their beneficiaries and the balance, 
net assets, held for the protection of existing policies, aggregate $151,131,- 
464.18, or $23,109,521.50 more than the entire premiums received. 

Its entire assets January Ist, 1883, were $51,602,422.78, an increase dur- 
ing the year of $1,343,637.93. 

Its surplus on that day, by the highest legal standard, was $3,724,844.21, 
an increase of $337,272.23. 

During the last year, in view of the tendency to a gradual further de- 
cline in the rate of interest, and of the long time many life policies have to run, 
and in order to provide against every contingency arising therefrom, the 
Company changed its standard of solvency as to new business, basing its cal- 
culations on earning 8 per cent. instead of 4 per cent., which is the highest 
legal standard; the only instance in this country of a conservative change of 
basis by any company. 

It paid $395,236.60 less for death losses in 1882 than in 1881. 

It increased its loans upon real estate during the year, $2,445,722.31. 

It made a net profit of $122,898.92 on real estate sold during the year. 

This real estate sold for $374,152.13 more than it was appraised at for 
the Insurance Departments in 1879. 

Up to January 1st, 1883, the company had sold pieces of real estate, 
which were appraised in 1879 at $1,646,745.34, and which had then cost it $1,- 
899,003.64, for $2,288,858.09; an advance above cost of $389,854.45, and 
above the appraisal of $642,112.75. 

Its membership is so large, and its contracts are upon so safe a basis that 
an enormous volume of new business at the extravagant outlay now necessary 
to procure such a volume, is not needed either to insure safety or to produce 
the best permanent results. 

It is pursuing a strictly conservative course. 

It is offering the most securely based, the most truly liberal, fair, and 
serviceable life insurance policy ever written, as will appear from the policy 
itself, which will be gladly shown by any agent. 

It issues no peculiar forms of policy, but has grafted upon the simplest 
and strictly legitimate plans every feature of practical value to the fullest ex- 
tent compatible with safety. 

Its contract for paid-up insurance and for surrender values leaves noth- 
ing to be desired by one asking legitimate insurance. 

In case of any known or attempted fraud, it will, under its new policies, 
return the entire reserve; but it will not permit its members to be defrauded, 

Losses are payable 30 days from the receipt of satisfactory proofs. 

Reference for full details is made to the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Company. 






JACOB L, GREENE, Presiden. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 











‘ital; no policies for definite sums. 





Iusurauce. 
SOUTHERN INDIA HEARD FROM. 


A MISSIONARY reader in Mandapasalai, in 
Southern India, who desires that his name 
be not given, writes as follows: 


I have to-day been reading the article in your 
issue of Aug. 16th,respecting the Mutual Life and 
Maturity Association, of Washington. You are 
bound to know the length and breadth of in- 
surance, and to have the mortality tables at your 
finger ends, and understand tables of money 
and interest better than Colburn, of mental 
arithmetic fame. But we plain people, outside 
of the pale of figures, are at first sight easily 
taken in by specious figures and apparently plain 
statements. I can easily see how hundreds 
would be captured by the statements, and figures 
even, of that Association. In spite of your 
vigorous explosion of its claims, the figures 
on the face seem to give, if not the lie, the feel- 
ing of bate to your dealing with it. I sat down 
and carefully worked it out, giving it the best 
margin possible : 500 new members the first year, 
500 the next, and no more. Death claims paid in 
4 years, about $20,000. Putting all entrance fees, 
annual fees, monthly payments and assessments 
together, and deducting the death-claims, I find 
myself at the beginning of the 5th year with 
about $180,000 in hand and 800 members ; 400 
of these claims mature this year and I shall need 
$400,000 to pay these claims ; and I have $180,000 
to do it with, to say nothing of salaries for at 
least two officials for 4 years, etc., etc. Tam 
convinced ; but how many will read, and even 
after reading attempt to prove? 

When I lett America, ten years ago, I had 
a policy in a good New England company. 
The company demanded an increase of 40 per 
cent. on the usual premium. I sold my policy. 

Three years ago I sent to a friend in America 
and asked him to insure my life for $1,000 in 
some reliable company. I had heard of the B. 
Mutual Agsociation, but knew but little about 
it. Lasked my friend to inquire about it and act 
upon his best judgment. I sent my medical cer- 
tificate, filled out in every particular by the 
physician and personal friends here, as required 
by the strictest English companies insuring in 
this foreign country. My friend insured me in 
the B. Mutual. 

Its plan: Not life insurance; no vested cap- 
It only 
agrees to pay what can be collected from sur- 
viving members as per rules, Its trustees as- 
sume no pecuniary liabilities. 

Terms: Assessments. Full members entering 
at 35 or under, $6 ; 36—40 ; $7 ; 41—45, $8; none 
received over 46; these sums to be paid upon 
notification of the death of any full member, or 
one-half, or one-quarter of said sums on death 
of any one-half or one-quarter member, and each 
one-half or one-quarter member to pay propor- 
tionately. Entrance fee for all, $2; annual tax, 
#2. Amount insured never to exceed $5,000 for 
full member. The surplus collected above this 
to be kept as a reserve fund and each member 
has his proportion announced at the end of the 
year, and may deduct it in his mortuary or an- 
nual fees, 

Only those who are in good insurable (as re- 
quired by largest insurance companies) health 
admitted, Present members about 600; deaths 
in 13 years, 50. 

Will you kindly, if you think it worth the 
while, let me know, either in Tux INDEPENDENT 
in a few lines, or by private letter, what you 
think of the B, Mutual. Is it safe in your esti- 
mation? 

It is not necessary, as regards the swind- 
ling Washington scheme, to turn back and 
ascertain whether our friend has figured 
with exact conformity to the professions 
put forth. He arrives at a time, five years 
removed, when he has a maximum of 
$180,000 with which to meet claims of 
$400,000. Ashe has figured to a good prac- 
tical purpose, it is immaterial whether he 


is worse off, by his supposititious following” 


out of the plan, than its actual result would 
be, or a little better off. Solong as the fact 
that a financial impossibility is promised is 
once appreciated, the degree of that impos- 
sibility is not of much moment. 

We should be glad to suppose ‘‘the B. 
Mutual” to be the Berkshire and thus to 
be able torespond cuncerning its standing 
in the manner most agreeable to us; but our 
friend informs us that the title is a fictitious 
one, and the sketch he gives proves that he 
does not mean the Berkshire. We have no 
idea what organization itis, nor do we need 
to know. The familiar features describe it. 
There are no assets; ‘‘no policies for defin- 
ite sums”; ‘‘no pecuniary responsibility” 
anywhere; merely a promise, unsustained 
by any substantial property and noz-en- 
forceable against anybody (speaking in the 
commercial sense) to pass the hat, in the 
badold way. As our friend(whom we will 





Mr. M. for convenience) sees and states, 
this is ‘‘ not life insurance.” Certainly it 
isnot; yet oursole and unceasing ground 
of opposition to it isthat it pretends to be 
life insurance, and not only advertises and 
offers itself as life insurance but its 
loud and perpetual cry—this being 
absolutely its only stock in trade—is that 
it is life insurance on a cheap and popula: 
plan, in contrast to the old, extravagant, 
and extortionate plan of regular life insur- 
ance. There is not a printed page incircu- 
lation by the assessment societies, and not 
one solicitor abroad in the land for them, 
that omits to cite examples of ‘ insurance” 
already furnished or promised to be fur- 
nished, and to point out how much less this 
has cost or will cost than in ‘ old-line” 
companies. The thing is not insurance, 
If the societies would only cease calling 
it that, and would abandon all their false 
pretenses, admitting that it is ‘‘ not life in- 
surance,” we would cheerfully leave the 
public to judge what it is and whether it is 
desirable. But this they will never do; for 
the simple reason that they dare not offer it 
for what it is, because its claim of cheap- 
ness would instantly and finally vanish. 

Of the ‘‘B, Mutual” we need say no more 
than this, except that, for the personal in- 
formation of Mr. M., we will add that it is 
just as bad as the repetition of any old fail- 
ure is. No assets, no responsibility, no 
definiteness, no certainty. Need anything 
more be said to show the utter absence of 
the essential qualities which are sought and 
are indispensable in insurance? 

Why does Mr. M. inquire about it? He 
is not quite at ease in his mind, but he does 
not ask about the old New England Com- 
pany, of which he was a member. He wants 
no assurances about that. His evident 
doubt about the B. Mutual means that he 
does not feel sure that the absence of assets 
and responsibility is a sure foundation for 
trust. Why did he leave the New England 
Company? For the sake of cheapness, the 
same thing (asserted thing), which is the 
only excuse the assessment plan pretends 
to offer for its own existence. The extra 
premium was the cause of his change. A 
man who owns a planing mill could not be 
received into a mutual company of farmers 
on equal terms, nor can a consumptive be 
received into a life insurance company. Dr. 
Dwight, a missionary who had passed most 
of his life among perils innumerable, was 
killed, many years ago, in a most extraordi- 
nary way. The car in which he was riding, in 
Vermont, was blown off the track and down 
an embankment, by a savage Winter blast 
from the mountain, and he was the only 
person seriously hurt. Yet an insurance 
company must go by probabilities, and a 
large increase would have been demanded 
upon Dr. Dwight. If the company 
which demanded 40 per cent. upon Mr. 


M. over-rated the extra hazard, presu- 
mably some other company would have 
been more reasonable; if the hazard act- 
ually required that, then there is no escape. 
Christian self-sacrifice is one thing; but 
insurance is a hard matter of business. Ad- 
mitting that Mr. M.’s risk wasso enhanced 
by his residence, he evidently gains noth- 
ing by transfer to some organization which 
waives the extra premium; Mr. M. now 
bears the extra hazard (and more) himself. 
If one company cannot afford to carry his 
risk, except on such hard terms, another 
one cannot. An irresponsible one can 
agree to do it, but irresponsibility can 
promise anything. ; 

Life insurance costs. Its foundation, 
and therefore the necessity for that cost, 
is the certain end of life by fixed laws of 
mortality. it is futile to try to lessen this 
cost by any ingenious varying of schemes. 
We would that the cost were less, as we 
would that disease and sin were out of the 
world. But it is more cruel to let men be 
deceived with pleasing promises than to tell 
them the hard truth. 





1851. THE 1883 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, ee 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Ontpental {Bro ay — Cor Montague Sts 
en roo cor. on’ ‘ 
Contidings: and No. 106 Srealwes, E. D. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 291,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus..............ccccceeecees 1,641,032 97 
Total Assets, July ist, 1883..%4.550,980 6U 
This Company conducts its business under the 


restrictions of the New York Saf id Law. 
two Safety Funds together pe 1.200,000- 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 






































SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNE 
GEORGE BLISS. SAMUEL A ORY YER 
8. P, CHITTENDEN, INO, L. E 
nh Ry O BOWE WELLINGTON CLAPP 
URELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. § PA OLBING 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. MoCURDY, 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
Di ARNOLD” CE AEE, 
PEM MCHARDS, WA RC BURLBOR 
iE B. 1 
BeYMOUR L.HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LA JNO. F. SLA 
JAMES FRAS LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary 


B.C. TOWNSEND, See. Ag Min BBY, See. Local Dep't 
oS" CHAS. H. DURCHER, See, Brooklyn Dep't 
THE CONTINENTAL 
tt) LIFE INSUR- 
; ANCE CO, 
oF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAB. 8. PARSONS 
b President. 
oJ A. 8, Win 


CHESTER 
Vice-President. 
- EK R. Bsxcums 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BRUADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan, Ist, 1882 
ASH CAPITAL............- .. $00,000 

— for Reinsurance... .......... 591, 

Reserve for all other liabilities....... 1 2,°2 2 

WO BUFPIUS....cccccccccccce wr: os tle é 
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1,780,1 5 
Policyholders in this Com ha’ Od Poke 
ee nas teeta 


‘ion wu f the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
TER NOTMAN, President. 


THOS, F. GOODRICH, 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New Tork, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 





‘{ re insurance, 
yey bh claims and to create the 
Sr | Reserve Fund, placed at once in 
poe those to ite the were paid. 
an r 
* Ania ex ses limited tot hree dollars for each on: 


Claims by death occurring three years after death 
incontestable fm any cause, 


W.D. 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 











ARBOUR. ..400 0020 ccccsvccvccecccesecsoes $16,432.181 85 
Linbilitios.................cceceeeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2.567.2092 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 
iNCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
9 9 

Cee opel tee e OMIGAL MANAGEMENT mud 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSURED. 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 








C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 





$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SSO0,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is di 


Policyholders exclusively. 


yaaa all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 


ICY HOLDERS, the Company om a purely 
vided among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LiFe 


was organized in 1845, has received from Po 


holders over $109,« 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount — Policyholders, added to the amount new held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and leas than three-tenths of one per cent, was 


due and unpaid Jan 


ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS D 


ATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


ed and maturing in the same 


The 


years. The annual cash cost of #1,000 insurance, at some age, 

was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowm 

Premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 
YORK LIFE 


ent Tables returned 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


contract than the law requires. 


lent further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


ts, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


Life 


The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 





Amount oF LEDGER Assets, January Ist, 1882.............. cece cecesceeeeneeneeeees $41,511,949 08 
INCOME. 
PIN. «:<.0.0.0nen sss econ eis sdensceeds enrrtennnbae oe+ineh ces vebeds $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Real Estate 


Las Soke de da Deb eine RENE Uh owe os ebcdenbeennpesteoese 2,956,802 38—#11,879,171 41 
The «*+ rentals of the Society’s buildings, giv no credit for the part eocupied 

by the Novety in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about on 

third c? tne entire space in the omy yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of mai*:tcenance, a net income larger t 


an can be realized on a Government bond, $53,391,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............ssccccecsecveenceuececuace $2,996,950 28 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... .......cccceeecceccccccnceccuce. 2,841,044 83 
DMCORUIET TERGOWHINIM, «0 ccc cccccnscvcscceperspecccccscecresvccesescsrcecanceas 189,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders . - > - - - $5,977,541 56 
Dividend Ge Oem sii one g6h 5 089-0064. <n Long serovicgcessviocdevepeseeesssopecannen 7,000 00 
Commissions and Advertising "428 49 
ee, EE OS Serre eee TS ON eet te Serer eee 82 
State, County, and City Taxes 





Tora. DIsBURSEMENTS.. 


a) Weide be ayid é. Ghee Neel ode ceoncavecgeeebensesdon ae $7,861,588 90 

Net Casn Assets, December 31st, 1882....... 2... .. eee . wba.) onibddaead 45,629,581 54 
ASSETS. _ 

Manda nid Mat. 0.0.6.0. 056 4+ <nthesned sth ep sth ch cteev olen te nthe cttetee ee 11,286,129 27 


New — Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
pI REE BES 1 hs BEL Bs 9 9 Le I) A) ee err 








Cash on !and, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since Te- ape 
QUGNED cidccesenoctite toncshans eee ered ee aecereccceccccccece ccceecteseebeceeses 2,897,983 44 
Due fri .n ay ita on account of premiuMB.............ccccceccccececcscevtceceveecs 26,468 42 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............cccceccccsccccecccececceccce se — oo 
Sebamed Oe Te: GOS GT TONG s ooo 90.00.0000 00 20b0000000 enue cadiecninst&antbhe 883,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
DP RIMIND cso <5n50s cncvapasccoperensprnghssoaeendseeS PUD UE TECTED 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1882 - . ° ° « 
ToTaL Lusmities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing pela eee i 
iis Me CUED RINE 6.06 09'n0 000500 sens once Sbadndennetseeebieniad seal 87,367,076 89 
Total Undivided Surplus - ay 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general cae 0 ontinen 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is Sous se 4 
New Assurance written in 1882, - - ——_ $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - + += «= 232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds th 
ever done by any other company in one year. 4 » tho lnepeet busines 





For sixteen yearse=1867 to 1882, both inclusivessthe Societ 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other Coatian” ween, ..@ 


Total amount paid pollo since we organization of the Society, 


889, 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller t 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 


larger and 
han in any 





The Society issues a plain and simple contract of as a» 
some and technical conditions ond INCONTESTABLE  gitoe po yg 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


Th. Sce‘ety has no contested claims on its books. 

From tne undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class. versionary dividends 
will be declar-d available on settlement of next annual jum to ordinary partict ine 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in Tontine class the amounts to 

licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their ive annu miums 
American Sondepen 


ome due, The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on 
Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. P. } Actnari 


J, G. VAN CISE, 
We the undersigned, have, in person, carefull ta and counted and ex- 


b y é the accoun 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct 
Me f BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
AMES M. HALSTED HENRY 8. 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V sOTrEE” 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the asseta and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hype, Joun A. Stewart, 


Grorce DeF. L. Day, 


Grorar D. Moncan, U. 8. Gnant, ALanson Trask, Stersen H. Pau.ips, 
Grorce T. ADEE, Joun D. Jones, Joun SLOANE, Samuz: W. Torrey, 
Henexy A Hurusvt, Rost. Lenox Kennepy, | Asnper Green, CHarntes G, Lanpon, 
Wr13." H, Foae, Cuauncey M. Depew, Parker Hanpy, Louis FirzgzRap, 
Wiitum A, WwreLock, Benzammn Wiiiiamsoy, | Henry V. Burien, Wr M. Burs 


Henry Day 
Henry G. “aRQuann, 


Henny M. ALEXANDER, 
Wriu1aM WALKER, 








James W. AtexanpeR, Gzorncr W. Carueton, | OLiver Ames, Denver. 

Henry 8, TeRBeE11, Gzonce G. Ket1oac, | Evsrace ©, Frrz, SamveL G. Goopricu, 
Tuomas 8, Youna, Epwarp W. LAMBERT, Boston. London, 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpourn, Tuomas A. Bropie, A. Vax Benoen, 
Danret D. Lorp, Josz F. pe NavaRno, Gronce H. Srvazr, Paris. 

James M. Harstep, Jounx J. MoCoox, T. De Wirr Curtzr, Gustav. G. Pont. 
Honace Porter, W. Warrewaient, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. Auexanper, Vice-President. 
SamueL Borrowe. 2d Vice-President, 


Wim Al £xanpeR; Sec 





5 MEDIOAL 


Secretary. ‘ 
: BW. 
W. Scort, Superintenden’ 
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Old and Houng. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





Ria out, ring out, ye Christmas bells! 
Ring out from tower and steeple ; 
And tell your story far and near 
To all earth’s joyous people. 
Ring out for peace throughout the land ; 
Ring for good will to nations ; 
Ring for the glory of our Lord 
And all his grand creations! 


Bring heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
On this bright day of gladness. 
Let emiles forever dry the tears 
In eyes which weep for sadness. 
O merry bells of Christmas-tide, 
How many hearts are singing 
The happy song of that dear love 
Which yon are gayly ringing ! 


Then ring, ring, ring! nor weary grow 
Of jubilates telling ; 

For hearts are keeping time with you 
Where peace, good-will are dwelling. 
Far may your message spread, and may 

The world take up the story 
And every human soul give praise 
To Him who dwells in glory. 
-_-- - ~-— we _ 


MILES McNULTY’S CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 








Mr. Mauarry held the post of honor; and 
no hired man in all the wide state of Penn- 
sylvania felt prouder of the position than 
did he. The youngsters sat around on im- 
provised seats, in the strained and uncom- 
fortable postures so dear to the heart of 
every well regulated boy. 

The gathering was held in the ‘old 
house,” once the homestead of the family, 
deserted long ayo, but left standing, on the 
building of the new house, after the fashion 
inthe country, as « receptacle for all other- 
wise unmanageable lumber. It was holi- 
day time, and there were cousins from Lan- 
caster and cousins from New York and 
cousins fromthe West at the farm on a 
visit, beside a houseful of uncles and aunts, 
The elders sat in the sitting-room of the 
house proper, talking over old times. But 
what boy would willingly endure tortures 
on a commonplace chair in an ordinary 
farm-house, when he could hold high car- 
nival ina veritable log cabin, sitting on 
things not made to be satupon, and sur- 
rounded by all kinds of enchanting odds 
and ends? The great attraction, thou,h, 
was the open fireplace, in which crackled 
and sputtered a huge fire of hickory logs, 
flanked on either side by a blazing pine 
knot, stuck on end inthe crevices of the 
hearth, by way of illumination. 

I beg pardon. The great attraction was 
Mr. Michaei Mahaffy, who, as I said before, 
occupied the seat of honor, an old and al- 
most disemboweled sofa, upholstered for 
the occasion with a pile of phosphate bags, 
and propped up at one corner by an empty 
soap box. 

‘*‘Mr, Mahaffy,’ says you,” began that 
worthy, between the whiffs of his pipe, ‘‘‘ tis 
an ixcellent time to be tellin a shtory,’ says 
you. 

‘**T agree wid ye,’ says I. 

‘**But,’ says you, ‘there’s no wan can 
aven yourself at the tellin’ av a sbtory,’ 
says you. 

‘***T agree wid ye ag’in,’ says I. 

***Let there be no ghosts or fairies in it,’ 
says you. ‘This ould shanty’s too full av 
dark corners for that.’ 

“*P'm wid ye shtill,’ says I. 

*** But first shmoke your pipe in pace an’ 
quietness,’ says you. 

** *Ye’ve the good sinse, an’ the good man- 
ners intirely, an’ I'll take yer advice,’ 
says L.” 

And Mr. Mahaffy relapsed into silence, 
and laboriously puffed at his pipe. That 
finished, he rapped out the ashes on the 
heel of his boot, artistically twirled the 
crooked end of his little finger round the 
inside of the bowl to loosen adhering par- 
ticles, blew a final blast or two through it 
as a further concession to cleanliness, 
solemnly tucked it into his waistcoat 
pocket, stem uppermost, and, turning to 
the young New Yorkers, said: 

‘Did nayther of yez young gintlemen 
happen to know a. dacent lad be the name 





of Miles McNulty, now? He'll be livin’ 
somewhere in Ne’ Yorruk, I’m thinkia’.” 

The ‘‘ young gintlemen ” sorrowfully and 
with much reluctance disclaimed Mr. Mc- 
Nulty’s acquaintance. 

“That’s quare now!” said Mr. Mahaffy, 
with some severity. ‘An’ ye livin’ in the 
same town, too. Sure, there’s no knowin’ 
the company some people kape. 

** But ’tis no matther,” he continued, with 
a wave of the hand. ‘‘I wor for tellin’ ye 
about Miles; an’ a broth of a boy he wor, 
nate an’ tidy an’ gintle, wid an eye on him 
as sharp as the lash on the end of the thong 
of a gig-whip, an’ a smile as swate as a sniff 
of a May morning. But thin, ’tis no won- 
dher. He kem from the same part of the ould 
counthry I do meself, though ye’d never 
think it; for, though he’s in America these 
tin year, he spakes wid a brogue on him 
as strong as a cart rope. 

‘* His people lived in a bit of a cabin wid 
a strip of land till it, in wan of the dole- 
somest parts of Connaught. *Twor a poor 
neighborhood, an’ the residints were poorer 
nor the neighborhood. The cabin wora 
hape of sods, an’ the land nothin’ but bog, 
#0 soft that whin ould Barney McNulty 
planted praties he had to tie thim up wid a 
string to kape thim from sinkin’ to China. 


‘*Miles wor the ouldest of all the childher, 
ap’ a great help to his father, aven whin he 
wor only a slip of a gossoon. Ah! but 
*twor the iligant taste in ’rithmetic he had, 
an’ the janius for makin’ things. Sure, 
afore he wor tin year ould, he tuk his 
grandfather's watch to paces as nately as 
anny watchmaker av them all, an’ put the 
little wheels an’ things in 4 saucer as natur- 
al as ye plaze.” 

‘‘But could he put it together again?” 
queried one of the youngsters. 

‘Ts it put it together ag’in?” retorted 
Mr. Mahaffy, with cutting irony. ‘‘ An’ 
why wouldn’t he now? To be sure he 
would. It’s thrue for yez, the watch niver 
wint ag’in, be rason of Miles bendin’ wan of 
the wheels, an’ breakin’ the little pill box 
and the sphring in it; but thin, afther he’d 
fastened the hands on, an’ put it in the case, 
it looked just as purty, an’ t’war handy 
besides; for he set the big hand at the 
twelve, an’ the little wan at the six, to tell 
‘em whin it war time to git up, an’ whin to 
come home for supper. 

‘‘Whin Miles was a strappin’ lad, about 
fifteen, says Barney, wan day, to his mis- 
Sus: 

‘** Kathleen,’ says he, ‘I’m thinkin’ 
‘twould be the grand thing to 'printice 
Miles to John Brannigan, the shoein’ an’ 
jobbin’ smith. The bye has a power of 
janius for machanics, an’ 'twould be the 
worruld’s pity to hide his talents on a 
farrum, more be token there’s more mouths 
than mate on it already.’ 

‘*So to John Brannigan’s he wint; am 
what wid his masther’s short timper, an’ his 
misthress’s short commons, he wint to bed 
oftener wid sore bones than wid full in. 
sides. 

** But Miles was aisy to suit, an’ he niver 
complained. At last, wan mornin’, it hap- 
pened that the atin’ wor aven poorer than 
common, an’ less av it, an’ whin Miles sat 
down till it, he broke out wid a laugh. 

‘** What plazes ye?’ says Misthress Bran- 
nigan, who worin a bad humor, be rason of 
a black eye an’ a little difficulty wid the 
ould man the night afore. 

‘**Sure, Mrs. Brannigan, honey,’ says 
Miles, ‘the victuals reminded me of a 
quare notice I wanst seen in an ould news- 
paper,’ says he. 

‘**An’ what might that be now?’ says 
she. 

‘**” Twas’ wanted two apprintices who will 
be trated as wan of the family,’ says 
Miles. 

‘*** Ye’re mighty set up all of a sudden to 
be faultin’ good stirabout an’ butthermilk,’ 
says she, 

*** Oh! ‘tis good enough, what there is of 
it!’ says Miles. 

“*Ah, ye greedy glutton,” says she, 
spacheless wid rage. ‘Must I be afther 
fillin’ the pig-trough for ye, thin?’ 

‘* An’ she made a threatenin’ grab for the 
noggin of butthermilk on the table. 

‘*‘On me sowl,’ says Miles, in a hurry, ‘I 
didn’t mane that. I mint there’s plenty av 
it, sich as it is.’ 

‘“** Take that, ye spalpeen, for the impi- 
dentest cub in Connaught!’ scramed Mrs. 


Brannigan, as she flung the noggin at 
him. 

‘* ‘Yer sarvent, ma’am,’ says Miles, perlite- 
ly; an’ he dhropped aniligant curchey, wid 
the noggin flyin’ over his head and strikin’ 
ould Brannigan betune the eyes, just as he 
was afther comin’ in for breakfast. 

‘***Tis no place for me to be interferin’ 
betune man an’ wife,’ says Miles; an’ he 
slipped through the door an’ down the road 
as fast as legs would carry him. For he 
knew that whin matthers kem to be ex- 
plained things would go hard wid him. 

*** An’ what'll I be doin’ now?’ says 
Miles. ‘If I go back I'll catch it; an’ if I 
go home I'll catch it; an’ if I shtay here 
I'll catch it. Bedad I'll go to America.’ 

** An’ sure enough he did. For, indade, 
he’d made up his mind to that same 
months afore, an’ was on’y watin’ a cenva- 
nient opportunity. So, to make a long story 
short, he futted it to Dublin, hid hisself in 
the hould of a stamer, an’ evintually turned 
up in Ne’ Yorruk widout a pinny in his 
pocket, but the hunk of bread an’ mate he 
got from the steward, and the rope’s indin’ 
the captain giv’ him for bein’ a ‘shtow- 
away,’ as he called it. 

‘‘He had purty hard times at first, but be- 
in’ a willin’ lad, wid a civil tongue in his 
head an’ a handy way wid him, he soon 
made out to pick up a livin’ doin’ odd jobs. 
Afore long he got worruk in a machine 
shop, an’ in @ yearor two wor gittin’ good 
wages, wid the makin’s of an ixeillent me- 
chanic, as the foreman tould him, 


‘*All this time he’d niver put pin to paper, 
be way of a letther to the ould folks at 
home. But wan day says he to himself: 

‘**Miles, me boy,’ says he, ‘sorra word 
of greetin’ have ye sent to the ould paple 
to tell em were ye dead or alive, so that 
at laste they could be havin’ a dacent wake 
over yer remains.’ 

‘**°Tis the truth ye’re spakin’,’ says he, 
agreein’ wid’ himself, ‘an’ more shame for 
ye.’ 

‘* ‘But 'tis niver too late to mind, Miles,’ 
says he; ‘an’ ye’ll be makin’ some purty lit- 
tle knicknack for ’em wid’ yer own hands 
in token av yer forgiveness,’ says he. 

‘* ‘Sure an’ [ will, an’ thank ye kindly for 
callin’ me attintion to the matther,’ says he 
to hisself. 

‘An’ he set his wits to worruk wid’ his 
hands an’ made the purtiest little stame in- 
gine ye ever seen; wid’ wheels an’ cranks 
an’ a boiler an’a chimley an’ a place to 
make the fire in, an’ wid’ alittle whistle till 
it was as swate as a hole in a bee-hive. 

‘*Then he packed it upin anate little box, 
wid’ a bank note stickin’ out of the chim- 
ley, an’ a card addhressed to ‘Mr. Barney 
MeNulty, Esq., wid love an’ best wishes of 
his son Miles,’ an’ giv’ it intilthe hands of 
a frind of his, Tim Donovan be name, who 
was afther makin’ a trip to ould Ireland. 
Says he: 

** *Ye’ll be tellin’ the ould paple that Miles 
is afther sindin’ thim a Christmas greetin’, 
an’ they mustn’t be openin’ it till thin; an’ 
if they ax who 'tis from, says you, ‘Sure 
an’ I can’t tell ye, for, says you, ‘ Miles is 
achin’ to be givin’ yez the plisint surprise 
on Christmas day.’ 

«Tis the illigant schame ye’re devisin’,’ 
says Donovan, ‘an’ ’tis the feelin’ heart an’ 
the ready wit ye have intirely; an’ a credit 
ye are to the ould sod. Saints be good 
to ye!’ 

“So it turned out that a month or two af- 
therwards, who should march up to ould 
Barney McNulty’s cabin, but me gintleman, 
Tim Donovan, as bould as an aldherman, 
wid’ a cigar an’ a mystarious smile betune 
his lips, an’ a big box, done up in brown 
paper, undher his arrum. 

** ‘Good mornin’, sor!’ says he to Barney, 
who stood be the dure. 

‘**Good mornin’ to yer honor, an’ save ye 
kindly,’ says Barney; for Tim wor dhressed 
like a lord, an’ Barney thought it betther 
to be perlite. 

‘**Could ye be tellin’ me where Barney 
MecNulty’ll be livin’?’ says Tim. 

** ‘Av Icouldn’t, who could?’ says Barney. 

‘** Thin, ’tis here’sthe place?’ says Tim. 

“** Av ye call it livin’, to be feedin’ on 
praties an’ butthermilk on Sunday, an’ 
praties widout butthermilk on Monday, an’ 
butthermilk widout praties on Tuesday, 

an’ on faith, hope an’ charity the rest o’ the 
wake,’ says Barngy, ‘tis that same,’ says 


‘*Thin Tim up an’ tould him his arrand; 
an’ whin Barney heard he’d come 
wid a message from Miles, he grabbed hould 
av both his hands, an’ shuk ‘em till the 
teeth rattled in his head like the dhrum of 
a thrashin’ machine. 

**<-Tis the soft salve ye bring for sore 
hearts,’ says he, ‘an’ ’tis the proud couple 
me an’ Kathleen is this day to be welcomin’ 
ye.’ 

‘An’ they wint intil the cabin, an’ what 
wid Barney’s laughin’ an’ Kathleen’s cryin’, 
an’ Tim Donovan’s discoorsin, ‘twas like to 
turn the house out be the wind. 


** Ah, byes!” continued Mr. Mahaffy, im- 
pressively, ‘‘sure, it makes me_ throat 
dhry, an’ me mouth wathur aven now, to 
think of the lashins of the cratur they were 
dhrinkin’ Miles’s health in that day!” 

‘*But, Mr. Mahaffy,” objected one of his 
listeners, ‘‘if Mr. McNulty were as poor as 
you say, how could he afford so much 
whisky?” 

Mr. Mahaffy viewed his youthful critic 
with an air of great disfavor. 

‘*Ts it wan of thim mane-spirited nagers 
ye are, as thinks a dollar a day an’ bread 
and wather’s enough for a poor man to be 
livin’ on?” said he, sourly. ‘‘’Tis young ye 
are to be so hard-hearted.” 

** No indeed, but”— 

‘Is it the bite an’ the sup ye’d be grudg- 
in’ thim,” interrupted ;Mr. Mahaffy, his ire 
rising, ‘* for an ould frind they’d niver seen 
afore, who’d come acrost the say wid good 
tidin’s an’ a prisint?” 

‘Oh! no; but I can’t see”— 

‘* How dojye suppose,” asked Mr. Mahatty, 
with fine sarcasm, ‘‘ that poor people could 
be livin’ on nothin’ but praties an’ sour 
milk, av it worn’t for the pipe an’ the dhram 
to be comfortin’ thim now an’ thin? 

‘* Howsomever,” he continued, dismiss- 
ing the subject with an impatient gesture, 
‘**tis wastin’ time we are. As I wor on the 
ave of tellin’ ye, afther Tim had gone, Bar- 
ney an’ Kathleen sat awhile talkin’ of Miles, 
an’ lookin’ at wan another an’ the box done 
up in brown paper. 

‘***]T wondher what’s in it?’ says Kathleen. 

‘**Sorra wan av me knows,’ says Barney. 

**¢Ts it something good to be atin?’ says 
she. 

‘** Ay its aunything in the way of fresh 
mate,’ says Barney, ‘sure ’tis stale be this 
time.’ 

‘«*°Tis a pity we can’t be openin’ it,’ says 
she: 

‘** Tt is that,’ says he. 

‘** Barney, darlint,’ says Kathleen. ‘Av 
coorse we wouldn’t be openin’ it, since Miles 
has forbid it on us; but couldn’t we knock 
the bottom out av the box?’ says she. 

‘** Begorra,’ says Barney, slappin’ his 
knee, ‘I niver thought o’ that. There's 
more roads to Sligo nor the turnpike; an’ 
*tis yerself has the keen scent for a short 
cut,’ says he. 

‘* An’ afore yez could frame yer lips for a 
spache they had the bottom out av the box, 
an’ the stame ingine on the table. But, 
faith, they wor no wiser thin than they wor 
afore. 

**¢ An’ what is it, annyway?’ says Kath- 
leen. 

**¢°Tis bothered intirely I am,’ says Bar- 
ney,’ scratchin’ his head. ‘ For the likes 0’ 
that I niver clapt eyes on,’ says he, when 
he caught sight of the bank note stickin’ out 
of the chimley. He knew what it wor; for 
though he’d niver owned a bank note, he’d 
seen ’em often at the agint’s, whin he wint to 
pay the rint. 

‘+*°Tis a money box,’ says he, ‘an’ there’s 
the money, shakin’ out av the mouth av it; 
an’ no wondher,’ says he, ‘afther all the 
way it’s come.’ 

** An’ they wint to sarchin’ for more; but, 
av coorse, no more could they find. 

‘“‘While they wor lookin’ a knock kem to 
the dure. 

“« *Whist!’ says Barney. ‘ What's that?’ 

“« « Hide it undher the bed, Barney!’ whis- 
pered Kathleen. 

“ An’ they had just time to shtow it away 
whin in walked ould Nellie O'Hara, their 
nixt neighbor, an’ the biggest tattler in th 
barony, a comin cailiye.* 

‘<The blissid saints be wid yez!’ says she. 


‘An how are ye the day?’ 
+ well, an’ thank ye kindly,’ says 
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‘**Ve’re afther havin’ company!’ says 
she. 

‘**No less,’ says Barney. 

‘** A rale iligant lookin’ gintleman,’ says 
she. 

‘** Ye may well say that,’ says Barney. 

‘“**A stranger in these parts I do be 
thinkin?’ says she. 

‘* *T wouldn’t wondher,’ says Barney. 

‘**An’ wid aparcel undher his arrum,too?’ 
says she. 

‘**T don’t doubt your word,’ says Barney. 

‘‘ But Kathleen could honld in no longer. 
She was bustin’ to be tellin’ the news, an 
Nellie was aten up wid curosity to be hear- 
in’ it. 

‘** Sure, Misthress O’Hara,’ saysshe ‘ the 
gintleman was a frind av me jewel av a boy 
Miles that's livin’ in Ne’ Yorruk, an’ he’s 
brought us a golden money box for a 
Christmas present from Miles; barrin that 
we don’t know what it is, or who ’tis from, 
becase we mustn’t be openin’ the parcel till 
Christmas.’ 

*** Arrah thin!’ says Mrs. O’Hara. ‘An’ 
how will ye be knowin’ what it: is, av ye 
didn’t open it?’ 

‘**Aisy enough,’ says Barney. ‘Be ra- 
son of knockin’ the bottom out av it; an’ be 
the same token,’ says he ‘as ye’ve heard 
so much, ye may as well be seein’ it,’ says 
he. 

‘‘*Is that yer money box?’ says she, 
whin Barney pulled it from in undher the 
bed. 

‘«*That same,’ says Barney. 

‘** Sure, yer makin’ a mistake,’ says she. 
‘That’s a golden taypot, sich as the qual- 
ity’ll be drinkin’ tay out av; ‘an there's 
the spout av it!’ says she, touchin’ the 
chimley. 

*** An’ what would a taypot be doin’ wid 
wheels till it?’ says Barney. 

‘**To sind it rowlin’ up an’ down the table, 
av coorse,’ says she, ‘so as to be bring- 
in’ it widin rache of all of thim.’ 

‘** Hear the likes o’ that now!’ says Bar- 
ney, admirinly. ‘What a thing it is to be 
used to the ways av the gintry.’ 

*“*An’ amn’t I that?’ says she, 
‘‘whin me own brother’s Tim is stable boy 
at the castle this prisint momint, no less?’ 
says she. 

‘** Faith, there’s no denyin’ that, Misthress 
O'Hara,’ says Barney. 

‘*¢ An’ what is it there’s no denyin’?’ says 
a voice be the dure. ‘Sure ’twould bother 
me to make a statemint that some fool or 
other wouldn’t be afther denyin’.’ 

‘They turned toluk, an’, behould ye, there 
stood Pat Sullivan, the piper, an ould 
frind of Barney’s. 

‘**Save us, Patsey! An’ is it you?’ says 
Barney. ‘Buthow ye scart me. Come in 
an’ shut the dure’! says he. 

‘*¢ An’ what is it there’s no denyin’?’ 
says Pat. 

‘* * Be the powers,’ says Barney. ‘There's 
no denyin’ that me boy Miles is for sindin’ 
us a golden taypot from the Shtates fora 
Christmas prisint.’ 

‘**That’s quare now,’ says Pat, wid a 
laugh. ‘A Christmas prisint in October is 
like atin’ yer breakfast the night afore,’ 
says he. 

‘**Niver ye mind that!’ says Barney. 
‘A good breakfast niver comes amiss, 
dark or daylight.’ 

‘“**T belave ye,’ says Pat. ‘But tell me,» 
says he, pintin’ at the stame ingine, ‘is 
that yer golden taypot?’ 

““* Yer right it is, an’ an iligant .aypot, 
too!’ says Kathleen. ‘‘ Made be me own 
Miles’s hands, bless him!’ 

““« Thin,’ says Pat, ‘’tis no taypot at all, 
at all!’ 

‘** What did I tell ye?’ says Barney. 

‘“** Ye tould me ’twor a money box!’ says 
Kathleen. 

‘* «Tis a money box!’ says Barney. 

“ ©*Tis a taypot!’ says Mrs. O’Hara. 

‘*“'Tis nothing o’ the sort!’ says Pat. 'Tis 
wan av thim new-fangled paces av music 
they blow through in thim military brass 
bands. I’ve seen lashins av ’em!” says 
he. 

‘“« "Tis a quare looking thing,’ says Bar- 
ney, ‘to be a pace av music.’ 

‘* «Be jabers!’ says Pat. ‘That’s no ra- 


son. Didn’t I wanst sec one that a man got 
inside of, an’ wrapped himself all up in, 
wid the spout peepin’ over his shouldher, 
an’ him blowin’ through a pipe be the mid- 
dle av it.’ oe ak 


° 








“* Did ye raaly,now?’ says Barney. ‘An’ 
8o tis not a money box afther all!’ 

«Tis a trumpit,an’ there’s the blowhole 
to prove it,’ says Pat, pintin’ to the chim- 
ley. 

‘“**T belave ye,’ says Barney. 

***Sorra bit of it do I thin!’ says Mrs. 
O'Hara. 

‘** Annyway,’ says Kathleen, ‘ be it trum- 
pit or taypot, tis me own Miles’s prisint, 
made wid his own hands, saints presarve 
him!’ 

‘** Amin!’ says Mrs. O’Hara. ‘ But ’tis a 
taypot for all that.’ 

‘“** An’ they put the ingine inti] the box 
agi’n, an’ gathered round the fire, talkin’ av 
the grand counthry America wor, an’ what 
hapes the Americans thought of the Irish, 
an’ how badly off they’d be widout thim, 
an’ what iligant things Barney could be af- 
ther buying wid the bank-note. Whin they 
wor lavin’, says Barney : 

‘** Niver ye brathe a word av what ye’ve 
seen!’ says-he. 

‘**Be aisy,’ says Mrs. O'Hara. ‘ What 
wil me azmy an’ our shmoky chimley, ’tis 
hard work as it is to brathe enough to 
kape life in.’ 

‘**An who would I be tellin’ it to?’ says 
Pat. ‘More be token I’ve a close mouth 
on me, annyway,’ says he. 

‘*The nixt morning as Barney was takin’ 
his first shmoke afther breakfast, whosliould 
be walkin’ along but Daniel O’Rourke, the 
schoo}masther, all dhressed up in the hight 
av fashion, wid a top hat on, an’ a nate red 
an’ white necktie an’ a pair of spectacles, 
an’ a stylish brown coat wid big brass 
buttons an’ a high collar, and wid iligant 
tails rachin’ down till his heels, an’.a 
shtriped weskit an’ knee breeches, an’ a 
Latin testymint an’ a birch rod, an’ wid a 
dignified frown on his face, like a judge 
wid the toothache. Says he: 

‘* ¢ What’s this I’m hearin’, Mr. McNulty, 
about yer son Miles sindin’ ye a chist av 
money an’ a set av tay-things an’ a brass 
band?’ says he. 

‘**A lie, no less,’ says Barney. 

‘** Thin what did he sind ye?’ said Dan. 

‘** Patsey Sullivan says ’tis a trumpit, an 
Nelly O'Hara a taypot; but I’m thinkin’ 
*twas a money box; more be token there 
wor money wid it,’ says Barney. 


‘** An’ where will it be now?’ says Dan. 

“«* Av ye come intil the cabin, Mist her 
O’Rourke, I'll show ye,’ says Barney. 

‘‘But when Dan seen it he laughed so hard 
an’ opined his mouth so wide, he'd like to 
swallowed his spectacles. At last, says he: 

‘**Ye misguided ignoramuses,’ says he, 
a chokin’ wid lafture. 

‘*«* What's the matther?’ says Barney. 

‘«* Sure, av ye’d studied trigonometry an’ 
tautology, as I have,’ says he, ‘ye’d be 
knowin’ ’twas nayther a trumpit nor a tay- 
pot.’ 

‘** Don’t I know it?’ says Barney. ‘ An’ 
amn’t I sayin’ all the time 'tis a money 
box?’ 

‘“«*Thin. ye’re sayin’ what’s not so, me 
man,’ says| Dan. ‘I’m tellin’ ye ‘tis a 
locomotuf,’ says he. 

‘** An’ what does that mane, at all?’ says 
Barney, in bewildermint.” 

‘*¢°Tis a Haybrew terrum,’ says Dan, 
‘from loco, shtand still, an’ motuf, go on; 
an’ it manes a stame ingine,’ says he. 

‘**An’ what's it for, annyway?’ says Bar. 
ney. 

‘* ‘Ay ye’d thraveled as I have ye’d niver 
ax sich a quistion,’ says Dan. ‘Sure, 'tis 
thim things that dhrives the trains on the 
railway, 80 that ye could be ridin’ from Gal- 
way to Dublin in less’n a day,’ says he. 

‘**‘Av coorse,’ says Barney, ‘’tis not so 
shtupid Iam as not to be knowin’ about 
trains an’ railways; but faith I alwis thot 
they wor bigger’n that thing—as big at laste 
as a jauntin’ car.’ 

‘**T don’t see,’ says he, ‘how I could be 
ridin’ afther that thing, onliss I got astrad- 
dle av it; an’ thin me ligs would be drag- 
glin’ on the ground.’ 

““*Ye omadhaun,’ says Dan. ‘'Tis not 
the likes o’ that they use at all; but quite 
the conthrairy. Sure that’s on’y a little 
wan, to be showin’ how the big wans 
worruk.’ 

‘** Now,’ says he, ‘this avenin’, afther 
me academy disparses for the day, I'll be 
dhrappin’.in an’ givin’ ye- an’ yer frinds an’ 
experimintal discoorse: on the science av 





stame, wid spicimins on the stame ingtne, 


Soe amusin’ an’ intertainin’ that 'twill bete 
aven a wake for divarsion,’ says he. 

‘*«"Tisa talkin’ man yeare,’ say3 Barney. 
‘Ana pity it is ye didn’t jine the praste- 
hood,’ says he. 

‘‘Whin avenin’ kem, all the people around 
kem wid it to Barney’s cabin, for to hear 
Mr. O'Rourke tell all about the wondherful 
little machane that Miles wor after sindin 
home from the Shtates. Indade iverybody 
wor there, barrin’ Andy the Scut,* who wor 
a thafe of an informer, an’ a mane-spirited 
spy of the agint’s besides; s0, av coorse, 
they didn’t invite him, more be token he 
daren’t ha’ come av they did. But, be 
jabers, there wor plenty enough an’ to 
shpare widout him, considherin’ the size of 
the cabin an the room tuck up be the pig. 

‘They had slathers av music, too, be rason 
of Pat Sullivan’s bagpipes an’ Tim Lanni- 
gan’s thriangle an’ Thady Grady’s jewsharp ; 
an’ the three av ’em nearly shuk the roof 
off playin’ ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ while Mis- 
ther O’Rourke wor gittin’ prosadings in 
ordher for the exhibition. 

‘The Deer save us, but Dan were the busy 
man that night. He hunted round in Miles’s 
box, an’ found a lot av little rails for the 
stame ingine to run on, an’ set’em up ina 
ring on the table, filled up the boiler wid 
wather, shtarted a fire wid turf, an’ whin it 
got fairly agoin’, put on the full av a paper 
bag av little paces of coal, shut the dure, 
an’ set the ingine on the rails. 

‘*Thin while the stame wor gittin’ up, he 
began his discoorse : 

*** Ladies an’ gintlemin,’ says he, ‘ the 
procadins av Nature is mystarious, an’ 
there’s nivir no tellin’ whats goin’ to hap- 
pen nixt,’ says he. 

‘*¢ Thrue for ye Dan,’ says Patsey Suili- 
van, who wor a leetle jealous av Dan’s play- 

in’ first fiddle. 

“*Tis quare what # little wather’ll do,’ 
says Dan. ‘ Av ye on’y make it hot enough,’ 
says he. 

““*Pwill scald ye for wan thing,’ says 
Mrs, O'Hara. 

‘«‘No doubt ma’am,’ says Dan. ‘ But that’s 
not the remark I was afther makin.’ As I 
was on the pint av observin’ when inther- 
rupted be the lady, stame is quare thing. 
Ye put a bucket av wather, belike, intil an 
ingine, an’ ye make it hotter an’ hotter, an’ 
whin it begins to sweat, it begins to 
worruk—entirely different from us; for 
whin we begin to sweat, we begin to shtop 
workin’. Now I make bould to belave,’ 
says Dan, ‘that though all yez ladies an’ 
gintlemin have heard an’ read about stame 
ingines an’ railways, livin’'as ye doin sich 
an out-av-the-way part av the counthry, 
ye’ve niver seen wan.’ 

““*Much about thim!’ mutthered Mrs. 
O'Hara. 

‘**Now I, meself,’ says Dan, ‘am a great 
thraveller these twinty year’— 

‘**T warrant ye!’ says Thady Grady. 
‘They do be sayin’ ye made quick thravel- 
in’ out of Dublin, an’ a bailiff afther ye wid 
a writ.’ 

‘**Tis a base parjury,’ says Dan. ‘An’ 
moreover,’ says he, ‘tis immatarial an’ 
irreverent. Now whin I wor thravelin,’ 
says he, ‘I alwis made good use of mesivin 
sinses, partickerly me eyes.’ 

‘** Ye did, indade,’ says Mrs, O'Hara. 
‘For 'twas cemmon talk that no man’s 
poulthry wor safe from yer eyes,’ says 
she. 

‘**T wor always obsarvin’ an’ inquisitive,’ 
Dan wint on, scornin’ to notice her, ‘an’ 
foriver inquirin’ into things.’ 

‘**Ye nivercould mind yer own business, 
an’ that’s the truth!’ says Mrs. O'Hara, 
agreein’ wid him. 

‘*But me inquisitiveness,’ says Dan, 
‘wor wan of the good pints in me charac- 
ther; an’ be the same token,’ says he, 
‘who’s that papin’ in through the windy 
yonther?’ 

‘Tis Andy the Scut,’ says Tim Lanigan, 
as they all turned to luk; but Andy seen 
*em an’ wor off in a twinklin’. 

‘*¢An’ what ill businessis he afther?’ says 
Katbleen. 

«+ The divil that sint him on’y knows!’ 
says Barney. ; 

‘¢ Tig the thrue word an’ the pious wan,’ 
says Dan. ‘ But niver mind him,’ says he. 
‘AsI wor sayin’, me observations were 
alwisin the intherests of science and the 


distribution of useful knowledge, an’ that’s 
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the rason I do be knowin’ all about stame 
an’ stame ingines.’ 

‘** An’ now,’ says Dan, ‘I’m thinkin’ ’tis 
gittin’ nigh time for the wather to be bilin’, 
an’ for the ingine to be startin’.’ 

‘An’ it seemed so; for the shmoke come 
putherin’ out of the chimley, and the wather 
began to sing like a kettle on the hob. 

‘¢*"T will go afore long,’ says Dan; ‘an’ 
thin I'll be tachin’ ye the philosophy of lo- 
comotion,’ says he. 

‘*An’ they waited an’ waited, andthe fire 
got brighter an’ brighter, and the wather 
hotter and hotter, but sorra peg would it 
stir, be reason ot Dan’s knowin’ less’n he 
pretended about the workin’s av it. He 
just knew enough to put wather intil it, 
an’ build a fire; but not enough to pull the 
proper lavers to set it agoin’; an’ he wor 
afraid to expirimint wid anny av the little 
cranks for fear of the whole thing explod- 
in’. 

‘* An’ that taches ye,” remarked Mr. Ma- 
haffy, with the air of one inculcating a 
great moral lesson ‘‘ niver to say: the alpha- 
bet ontil ye know X Y Z as wellasA BC. 

‘By an’ bye, whin they seen the ingine 
would’nt go, they begun to make fun of 
him. 

‘***Tis balky it is,” says Pat an’ nades the 
whip.’ 

‘*¢ Paps 'tis the lockjaw its throubled 
wid,’ says Tom. 

‘**Mebbe the sweat ye wor pratin’ about 
has struck inward, an’ gin it a chill,’ says 
Mrs. O'Hara. 

‘“*Or likely,’ says Thady, ‘the poor 
thing’s too wake to be workin’ on wather 
alone. Give it a dhrop of the cratur,’ says 
he. 

‘* ‘Be aisy, ladies an gintlemin,’ says Dan, 
smilin’, for he wor a good timpered sow}, 
an’ yez couldn't rile him. ‘Have patience’ 
says he. ‘ Ye can niver hurry the prosadins’ 
of Nature. Twill go afther a bit, niver fear,”’ 
says he. 

‘*Prisintly the ingine got nearas much 
head on as 'twould bear, an’ the stame be- 
gan to puff’, puff’, puff out of the little safety 
valve. 

‘* ‘Sure Miles wor afther lavin’ a lake intil 
the boiler, an’ the power's been escapin’ all 
this time out av that little pipe. For ye 
know, ladies an’ gintlemin that stame is like 
a good many paple. ‘Twill niver worruk 
ontil ye put itin prison.’ An’ he looked 
hard at Thady Grady, who, thrue enough, 
had been in throuble more’n wanat for 
poachin’ an’ things. 

‘**T'll not conthradict ye, Dan,’ says 
Thady. ‘‘ Ye ought to know, wid all the 
experience ye’ve had.’ 

‘** Has anny wan av yez a pace av eobbler’s 
wax about ye?’ says Dan. 

‘** Surean’I have,’ says Dennis Dugan, 
who wor a shoemaker, ‘‘ But ‘tison me 
binch at home, an’ I'll fetchit for ye in tin 
minnits,’ says he. 

‘** A frind in nade is a frind indade’ says 
Dan, a cotin’ poethry. ‘But hurry, Dinny,’ 
says he, ‘ for the company’s ¢waitin ye.’ 

‘‘While Dennis wint for the wax Dan let 
out the fire to cool off the ingine for to 
shtop up the lake. 

** * Yesee, ladies an’ gintlemin,’ says Dan, 
‘what a great thing the higher branches of 
eddication is. It taches ye things about 
apparatuses which is overlooked aven be 
thim as spinds their lives consthructin thim. 
No wan but aborn janius would ha’ found 
that lake, an the manes av stoppin it in a 
momint,’ says he. 

‘* Afore long Dennis wor back wid the 
wax, an’ Dan plugged the lake up as trig as a 
trivet. Thin he built the fire ag'in, biggern 
before. Afther that they waited develop- 
mints. Purty soon the ingine giv a Little 
shove. 

“**What did I tell yez, byes?’ says Dan, 
rubbin’ his hands an’ smilin’. ‘T’is wakin 
up she is, an’ gettin’ ready for shtartin’.’ 

‘ C.r-r-unk, c-r-r-unk wint the ingine. 

‘* ‘She makes a dale of gruntin’ about it,’ 
says Pat. . 

‘“«*She'll go off in a minit!’ says Dan. 
‘See av she don’t!’ 

“\C.rr-unk, 0-R-2-R-UNK, she wint ag’in; 
an’ iverybody leaned forrad to see her start 

“Is it shtart, I said?” remarked Mr 
Mahaffy with an ecstatic chuckle. ‘‘ Howly 
father! what a start it wor! One minute 
there stood the little ingine on the table wid 
all av ‘em crowdin’ round to see her go; an 





the nixt, noise an’ shmoke en’ ccpfusicn an 
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conflaggeration. She burst wid a BANG loud 
enough to wake the dead, fillin’ the cabin 
wid stame an’ shmoke an’ sprawlin’ an’ 
squalin’ people, till it wor like a din of wild 
animals. Be the greatest merickle nobody 
wor hurt, barrin’ bumps an’ scratches, but 
Dan O’Rourke’s spectacles an’ the bits av 
furniture. At first no wan knew what had 
happened thim, but at last says Dan: 

‘** Are we all here?’ says he. 

‘** We are; worse luck!’ says Thady. 

* *Is any of us diseased ?’ says Dan. 

‘* «Ay we are ’tis yerself has kilt us wid 
yer monkey tricks!’ says Pat. 

‘**Opin the dure, somewan! 
smotherin’,’ scramed Mrs. O’Hara. 

An’ jist as she shpoke the dure opened 
of its own accord, an’ there stood a band of 
sojers, wid a sergeant at their head, an’ 
Andy the Scut, hangin’ be the rare, like the 
riptilous sarpint he wor. 

‘**T arrist ye all in the Quane’s name!’ 
says the Sergeant. 

‘**What for?’ says Barney. 

‘* *For conspyracy an’ treason, an’ niver 
mind what!’ says he. 

An’ in short ordher the whole company, 
barrin’ the ladies, wor marched off, late as 
it wor, to the narest justice, who, be rare 
good luck, happened to be Major Considine, 
a rale ould Irish gintleman, an’ a goud frind 
to the poor. 

‘¢*What’s the manin’ of all this?’ says he, 
surprised whin he wor fetched from dinner 
intil the library, an’ seen the crowd there 
an’ all the sojers. ‘What's the charge, 
Sergeant?’ says he. 

‘**Conspyracy to blow up all the public 
buildings in Ireland wid explosives!’ says 
the Sergeant. 

‘‘Whin they heard this all the byes set up 
a laugh. 

***'Tis no laughin’ matther, yer honor,’ 
yelled that black-hearted thraitor, Andy the 
Scut. ‘I seen ’em, an’ I’m the informer, 
an’ I claim the reward!’ says he. 

‘** You'll get your reward, fast enough, I 
don't doubt!’ said his honor, cowldly. 

‘** Dade an’ he will av I get at him!’ mut- 
thered Thady. 

**«’'Twon’t be my fault av he don’t!’ says 
Tim, whisperin’. 

‘Thin Andy got up an’ tould a hape av lies 
about a Fanian from America comin’ to 
Barney McNulty’s wid an infernal machine 
made av brass an’ wheels; an’ how lots of 
Barney’s friends wint to see it. An’thin he 
tould how he’d been watchin’ through the 
windy, an’ seen ’em all expirimintin’ wid 
the machine, an’ how at last it wint off be 
mistake, an’ nearly kilt’emall. ‘ An,’ says 
he: 

‘**Dan O'Rourke was the ringlader!’ says 
he. 

‘**"Tig all so, yer honor!’ says the Ser- 
geant, wid a nod. 

‘‘Whin the Major heard this he looked 
mighty serious, an’, turnin’ to Dan, says he: 

‘* *What have you to say to this? I’m sur- 
prised,’ says he, ‘to see a man like you 
mixed up in such things.’ 

‘** Yer Honor,’ says Dan, stickin’ wan 
hand on the breast of his coat, an’ wavin’ 
the 'tother, for all the worruld like a mimber 
of Parlymint. ‘Honey salve and manny 
pence!’ says he. ‘Av ye'll lind me the 
considheration av yer attintion for a few 
minnits, I'll expose the parjyries of that 
lying vilyun in a momint. "Twas but a 
harrumiless gatherin’ of frinds for an inni- 
cent divarsion we were havin’; an’ the rason 
we ixcluded that skulkin’ riptile there is 
that, since St. Pathrick banished the snakes 
from ould Ireland, we’ve no likin’ for the 
breed,’ says he. 

** ‘Come to the point, O'Rourke!’ says the 
Major. 

‘** The point is this, yer honor,’ says Dan, 
‘that the infernal machine, as that rascal 
calls it, wor a little toy stame ingine which 
Barney McNulty’s Miles, as is livin’ in Ne’ 
Yorruk—an’ as finea lad as ever stept—made 
wid’ his own hands an’ sint home be a frind 
for a Christmas prisint. We wor but tryin’ 
a scientific experiment wid’ it, whin, 
through some mystarious discripancy av 
consthruction, the plaguy thing wint to 
flioders, an’ bruised an’ blackened us as ye 
see. An’,” says he ‘the Sergeant there, 
has the remain; in a bag to correborate the 
statemint of me remarks,’ says he. 

‘**Let me see the. paces!’ says the Major, 

‘‘Whin he seen ’em yed ha’ thought he. 


We're 





niver would shtop laughin’. 








‘**The case is dismissed,’ says he, ‘an’ the 
prisoners is discharged.’ 

‘**Long life to yer honor, an’ a longerrint 
roll!’ says Dan. ‘An’ may ye live till yer 

reat grand-children is oulder nor Methusa- 
em!’ says he. 

***An’ amn’t I tobe rewarded, yer honor?’ 
says Andy, ‘for runnin’ three mile there 
an’ back to the barracks till I’m hotter nor 
a burpin’ coal?’ 

‘Tf yer overhated, the horse-pond’s an ix- 
cellent place to be coolin’ ye off in,’ says 
the Major, winkin’ to the byes. 

‘**T give ye five minnits start!’ says he, 
as Andy tuk the hint an’ made thracks for 
the dure.” 

* . ” - * +. * 

‘** An’ what did they do then, Mr. Mahaf- 
fy?” inquired an interested auditor. 

*““Taey wint home to bed,” said Mr. 
Mahaffy, shertly: ‘‘ An’ be the same token, 
‘tis high time all yez byes were takin’ 
patthern by thim.” 

Tremont, N.Y. 
-. 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER. 





Ou! What shall I do with Papa? 
I’ve talked till enough has been said. 
I’ve talked and I’ve preached to the man ; 
And, really, it’s tired my head. 


He looks into all open drawers, 
And rummages ev'ry high shelf. 

I scold him, but what is the use? 
He isn’t ashamed of himself. 


There’s never a day but he asks: 
“ Pet, what are you making for me?” 
There isn’t a thing in the house 

That he isn’t anxious to see. 


Mamma says he does it in sport ; 
It must be his nature to tease. 
My pardon I think he should beg ; 
But I can’t get him down on his knees. 


For six weeks, and more, I have tried 
To finish a beautiful pair 

Ot slippers I’m making for him ; 
But they are a trouble and care. 


And I'm making the loveliest rack, 
To keep all his newspapers in ; 

But when I am all settled down, 
And my work I fairly begin, 


I hear his voice somewhere, down-stairs. 
He asks: ‘‘What’s become of the child?” 
And if I don't turn my door key 
He comes in and sets me so wild! 


He goes to the bank ev'ry day; 
But is home at a little past three. 
Of course, for the rest of the day, 
From all kinds of work he is free. 


And then he goes staring around. 
To that he was always inclined ; 

And Mamma, to tell the plain truth, 
Don't know how to teach him to mind. 


She speaks in the sweetest of tones ; 
And bids him be quiet and read. 

She says: ‘Now don’t bother the child.” 
But he laughs and says: ‘“‘Oh! indeed !” 


Sometimes he pretends that he reads ; 
But over hia paper he peeps. 

I think he is always awake ; 
For no one can tell when he sleeps. 


Well, a man will never give heed 

To a woman’s wholesome advice. 
If I were the owner of one, 

I never would speak to him twice, 


And I'm very sure I would cure 
All his prying, bothering ways ; 

Or he'd go to the bank and stay 
Until after the holidays. 


For my mother I’m making a scarf— 
An elegant, cardinal- red. 

I work at it all my spare time ; 
But never a word has she said, 


To show that she even suspects 
1am making something for her. 

She glides in and out of the room ; 
I sit where I am ; I don’t stir. 


Why should I when she’s so polite? 
She never is looking at me, 

Or troubling herself to find out 
How much of my work she can see. 


O, Papa! do shut up your eyes! 
But, then, I don’t know as you can ; 
And Mamma declares, with a smile, 
That you are a wide-awake man. 
But you are so kind and so good ; 
And I have been talking for fun. 
Why, you're the best man I have seen, 
The very best under the sun. 


The things I am making for you! 


You'll have them at Christmas; you'll see. . 


I haven’t the faintest idea 
What you will be giving to me. 


And I am not going toask; , — .. 
I know they'll be lovely and new. 

And oh! they'll be precious to me, 

For they'll be exactly like you, 





EAST AND WEST.—THE ADVENT 
STORY. , 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





Ir is a young husband and his wife rid- 
ing through a bleak country—up hill and 
down dale--after sunset. The hills are 
cold and the valleys are damp; but the girl 
(who isagirl yet, though she is a wife) is 
bravé, and even cheerful. Sbe holds her 
donkey up to his work by her loving talk 
to him; and, as she tells her husband, her 
steed gets on quite as fast as his does, with 
all his beating; for they are on a single 
track, she following him, that he may 
make out the way more safely in the dark- 
ness. Now a loose stone, now a slough, 
muddy as the Slough of Despond, puzzles 
the beasts, and drives the man to desperate 
measures. Sometimes the puzzle even 
stops the jackasses, who, after all, have to 
pick out the way. But with her it is all 
thesame: ‘‘Do not beat him; do not scold 
him. Itis no fault of his. We will now 
soon be there.” 

And she spoke true, if ‘* there” meant the 
hill-top, from which they should see the 
city. Twenty times had he promised his 
girl wife, that, with the next hill they 
should see the lights of the town, and 
twenty times there had been no lights, only 
the same black, ungracious sky. But that 
is along lane which has no end; and at 
last the wished-for sight appears—a beacon 
here, rays of light there which showed the 
front of a palace. This time poor Balaam 
was not beaten. His driver said, cheerily: 
**Look up, you brute! Did 1 not tell you 
so?” .And down the hill Balaam aimost 
broke into a trot, followed readily by his 
more fortunate companion, with her lighter 
burden. 


But they were not yet to take off their 
armor. ‘ Little luck to the late,” says a 
proverb; and so they found it. Quarters 
at the great houses there were none; quar- 
ters at the tradesmen’s houses there were 
none. People just like these travelers, and 
people much grander than they, had been 
coming to the fair all day; and every inn- 
keeper was driven to his wit’s ends, so that 
nobody had a word for such insignificants 
as they. After a dozen rebuffs, and when 
an hour was gone, the girlfor the twen- 
tieth time proposed her plan to her hus. 
band. He had passed through all the 
stages of disappointment and effort, to the 
other stages of abject depression and solic- 
itation, and was now in the lowest stage of 
silent despair : 

‘**Dear old man! Do let us go to my un- 
cle’s?” she said. » 

‘*Go to your uncle’s? It is two leagues, 
if itis aninch. And you riding since ten 
o’clock, sick as you are. Child, you will 
be dead before then!” 


‘* Never fear me,” said the girl, bravely. 
‘*T am not to die to-night, nor to-morrow, 
nor the next night. When my time comes 
to go to Our Father he will let you know. 
If you want to please me, we will leave 
these inhospitable palaces, and we will go 
to my uncle’s. He will not be so hard. If 
he has two crusts, we shall have one. 

‘*As you say,” said her husband. And 
into the darkness they fared again—well 
forward in the night now—away from this 
heartless, graceless, inhospitable, cruel 
town. 

Up hill, down dale, up hill, down dale, 
us before. One furlong, two furlongs. At 
first they could see, white stones which 
marked these distances; but soon the girl 
saw nothing. She really fell asleep, or so 
nearly so that she did not note the passage 
of time. Her husband, too, was now too 
drowsy to complain; and so the three hours 
which nearly come to midnight, crept by, 
after a fashion which seemed shorter to 
them than the one hour before, while they 
were questioning and waiting in the bust. 
ling town. At last he gave the glad cry: 
‘‘Here we are!” and the girl started up, 
and roused up her faithful Jezebel to new 
activity. One long pull up hill, one long 
waiting while they waked an old woman to 
tell them their way; and so they came to 
the rambling, tumble-down ranch — the 
rough collection of weather-worn buidings 
indicated as their uncle’s home. Then came 
one more wait; for everybody in the vil- 
lage had been in bed long ago. But it did 


.|. not last-forever. The fat old unele came 


bolt and drew it open. He led the two 
asses into the courtyard, and then first 
learned who his late guests were. He had 
never seen his niece since she was a baby; 
and, if he had seen her yesterday, he would 
not have known her, under this heavy 
shawl and veil, wet with fog and even 
touched with frost in places. The girl had 
to explain her relationship and to introduce 
her husband. 


‘** And now to think!” he said. ‘* Where 
ever shall I put you? Thomas and his peo- 
ple came only this afternoon. They are in 
the women’s-rooms and I must not wake 
them. Cousin Ben and his sister and his 
children, they had been here since break- 
fast. James’schildren are all in the Sum- 
mer parlor. We made them beds on the 
floor. My childrenarein my bed. I have 
arugon the floor. Would you mind— 
just to-night—if I shook down the straw 
for you here, while your wife goes in with 
Anna and Ruth and Naomi? Then inthe 
morning the boys shall clear out what we 
call Duke Joseph’s bedroom. That will 
just do for you; but to-night iti: full of 
bags of olives waiting to go to the mill.” 

‘The poor girl, who had been so brave be- 
fore, shuddered now for the first time. 

‘*Don’t think me foolish,” said she, but 
1 do not like to part from my husband. We 
have never been parted so far; and we will 
not begin to-night. I am a country girl, 
you know. Iam used to straw, so it be 
only clean. Nice barley-straw! What can I 
ask better? And you need not bring your 
shawls or rugs. See what great wraps my 
husband has.” 

So she let her uncle lift her from the sad- 
dle, to which she was fairly shaped by these 
twelve hours of journey. She could not 
even stand without help. And he led her 
to the end of the horse-trough, that she 
might sit on it. He stumbled out his new 
apologies and suggestions; but the girl was 
firm. Her husband had long since ceased 
to have opinions, or to urge them. Great 
heavy rugs were brought in by the servants 
of the households. The traveler’s own great 
rolls were unbuckled. The barley-straw 
was piled in great heaps at one end of the 
vaulted room, and the shawls were laid 
over it. And here the tired girl lay down, 
and hoped for sleep, which did not come. 

For it was thus and here that, after the 
brave struggle of that day, Mary brought 
forth her first-born child in a stable; and 
so they laid him in a manger. 





Glad, and proud, anc happy—as she sank 
at last to rest when they told her that her 
child was well and that she need 
not fear for him—she was lulled to her 
sleep by asong of shepherds outside in the 
courtyard. They sang gently, but so 
gladly : 

“Glory be to God in Heaven! 
Glory be to God! 
Peace to men on earth be given! 
Glory be to God! 
Welcome to the blessed boy, 
In glad tidings of great joy. 
Tidings from the angel throng 
Of peace on earth in heavenly song, 
Singing in their sweetest strain 
Peace on earth ; good will to men. 
Glory be to God!” 

So Mary went to sleep; and they told her 
afterward that the rough shepherds who 
had sung this welcome song to her baby, 
had been brought in, one by one, and had 
seen him in his manger cradle. 

It was on the twelfth day after that 
Duke Joseph’s chamber had been cleared 
from the olive sacks, chairs from the par- 
lor had been brought to it, a bedstead and 
curtains from the house, mats and rugs 
from all the neighbors; and now, for the 
first day after the baby was born, the old 
nurse, who had adopted poor Mary-Mother 
as her own, let her sit at the open door, 
wrapped in an Edomite shawl, tolook down 
into the courtyard. It was always a stir- 
ring scene. Children playing; farmers 
coming in to trade; the servants washing 
dishes or skewing meat in the kitchen; 
here a jackass tethered, and there a horse; 
such a place is far more picturesque in all 
its surroundings than the work-places of 
our mechanical life. And every room in 
the old ranch looked out upon the court- 
yard or down upon it. 


’ Of asudden an outburst of excitement, 
and man, woman and child desert the 





blundering to the gate at last. He found the 


Square, rush out into the street, through the 
gateway, and Mary and her baby are left 
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alone. The change had been wrought by 
the smallest boy of the household, Jehu. 
He had done it by twenty words. Jehu had 
been in mischief this morning, as, indeed, 
often before. This time he had been sent 
off in disgrace. Exiled thus from his broth- 
ers, he had sauntered down the hill, won- 
dering what his hand might find to do, on a 
cold Winter day, when, of asudden, he saw 
a train of Edomite travelers approaching. 
So it was that he rushed back with the cry: 

“Camels! camels! Ten camels and three 
dromédaries. They have passed Nahum’s 
tower on their way.” So it was that every 
brother and sister, and every servant and 
visitor followed him. 


To the girl, as she sat there proud and 
happy with her wonderful boy, the silence 
was a relief unspeakable. She is alone now, 
for the first moment since that dreadful 
night, when for an hour in the streets of 
Jerusalem she felt so wretchedly alone. 
Always some one had been at herside, with 
this act of kindness or that of service— 
needful, perhaps, certainly well-meant; but 
then, without meaning to, they separated 
her from her God. Her husband could 
just guess at her thought @nd her feeling. 
She could just press his hand. But with 
old Dorcas at one side, and old Aunt Ra- 
chel at the other; with the Nurse asking 
this question, and twenty neighbors coming 
with good wishes, she could not have the 
comfort of her treasure. Nowshe began to 
live, that, in this fresh air, with this open 
heaven, she had him, so beautiful, so won- 
derful, in her arms. 

Not for the first time, but for the first 
time since she was in Bethlehem, the girl 
sang aloud, in a strain which angels might 
have leaned to hear: 

“ My soul doth magnify the Lord. 
My spirit doth rejoice in the good God who saves 


me, 

He,from his heaven,looks down on his handmaiden 
lowly; 

And from this day forth men shal] call me Mary, 
the blessed.” 


So sweet and pure were the tones, that even 
the group of children were hushed by them, 
who at the moment were rushing into the 
courtyard. Most of the little ones, indeed, 
were moving backward, so that they had 
not seen the singer, before they heard her 
song. They were a sort of herald in ad- 
vance, to announce and to honor the pro- 
cession which followed up the street. But 
now they turned, in admiration, to know 
what was the angel voice which sang so tri- 
umphantly. They ran eagerly to Mary, as 
she sat in the open doorway of her room, 
looking down from the corridor upon the 
court. They begged her, in their pretty 
way, not to cease in her singing. But at 
the moment, the train they were heralding 
and had already forgotten, began to enter 
under the gate. A tall camel bent his ugly 
head, that the cross-bar might not strike it, 
and the leader, as he saw the child and the 
mother, turaed eagerly to his master, who 
rode, and pointing to the boy, cried: Roah 
ho: Behold, it is he. 

In a moment the rider had sprung to the 
ground. In another moment |e was upon 
his knees, and offering the salaam of East- 
ern homage, as if he had found his King. 

All was uproar for a few minutes. Other 
camels entered the hospitable courtyard. 
Other riders in theirturn sprang from their 
saddles, and joined the chief who had led 
them in eager expressions of gratified joy. 
Nor was it till Joseph, the husband, and 
Heli, the uncle of Mary-Mother arrived, 
overtaking the swifter troop of riders who 
had passed them, that the chieftains who 
had entered could make their presence or 
their purpose clear. 


For ages upon ages, they said, in the East, 
far beyond Jordan and the Red Sea, they 
had been taught that a King -vas to rise, 
who was to be a Prince of Peace and Sa- 
viour of Mankind. When he should come 
they did not know. Only this they knew, that 
such a prince had been promised by Moses 
whom Ishmael and Israel both reverenced, 
centuries and centuries before. He had bid- 
den all the East watch till this King came, 
with God’s own power. To learn the place 
of his coming, and the time of bis coming, 
they had studied the stars. They knew that 
in Moses’s time, the greatest planet, J upiter, 
the star of power, and the red planet, Mars, 
the star of kings, and the cold planet, Sat- 
urn, the star of wise men, came together for 
once in the heavens. They knew 


‘ 





they parted then, and had never 
all come together again till now. 
But in this fated year, only a few months 
before, these three great planets—silver, red 
and gray—had drawn together again in the 
sky, closer and closer, till they well nigh 
touched each other; and this was in the 
sign of Dagon, the fish, the patron 
star of Philistia. Token enough was here 
to bid these three princes mount their 
camels far away in the East, and travel 
from day to day to Palestine, to learn what 
Moses’s people there might know of this new- 
born King. They crossed Edom, the starry 
wonder still before them. They crossed 
Jordan, and saw it still. Shall we go to 
Jerusalem to Herod, the most cruel of 
Kings? The stars are not over Jerusalem! 
They sent two messengers to ask at Jeru- 
salem ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews?” and Herod was enraged with 
the messengers. But the wise men said ‘‘the 
King is to be born in Bethlehem of 
Judah.” 

‘““They showed us old Scriptures to 
show it must be so. And when our mes- 
sengers came back to us, far out in the des- 
ert yonder, we were well pleased; for the 
three stars were hanging over the fortress 
and the house here as we came near. As 
the sunrise paled them, our last sight of 
them was as they hung over this caravan- 
sary where we are. 


‘Then we made our camp, and sent @ mes. 
senger into the village to know in what 
house a King was born. And our messen- 
ger has said to us that it is in this house 
only there is a new-born child; and we 
have come to honor him.” ; 

So saying, the gray old sheikh from the 
desert bade his dragoman open the bale 
with which the first camel had been laden, 

‘*Lady,” he said, ‘‘we know what is 
becoming for ambassadors. We have 
brought our offerings. These bags of 
myrrh are the purest which ever left Arabia. 
Our virgins have gathered it with their own 
hands. No mean laborer his prepared it. 
It comes to you as the gifts of daughters of 
kings.” And the old man stepped on one 
side. 

Then came forward Balthasar, who 
seemed to be in higher honor; and he re- 
newed his saiaam with more formality than 
before. 

‘*My gift,” he said, ‘‘ is frankincense for 
the temple of my Lord. It has been brought 
by the sons of the chiefs from every sacred 
glen. They have gathered it with their 
own hands; nor has it once been touched 
by a slave.” And he stepped on the other 
side. 

Then slowly came the chief of the three, 
with his servants following. With difficul- 
ty he bore a casketof the leather of Yemen, 
bound with clasps of steel. He bade one 
of bis attendants turn the key. And lo! 
the casket was full of golden darics of the 
old coinage of Cyrus himself. 

‘*Lady,” he said, ‘‘ we have called our- 
selves the Chiefs of the Desert. But we 
know what is due to the Prince of Peace. 
And this is our tribute.” 

The proud mother could only say: 

“ He hath exalted those of low degree. 

He bids the princes bend from their thrones.” 

Joseph, her husband, made fit reverence 
to the princes, and asked his kinsman to 
mike them welcome. Heli waseager, with 
his sons and his servants, to give that evi- 
dence of welcome which is better than 
words, as they unloaded the tired camels, 
as they brought water for the strangers’ 
feet. The women, with such haste as they 
might, went to their kneading-troughs and 
ovens to prepare a feast. Heli sent out 
Nahum and Arni to kill two sheep and a 
young goat. And they sent in haste to 
their aged kinsman, Menna, the most de- 
vout of the elders of Bethlehem, and quite 
of the highest rank. 


And when the feast was spread the old 
man blessed it in prayer to the good God— 
who had sent the princes so far in quest of 
truth. 

* Blessed is the Lord my strength.” 
he said: 
“ He hath sent princes from Edom, and he hath sent 
wise men from afar, 
He sent his messenger before them, and the stars 
sang together to praise him. 
Serve him with gladness, and come before his pres- 
ence with singing. 
Ye shall hallow your gifts as ye sing praise to him. 
Ye shall feast in his faith when ye make gifts to the 
poor. ’ . 





Ye shall scatter broadcast in the sowing, and his 
hand shall give the harvest. 

And he that taketh and he that giveth shall joiw 
hand in hand, 

‘* My children,” he said, ‘* this day binds 
us of the West and their friends from the far 
East as one household, They eat of our 
salt, we burn of their incense. This child, 
who brings us together, shall be called in- 
deed the ‘ Prince of Peace.’ 

** And from this day through all time the 
season of his birth shall be the great festi- 
val of joy. 

“The kings of the earth shall bring offer- 
ings, and the little children shall give pres- 
ents, and all men shall praise the God of 
Heaven, who sent the kings of the East to 
do honor to him who was born in amanger. 

‘** And for the Prince of Peace see he has 
given us a little child.” 

And after they had feasted, the princes 
and their servants, and Heli and Joseph 
and the mother and her child, all blessed 
the Lord and all slept. 

And before morning a vision came in the 
night to the leader of the Princes that he 
should go back to his own country by an- 
other way. And with the first light of the 
morning the chiefs girded their Joins and 
packed their camels and departed. And the 
like was never seen in Bethlehem again. 

Boston, Mass, 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE FORWARD 
HOLD. 





BY OHARLES BARNARD. 


‘‘ Are you sure there is any Christmas at 
sea and so far away from England? What 
do they do for holly and mistletoe boughs?” 

‘“*T guess Christmas came over in the 
‘Mayflower’ with the Plymouth Colony 
folks. Besides, people do not need holly 
and the other things for Christmas. My 
cousin in Palatka, Florida, wore orange 
blossoms, and Cousin Cicely, at Los Angelos, 
California, said last Winter they had their 
Christmas tree covered with geraniums in 
full bloom. At home, in Kittybunk, we 
use the fir for a tree and decorate with 
Roxbury wax-work berries and trailing 
evergreen.” 

The two girls sat on the sofa in a state- 
room on a White Star steamer hound west 
and a thousand niiles from land. The first 
speaker had been born in Kent, England, 
and had never before been outof her native 
country. The other girl, who was much 
younger, lived, when at home, in Maine. 
She had, in her brief life, crossed the Atlan- 
tic six times and heen in twenty states of 
the Union. They had met, for the first time, 
in Liverpool a week ago and were already 
good friends. The English girl’s name 
was Mary Masters. The American rejoiced 
in the lively title of Phronie Quackinbush. 
. For a few moments Mary Masters sat 
gazing at her younger friend in silent 
amazement. The girl was a source of con- 
tinual wonder to her. Herstatements were 
so remarkable, so unlike anything Kentish, 
she couldn’t understand the half she said. 
Orange flowers and geraniums in Winter! 
How rich the Americans must be to have 
such things. Phronie, for a wonder, was 
silent, too; and then she rose and said: 

‘Pll tell you what we willdo. We must 
have a Christmas tree to-night. I’m going 
to ask the Captain if we can use the saloon 
after dinner.” 

‘Why! how can we? Where can you 
get holly or a tree?” 

‘*I don’t know. I guess we can impro- 
vise a tree’ out of something. Come on. 
Let’s go on deck.” 

They both put on long ulsters and passed 
out of the state-room into the saloon. The 
place was rather dark and very quiet. Here 
and there were people reading or playing 
games to while away the long, dull hours. 
The two girls passed between the tables, 
steadying themselves occasionally by the 
chairs, for the ship was rolling slowly from 
side to side; then up the broad stairs, hold- 
ing firmly by the brass railing, and at last 
out on the hurricane-deck. All around them 
gray, restless sea, with every wave topped 
with ragged foam, flying before the cold 
wind. The wind was cold and raw, and 
the sky like lead. The heavy smoke, pour- 
ing from the yellow smoke-stacks, seemed 
to blot out half the sky, and the tall masts 
seemed to swing in curious curves this way 
and that as the great ship rolled and 
plunged through the water. -The deck was 


y 


/quite clear, and they soon reached the pilot- 
house and the stairs leading up to the 
bridge. 

Mary felt chilled and disheartened. How 
could there be any Christmae here? 
Phronie was only concerned as to that 
steep ladder. How could she get up to the 
bridge and speak to the Captain. Just as 
they reached the bridge an officer came 
down the steps, 

‘* Yes, Miss. The Captain is on the 
bridge. He will be down presently.” 

‘Thank you, sir, We will wait for him.” 

They were close to the forward end of 
the deck, and to steady themselves they 
went forward to the edge and took hold of 
the railing. Here they saw a singular sight, 
The deck below them was filled with immi- 
grants, men, women and children. Phronie 
counted thirty-seven children seated on the 
deck to keep out of the bitter wind. There 
were Irish children in suits much too big 
for them. There were German babies who 
looked like little old women. There were 
brown Italian youngsters, with gold ear- 
rings, big enough for their mothers, and 
funny Swedes, and even two lively French 
children and one solemn Russian baby girl, 
wholooked like arag doll with a wise head. 

‘‘Poor things! To think every one will 
miss the treeand the stockings on the man- 
tle-piece, and Santa Claus and all that.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. “TI dare say they 
never hadsuchthings. Theyare, no doubt, 
very good people; but we couldn't take any 
interest in them.” 

Phronie stared in open-eyed wonder at 
her companion. 

‘* Well, I guess they are humans; and if 
we have a tree I shall ask every precious 
baby to come to see the fun.” 

‘* Do you think it would be proper? We 
have never been introduced to them, you 
know.” 

“Then I'll introduce myself.” 

Just here a big man, wrapped in a long 
cloak, came up beside the two girls, and 
said, pleasantly : 

‘‘Did you wish tosee me, young ladies?” 

‘Oh! yes, Captain. It’s Christmas to- 
morrow, and we want to have a tree.” 

‘‘Ho, ho. A Christmas tree on the At- 
lantic! Why, I never saw a tree growing 
in the water in my life; and what would 
you do for holly?” 

‘*We could rig up a tree; improvise it of 
ropes or capstan burs. Couldn’t we have 
the saloon this evening, and invite all those 
unhappies down there tocome, too? I’m 
sure they will miss Christmas dreadfully. 
Come, Captain, do let us have the saloon 
for an hour or two.” 

“It’s no use resisting, Miss. I always 
give right up toyou American young ladies. 
I don’t know what you mean to do; but if 
the forward lower deck will answer, you're 
welcome to it. It’s empty and I'll have it 
swept outand lighted up with the ship’s lan- 
tern. Quartermaster?” 

Just then a grizzly old sailor was passing, 
and he stopped and touched his cap. 

‘*Have the forward lower deck cleared 
out and fitted up with benches. Tell the 
carpenter to do whatever the young ladies 
wish. It’s Christmas.” 

‘Faith it is,” said the Quartermaster 
“and if the Americans get hold of it, 
there'll be rare times on the old ship. 
Suppose the men can come?” 

‘*Yes,” said Phronie. ‘‘Everybody is 
to come, unless they are on duty, Hur- 
ray!” she cried, climbing on the rail and 
waving her hand to the children below. 
‘* We are going to have a tree in the hold. 
Every one of you can come.” 

The old Captain turned away and blew 
his nose in a sounding way, as if to hide 
something in his eyes, and the Quartermas- 
ter wiped a tear away with the back of his 
brown hand. As for Mary Masters, she 
felt so strangely she could not speak. Her 
companion’s extraordinary freedom, her 
hearty invitation to the strange children on 
the steerage deck struck a new chord in her 
very proper heart. 

‘* Quartermaster,” said Phronie, ‘ did 
you ever see a Christmas tree?” 

**Once, Miss. It was in '49, when I was 
ashore. It was the year before my gell 
died. She was a cripple, and never seen a 
tree—’cept in a picture book; and to please 
her we had one ; it were three feet nigh and 





had two six-penny candles and presents for 
all. I never seen one since.” 
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“Well, sir, you know how it looks; and 


I want to make one for to-night. Couldn't 
you paint some sticks and tie ‘em to- 
gether?” 

“Dunno, Miss. Carpenter might, or 


mebby one of the men could paint a tree on 
a pail. You couldpin the presents to the 
sail, though I don’t see how you could risk 
the candles.” 

As for the children below, they felt sure 
anangel, in yellow hair and a brown ulster, 
had spoken to them. Not halfof them un- 
derstood all she said; but they all caught 
the word Ohristmas, and began to talk 
about treesand presents and candles, and 
angels, in eleven different languages at 
once. 

The news flew over the slip like light- 
ning. Everybody heard there was to be a 
Christmas tree in the forward hold. The 
English passengers all said that young 
American miss was a forward young per- 
son, and begged to be introduced to her, so 
they conld go tothe show. The Americans 
held a meeting and appointed a committee 
of arrangements to help Miss Quackin- 
bush with a president, secretary, and four- 
teen vice-presidents. The engineers told 
the freman, and the quartermaster told the 
sailors, and the stewards told the cooks. 
The baker decided to prepare four hun- 
dred round cakes with the letter C on each, 
for Christmas. The chief engineer sent a 
cabin boy to the library for a copy of Dick- 
ens with thestory of Tiny Tim. He was over 
an hourlooking for the story, among all 
the Dickens books. You never can tell 
what a cabin boy will do when he tumbles 
over # Dickens book. As for the steerage, 
they talked the whole thing over, in eleven 
different languages, and came to the sage 
conclusion that Americans were very queer 
and the most delightful people on the globe. 
Everybody talked Christmas tree to every 
one he met, Nobody waited any longer to 
be introduced to anybody else, but talked 
in the most friendly way to every one they 
met. Even the lunely look-out on the bows’ 
heard about it; and when he spied a ship on 


the horizon he cried out in a loud 
voice : 

‘‘Three-masted Christmas tree on the 
port bow.” 


Every body worked with might and 
main. Therc was a sound of hammering 
below and much running to and fro on 
deck. Dinner was a dreadfulfailure. No- 
body could eat a thing and not a soul was 
seasick. They really wanted to go to 
the tree. It grew dark early, and the lights 
were hung on the bows and mast-heal and 
the big red and green lights gleamed from 
the sides. At last it was all ready; and just 
at seven bells the hatchway was opened and 
the people poured down the rough wooden 
stairway the carpenter had built for the 
occasion. They put all the children on the 
floor in front and the first-class passengers 
on the benches behind them, and the steer- 
age and the ships folks on seats behind. 

How tell the wondrous tale? The tree 
was paloted on an old sail, and the presents 
were laid on a big table in front of it. To 
be sure, the tree swayed to and fro every 
time the ship rolled; but this only gave it a 
breezy animation that was quite natural. 
Then, too, the beating of the great engine 
could be plainly heard all the time. No- 
body cared for this; for they knew every 
stroke of the engine carried them nearer the 
land. When every one was seated the Cap- 
tain made a speech full of trees and candles 
and good times. One of the lady passen- 
gers played the banjo, greatly to the delight 
of the French, German, Irish, Russian, En- 
glish and American children. Phronie re- 
cited ‘*The boy stood on the burning deck” 
in quite a thrilling way. It wasn’t very 
appropriate; but it was the only thing she 
could remember and everybody said it was 
really lovely. Mary Masters did something, 
too, She sang a song about Spring, which 
they all said was very sweet. 


Then, too, there was a wonderful young 
man from Gdttingen, who dressed up as 
Santa Claus and gave out the presents and 
made a speech in fifteen different languages 
so that they all heard something in their 
own tongue that they could understand, as 
well as otherthingsthey could not under- 
stand. 

Suddenly in the midst of the fun there 
was a pause—a dead silence. The tree 
shook in a curious way. The Captain 





sprang up the stairs and every one stood up 
inalarm. Theengine had stopped. 

‘*8it down! Sit down, everybody!’ ’cried 
the second officer. ‘‘There is no danger. 
Keep order till we find out what has hap- 
pened,” 

They were all indeed very much alarmed, 
and, though they sat down, they felt uneasy 
till the lady with the banjo began to play 
‘*Wait for the Wagon,” which sounded 
quite comforting. 

Away down in the engine room, where the 
enormous machine was keeping up its 
swift and ceaseless beating, sat the chief 
engineer reading aloud to the fourth assist- 
ant engineer, It was the story of Tiny Tim 
and the wonderful Christmas pudding ; and, 
just at the most interesting place he wanted 
to show the fourth assistant engineer how 
the pudding was broughtin. He stood up 
and took hold of the round wheel that con- 
trols the steam. It looked like a big pud- 
ding plate, and in his enthusiasm he gave it 
u twist, and the engine stopped. 

For a moment they couldn’t think what 
was the matter. Then down the iron stairs 
came the Captain, looking very white and 
scared, and the firemen began to come in 
from the furnace room to see what was the 
matter. 

“Pts all right, sir. 
Here she goes again.” 

The vast engine seemed to sigh softly to 
itself at being compelled to go to work 
again on Christmas Eve. There were 
delieats clouds of steam about the shining 
piston rods. Then came deep rumblings 
and long gasping sighs. The shining arms 
began to move slowly, then faster and faster. 
There were deeproarings down in the dark, 
and great rushings of water, and once more 
the great machine was churning up the 
water and sending the good ship through 
the sea that dark Christmas night, a thou. 
sand miles from land. 

The Captain went back to the tree and 
every one felt glad to hear that old engine 
beating away again and to know it was all 
right. At one bell the fun was all over, and 
every child, in saloon and steerage, was fast 
asleep, and Christmas Day had come on 
the dark and stormy sea. 

New You«x Orry, 


Nothing the matter. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Cummumeations for thia department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” Taz lnperenpent, New York, 








BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS OF THE SAME VOWEL 
FROM EACH WORD. 


1. Behead and curtail obscuration, and leave 
cuttings by scissors, 

2. Behead and curtail to pass away silently, 
and leave the loose parts of a garment, 

8. Behead and curtail to cut off a vowel in 
syllable, and leave a cover. 

4. Behead and curtail to run away, and leave 
to cut off. 

5. Behead and curtail to flow forth, and leave 
a human being. 

6. Behead and curtail a high circle, and leave 
was lighted. 

7. Behead and curtail comfort, and leave an 
adverb, 

8, Bebead and curtail a panegyrio, and leave a 
stick of wood, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEO. 6ra. 
RHOMBOID. 
Boot 
Food 
Doom 
Loom 
Root 
Noon 
‘Room 
ANAGRAMMATICAL SPELLING LESSON, 

1, Originate; 2, heroical; 3, shot-gun; 4, 

hydrophobia ; 5, considerate ; 6, holocaust. 
CROSS-WORD, 

Tue INDEPENDENT. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1, Maid—amid ;2, bean—bane ; 3, reef—free ; 4, 
eden—need ; 5, mash—sham ; 6, mesh-Shem ; 7, 
life—file. 

GREEK CROSS. 
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HOUR-GLASB. 
Cleavable 
Briefly 
First 
Jye 
c 
Old 
Bread 
Legatee 
Literally 


(The same as given in explanation of Trans- 
parent Hour Glass.) 
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A DANGEROUS ENEMY. 

We cannot too earnestly urge the necessity of 
using the new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, 1109 Girard St., pene, in the 
very commencement of Pulmonary trouble and 
before the disease has made any serious inroads 
upon the system and reduced its power to con- 
tend with so dangerous an enemy. Too wany of 
the cases which come to them are of long stand- 
ing, and the chances for a radical and perma- 
nent cure just so far remote. That their Treat- 
ment benefits or cures so large a proportion of 
these cases is often as much a surprise to them- 
selves as to their patients. If your cough is be- 
coming troublesome, if you are beginning to 
lose flesh and strength, and have night-sweats, 
don’t wait a day before sending to Drs. Starkey 

& Palen for such documentsand reports of cases 
~! will enable you to understand the nature and 
action of their new Treatment. Take your 
enemy in time, and the chances are all in favor 
of your dislodging him. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLiiaM J, CouGHLin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “Inthe Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confiued to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it bas done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
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THE SURE CURE 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 














Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 
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BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 


OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 
















ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

LACE DESES, #2, $2.50 

and $3 each 

LINEN ee 4 on ‘op spogle (200 yards) in White and 
for Crochet and Lace Work. 

— "ot PLAX HREADS for HAND and MA 


For Sale A ¥F _ and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the coun 


THE BARBOUR BROS. cO., 


1384 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
_617 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thre+ 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicicus, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & (0, Dorchester, Mass. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY. 








Tool Gh: ta, So: twa ‘Toy Engines ana” 

Tool | Giaate (Scroll 8 a Toy ini x ines ani ‘yésgino, af 

new 7 peowe for the ania Our new Catalogue, 
pases, over 2: yerresions sent by mail ‘or lbc. 


on ck 130 Nases a Meret, N. ¥. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Choicest Designs. 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 


FINE CLOCKS, ss cefetrriet of 
MANTEL SETS, 


‘ in 
or Saw scoms, whic _ 
Artistic Bronzes, tothe exhibition al 
uctiens, and to an inspec - 
tion of which a cordial invitation is extended. 


Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, Ne Y- 


THE 


Bradstreet Press 
and Bookbindery. 


Every Description of 
LEATHER BINDINGS. 
279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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DUNLAP’S 
HATS, 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES. 





Umbrellas and 
Walking Sticks 


FOR 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


179 '178 and 180 
BROADWAY, |4*>| FIFTH AVE, 


Near Cortlandt st. Bet.22d & 28d Sts 
NEW YORK. 


914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 
DIAMONDS. 


OLD INDIA STONES. 


have « lot of tive, biue, old India Diamonds 
which must be sold during the Holidays at any price! 


Also a large assortment of Rubies and all other prec- 
ous stones, at the very lowest rates! 


WATCHES. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED LUZERNE 
WATCH, 


Finest quality very low, and warranted to run with. 


HENRY N. COLLIER, 


3 Maiden Lune, Up Stairs. 


ETA ODEL PRESS. 











Price, complete with Type, &t. 
$5, so > $10, ead ae Print* Cards, 


It is very durable and rapid. and so 
po simple that any boy can wor we it and 
arn hundreds of dollars a year. 
pS - ooo sold. Send 2 ee =" stamp for 
Page Catalog h gorge geous 

‘ Bical wll and Shee wwe rk lone on & 


Mod j.Ww. aday & 
"IMPROVED. | Mfrs. 721 Chosinet St. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


SPECIALTY. 
Importers & Manufacturers 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE. 

Having enlarged our store and made extensive 
improvements, we are the better enabled to display 

our large and Choice stock. 

West side Elevated trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 


hear rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 


__ ESTABLISHED 1821. 


** Real.” 
PARLOR 


SIOVE 
Double 
Heater, 















HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 
STOVE IN THE MARKET! 
ite Areatin your your gwen, aak dgaler oend by ote 6, 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 

EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MT. PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 





=]. SAFES, 


4HERRING & CO., 
Ze 251 & 252 Broadway, 
4 New York. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS, 


MESSRS. M. KNOEDLER & 00. 
invite attention to their fine oollec- 
tion of 


Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water-color Drawings, 
Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for 
Holiday Presents, 

The list of paintings comprises 
the works of all the best known 
artists of the day. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


170 Fifth Avenue, Cor. of 22d St. 








Paillard’s: 


MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


660 Broadway, Now Fork Or. 
va renege va yang 
Eee Sans aise 
Chaney, ST ee Furniture Dealers. 
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Oirletmas Book: 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


and ts asa W. SE MLDS igusckapers, | Your 
eat PARA A ieortes 


COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES. 









Werld Reno Thee Feeien & — Com 
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minke i @ “Wet siron co, 


768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





oe BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 
Finished Superior to 
the English 
W. T. Marsexnau & Co, 
$21 B'way, New York, 
































FINE 2:2: JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, Ns ¥. Headquarters’ for purchase, sal, 

and exchange of duplicate Wedding Pregénts, siivgp einen ddddied eebiea donee 
cent. below man ufacturer’s OLD MINE /oost. Watches wholesale and retail. Gold 
stem winders, $25, up. Sil- ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


monds a specialty. Carefully matched pairs, $40, 75, $100, $150, 
$200, $300, to $3,000. _ Engagement and Wedding rings, $8 to 81,000 ' DIAMONDS 
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B.W. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally | low. 











Send on two, t oF five 

AN press, of a retail box ete 
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Suitable for presents. 











meal ia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Tau Ware & 1 i 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering a great number of New Parrerys. In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 
mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Erzraved Decorations, are many other New and 
Artistic Designs of Ornamentation: Figures. l'ruits. and Flowers in Full and Bas- 
relief, and Applique, finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


SALES ROOMS: 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS, 


LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 








The heat ecrvieo fs service is given by 
the NOnwPanerL VELVETEENS; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velevts. 
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“Nonpareil” 
Velveteen. 
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all Beene the one 

velvet ts most expen: 
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The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 


Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST $2.00 RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN AMERICA. 


55. The Golden Rule Club List 33 


ee Household and Go) Be e, both one yr., 3.00 
—— Heart and Go ule, both one 


3.50 


ce and Golden tule, both one year, $73 
Harper#s’ 

both one 2.25 
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READ THIS. 
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above offers apply_to any person al- 
sendy ¢ a subersibes | to the GOLDEN RULE. 
ene nen avers, and may be withdrawn at 
any time ‘without no 


NOW READ THIS. 


The Gotpen Rue is a weekly, nonsectarian, re- 
livious family janes pabiished 2 pet on,, 4 iyo dol. 
lars & year, an d one of t it of class. 

Ne paper in the county can excel the Gor oo Rute 
in attractiveness and intrinsic value. e fave 
orite family paper wherever introduced. 

It has something for every member of the family- 
and is always pure, b wut, elpful, entertaining, and 
pre-cme ly rr 


af “hon ky! A GoL DEN RULE, 25 we ck ae 
onto 


Cottage ‘Hearth. 


This thl azine will publish, during 584, 
ve ~ BA: — stories aticlees 


“tials i aaa 2 Monlsee 


“ibigh 


Andie’ suey 





or Man 


i She hes, and Artic) 
os +4, noe 8 ments f uae nin for Ors 
dren and for. ‘abt ath reading; Music, Vocal and In- 
strumental; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 


Floriculture, and valuable tested Receipts for house. 
bold use. 


All Beautifully Dlustrated. 
$1.50 A YEAR. 


We will send as samples 
Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents, 
post-paid to any address. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
To whom Liberal pay and papenent positions will be 
given. Afldress 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE ALBANY 


Daily Press and Enickerhocker 
SUNDAY PRESS. 


PURE, HIGH-TONED, AND INDEPENDENT. 
THE POPULAR NEWSPAPERS AT THE 
CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE STATE. ALL 
THE NEWS, BOTH ASSOCIATED PRESS 


DISPATCHES AND SPECIALS. 
COMPLETE esenankd REPORTS. 





DAILY, by mail or carrier...........-+...+++ 86 per year. 
WEEKLY PRESSB........ «se. L per year. 
SUNDAY PREGA. ,........ccccessseeesenreee 2 per year, 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE, 

The best Advertising Mediums at Albany 

These papers are printed, folded, and counted 
on a Webb Perfecting Press, at the rate of 
30,000 an hour. The Press buildings are 
lighted with the Edison Electric Light. The 
Daily Press office is one of the most complete 
Newspaper offices in the world. 


THE PRESS CO., 


18 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 





Religious | Newspaper For Sale, 
THE CRITERION. 


An Undenominational Church Journal and 
Family Paper. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
A local reli, ha ver Forty cles, 
we (ofall evagielien! devtoninations ) Ad a ite 
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amon tributors; gives special attention 
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nD on Ww: Mt = 4 
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made except in ¢ \ at ped immediately, 


BURDICK & TAYLOR, Publishers, 
481 Broadway, Albany, N. y. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
us of compe ovigipal 





Embracing re prody aint- 


ings, sculpture, arc hitecture, etc. ce, cabinet size, 
9150 pee do: Rese. end ney) emt Glliwn 
ot 1) 


a00L E PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Publishers, 338 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 
Ple ase me nition THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Farm and | Garden, 


\Lhe Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thigdepartment more valuable to those 
ao our subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 


ABOUT THE FARM IN DECEMBER. 


BY AGRICOLA, 


WueEn the first snow comes, farmers usually 
“ make tracks” for the woods, to cut their sup- 
ply of fuel for the kitchen stove next Summer, 
or to haul it to the yardto be cut up for use. 
There is on most farms a season after the grain 





is put in and things generally fixed up for 
Winter that the farmer can spend to good ad- 
vantage in cutting his wood and bauling it out 
into the “ clearing,” whence it may be easily 
hauled to the house when snow comes. It is bet- 
ter than to take the team into the woods when 


the snow is two feet or so deep. Horses are apt 


to calk themselves or otherwise receive injuries. 
The Winter, so far, has been an open one, and 


this work can still be done to advantage. As 
soon as the wood is sawed and split it should be 
piled in the woodshed and be left to season for 
next Summer’s use. We know of farmers who 
postpone this matter of getting up their wood 
until the very time it is wanted ; and of all things, 
deliver us from a housewife who has to burn 
green wood to do her cooking. Now is the time 
to make ready for Summer, in the wood and fuel 
line. 
PACKING PORK, 

When December comes, comes butchering. 
Boys look upon this day as one of unusual inter- 
est; for they are almost always in demand to 
bring water and wood, and keep the fires a-go- 
ing. But it is, or used to be, a day of hard work 
for the ‘‘men and women folks.” It is getting 
more fashionable now to have such work done. 
But about packing pork. 

No farmer likes to be told,along toward Spring, 
that the pork is spoiling ; and he certainly doesn’t 
want any of it brought upon the table. It is 
quite a loss to a farmer,who depends on his pork 
barrel to carry his family through, to have the 
contents become unfit for use ; yet this frequent- 
ly occurs. How can it be avoided? First, the 
barrel must be thoroughly clean and sweet; un- 
lees it is there will be no use in trying to have 
sweet pork, The brine must be strong enough 
and must cover the meat corpletely ; and this 
must be seen to every time that a piece is re- 
moved. 

‘We were recently talking with a good farmer 
about this matter, and he recommends packing 
in lard firkins, holding about forty pou:.ds, in- 
stead of in barrels, First place a quantity of 
salt in the bottom sufficient to cover it, then a 
layer of pork. This should be cut into strips, 
say about 4 by 10 inches, and laid with the edges 
to the bottom—not flatwise. After one layer is 
down cover this well with salt and put on an- 
other layer of pork ; this will be all that can be 
easily put into the firkin. Make a good brine 
and cover all with it. No other covering is nec- 
essary. The firkins or tubs are much easier to 
handle ; the necessity of removing a heavy weight, 
as when a barrel is used, is thus avoided, which 
is a matter of no small importance to the house- 
wife ; and in case a single piece becomes tainted, 
the whole mass will not be affected, as when a 
barrel is used. 

BE MERCIFUL. 


The other day we were riding along past a 
well-to-do-farmer’s residence. Said farmer was 
threshing. The horse power stood on the cold 
north side of the barn, and when the men were 
clearing up the grain and getting down another 
‘* flooring” the horses were left to stand uncoy- 
ered, though steaming with perspiration. It 
was simply cruelty. We do not believe this is 
the only instance of the kind in the country, 
and whenever we get a chance to preach a ser- 
mon on kindness to dumb beasts, we shall do it. 
Because they are dumb they are not without 
feeling ; and we have often thoughtif they could 
speak they would tell tales some men would not 
care to hear. The same thing applies to the 
care of cattle, swine and poultry. Give them 
good care if you want them to “live long and 
prosper.” A cow cannot be expected to give 
milk when the snow is permitted to sift through 
doors and crevices on her back as she lies in 
the stables; swine will make little growth, 
though well-fed, if they are allowed to lie in the 
wet, without bedding; poultry will withhold 
their eggs unless they have warm quarters and a 
warm, sunny exposure in Winter. Not only for 
profit but also out of mercy, let us give the ani- 


| mals that subserve our interests, the kindness 


and care they deserve. 


CORN STACKS AS FODDER, 


There are better materials for fodder than 
corn stalks, yet these are usually fed on our east- 
ern farms. Unless.cured green, we have but 
little faith ih them. As many feed them they 
are positively injuricus to stock. Cattle have 








to eat a large quantity of the dry stuffin order 
to satiate their hunger, and there is a liability to 
overload the stomach and cause impaction, 
which is dangerous. Stalks should not be feq 
in large quantities alone, that is, without roots or 
grain to act as a preventive of impaction. Lin. 
seed-oil meal is an excellent ration to go with 
such dry fodder, and some such meal or grain ig 
almost indispensable to the best results. Pota- 
toes or apples can also be used to advantage, and 
good clover hay can be given with stalks with 
profit. 

To get the best results with corn stalks they 
should be run through a feed cutter and cut into 
short lengths, wet slightly, and two quarts of 
middlings in a quart of meal per bushel mixed 
in with them. The point we make is that stalks 
are not a nutritious nor always safe fodder when 
used alone in large quantities, and that what 
they lack should be supplied by some kind of 
grain or goed hay and roots, 


I 


AN APPLE ORCHARD. 





Tae Comstock apple orchard, nine miles east 
of Columbia, is at an altitude of about 3,000 feet, 
This orchard contains over 800 bearing trees of 
30 years’ growth—one of the oldest orchards in 
the country. There are several hundred more 
recently planted out, many of which are also 
bearing trees. The principal varieties are the 
Spitzenburg, Newtown Pippin, Northern Spy and 
Wine Sap predominating. The older trees are 
the largest we have ever seen in the county, 
They are very prolific, and have borne heavily 
for 25 years, are thrifty, and exhibit a rapid and 
continuous growth. The product of this or- 
chard this season is far below the average, yet 
we are informed the yield of the Spitzenburg and 
Newtown Pippin alone will exceed 200 barrels, 
Wewere pointed out a Spitzenburg tree which 
last year produced 15 barrels of apples ; weight, 
per barrel], 150 pounds; total, 2,250 pounds, 
which, at 3 cents per pound, amounts to $67.50, 
This season the same varieties sell readily at 4 
cents per pound by the barrel. Seeding the or- 
chard land to clover, and then every third or 
fourth year turning it under, is the only fertil- 
izer employed.--Sonora (Oal.) Independent. 
=== 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 

Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo,, says: “I in- 
variably prescribe it in fevers ; also in convales- 
cence from wasting and debilitating diseases, 
with admirable results. I also find ita tonic to 
an enfeebled condition of the genital organs.” 








AGRICULTURAL. 


FARMERS. — 


Upon the receipt of 4c. in stamps, we will send to the 
address of any Farmer in the U. 8., our set (4) of the 
beautiful cards, 





THE SEASONS, 
together with acircular on the use of Chemical Fer 
tilizers, Address 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESSEX PICS. 


Pure Bred and very Cheap. 


H. C. Bowen, Esq., of Tae INDEPENDENT, has bought 
two or three lots of these pigs from us for his farm at 
Woodstock, Conn. I presume they give satisfaction. I 
am selling at low prices. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rechester, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








cient against small t large animals. It will 
not call through thes 8 — and is the only barb wire 
thee is gaivarised a ater i it a ished, which 


is m co on aa ye diferent principle from any 
other, is ampiy secu it, and no in 
caher patent-right. 


_A ERICAN FENCING CO- 284 West z0th St. N. - 
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Gend for Illustrated Catalogues and Prices 
MAST, 7008 & 00., Springfield, Oba 
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per ' — RES ee eee ae eee eate aud it isk te, | PILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
will 55 kinds af markable t this reputation sustained 
= blank cards sy plullogoe tcloweavcchwpetionen, intany thor We have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
= for 10nente 7 of thin nigtenst it will bear testima the Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
ony JOSEPH WATSON. Manufactured only 4, ‘JOHN L. THO BON, | « tts vresent rorm that we have!made arrange- 
19 Marray Sty, "8. ¥: —” wir : “| ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 











THE FAVORITE CHAIR 

pw 0 eliien, Birthday or Wedding Present, nothing couo 
pee than 

The left cu! wpeees but ove of ve articles cgsbined, vis 
































—— ore), Socmaiee © Baas s Chair, uae (nb 
sage ae = @ changes of position, 








in oi while its 
and comfort is unrivaled. Satisfaction assured. =_ 














- Chairs, (end ump rs Catalogue. Mention thi 
“a: 8 NS’ ABJUSTARL E CHAIR re 
No, 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHER 


the *LOVELL” vero to do ems 
mt Gtue- do it ah and in less time than any 
the world. — J five years, and if it "un — the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED WecAN SHOW 
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the bes: Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. m the 
United States, on the receipt of one dolar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 








ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


of Sheet, 26x36........ eorcteccocccocoossecese 20 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A H. 

Ritchie, the Emgraver.........0005 sseeesseees 16 0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sine, QOX40.........ccseeeeseees cesetecesacsccetes OO 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. i. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...............+ epennee -- 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VIOE-PRES. HENHKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0 
COLF 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER ‘AX. 

Blae, OED. ..cccccee-cocerarccceccoosccecs seeeees 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16120 eceeeees seeseee 200 
CHARLES SUMNER. Bise, 16x20.........-....-05 1.00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


960 pages. Price.....,.......6++ teeveseees cooee OW 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pages........cepeceeesseceeeee coveee O88 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to > be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 | Beendwan oi New York 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)....... povbocseccecosed 
26 bad (6 mos.) (postage free)..... ee ee 
13 - (8 mos.), eccccece oe 
4 sed (1 month), lo 
2 ed (2 weeks) Ss Rhedeccecesse 
1 Number (1 week), © ss pweeenceseose 


One subscription two years, ............ccceeeees 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 


OME FEMILANCE... .......scccseccssccccescccvecs oe 
One subscription with two x=w subscribers, in 

one remittance............++++ Cecceccccces 00 oe oe 
One subscription three years.. socsecee 9 OB 
One subscription with three xEW subscribers, 

in one remittance............ coccoceccescoecs o. S5O 
One subscription four years.,............... ow 850 
One subscription with four aw subscribers, in 

one remittance,........6+.ssss008 eoveeoce vanes 16 6e 


One subscription five years............seesesceeee 10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 
Subscriptions will not be received from Subscription 
Agents or Postmasters at club rates. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer « month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
yor which payment is made, 


Sample Copies Free upen Application. 


ta” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Expreas Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER, The pres- 


are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of thetr subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the ee page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss oft numbers may 


r. 

E RECEIPT of the pa is a sufficient recei 

for the TINT. subscript sy moctpte = me for one 
su Indicated By 

the change in the date of expiration on on soe 

attached to the cimeney 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 


ad ty Parr ean he, op Pay t@ the column.) 
Ordinary Ad: Paged Business 


Address 
P.O. Box 9787, 





time. times +e ar WW Bse00c ascce cogens: 
4 times 4 times (one month),. 
4 = three month 6 iS (three month» 
os twelve “ “ {twelve “ r 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
2 mes aooscrsreees eeereeeereceres noose alle 


werner 








FINANCIAL NOTIONS... " 


a Line. 
may te made in advance 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New Yor 
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The preparations 
used by barbers are 
not more vile than 
much of the soap used 
for washing the head 
and hair. Rank with 
powerful chemicals, 
or with an excess of 
alkali, they draw the 
natural oil from the 
hair, causing decay 
and baldness. The 
Ivory Soap, as Prof, 
Cornwall, of Prince 
ton, says, “Is very 
well made. The al 
kali is so thoroughly 
combined, it can not 
injure any thing.” 


9HS 





We have a large and varied assortment of sleighs ‘nu 
all the latest styles, including the RUSSIAN, 
CANADIAN, and KIMBALI, RUSSIAN 
DOUBLE. 

Also SINGLE SLEIGHS in «reat variety, from the 


Light Trotting Sleigh to the “ Kimball Old Comfort.” 


We are offering Special Inducements. 





110 AND 112 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON, 


627” Send for Circulars. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone Touch Workmanship and Durability. 


ILLIAM HNABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for forty years. Warranted 
in every respect. Send for circular. 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT &ST., 
sale w YORK: BOSTON. 


yy 











THEINDEHENDENT. 


IN HOT WATER. 


Take Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 
Hot Water. 


The benefits arising from the use of this well-known 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow 
els, in connection with HOT water, can not be over- 
estimated. To obtain this benefit, the Seltzer Aperient 
should be taken in water as hot as it can be drunk, or at 


eff: rvescence to coaee before drinking, ana then sipping 
it slowly until consumed. Taken thus it cleanses. sweet- 
ens and tones the Stomach, preparing it to receive and 
digest food; the Bowels are literally washed down and 
cleansed without pain, 8 ge sntle Fa oe a will ensne, 
and every function and fiber of the body will feel the 
healthful influence of this potent invigorating beverage. 


For sule by all druggists. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Cor. 14th Street, Union Square, 


HAVE RECEIVED FROM THEIR FACTORIES A GREAT ASSORTMEAT OF 


NOVELTIES 


IN SILVER PLATED WARE, 


ExXoliday Gifts. 


Useful Presents. 


Smoking Jackets. 
Dressing Gowns. 
Overcoats. 
Suits. 





Designed for 








Travelling Shawls. 


Devlin&Co. 


BROADWAY. CORNER WARREN ST. 
THE BEST 


BLECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATED WARE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
ARTISTIC LAMPS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, etc. : And for Sectional Plating: 


191, ROGHRS BHO'S “AL.” JO67. ROGERS BRIS * IL” 


46 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


154 State Street, Chicago. 134 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Branch Factory, -............-. HAMILTON, ONT. 
Bherltn Feactoriedy:-:-+0-:-0--:.000:ssssscsssssessesessveees MERIDEN, CONN. 


? PATENT FOOT AND STEAM POWER 
5 AR N BS MACHINERY. 


Complete outfits for Actual Work-shop Busines. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal rcular Saws, Scroll Saws, 
Formers, Mor’ rs, Tenoners, etec., etc, achines on 
. pd if atalred. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List 


IW. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ml. ¢ 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON Szt., BRooxiyn, N.Y. 
for their Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex. 

press, All orders 
will receive 
Ezom nt atten- 








i No. 2,264 Main Street. 
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Established 1780. 
Catalogu®* furnished 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Street, Boston. Mass, 


Please mention 
a INDEPEND- 








HOLMES, 





BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


* JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St.. New York. 





‘daLNALVd “se 
cc ASINVAVE ,, 


is Federal Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


[ December 20, 1883, 


THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR, 


The latest and most impertant advance in 
Milling, because it practically recognizes in 
its manufacturing processes and product the 
supreme character and value of Wheat as a 
haman food. Eminent scientists pronounce it 


“The —_ Addttion {0 the Foods of the World.” 
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Rcricaco.< ad 
Illustrated Pamphlet Sent Free to any Address, 
Price at Mill $7.00 per barrel. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO, 
38 Clark Str eet, € =e qu. 


SENSIBLE HOLIDAY 
PRESENT. 
Pearsall’s Compact 
Camera for Amateurs 
Will furnish you more solid 
enjoyment than anything 


= can invest in, Send for 
escriptive circular, 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 
298 Fulton St., ‘.. Bokiyn, N. ¥. N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


we ms NO iy Rowing SEWING panne a 

¢ only Sewing Machine that can b 
USED Wit H SAFETY TO F. ry R- 
Can you AFFORD to be without it‘ 


Willeox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y 


LADIES, it} 


French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af im- 
lations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, I Mass. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Brauch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., € hicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Wasbers, 
etc 
Works FounpEn In 1832, 
enihest medal awarded 
by the Universal Ex- 
hible tion at Paris, France, in 
B67 ; enna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centeunial Exht 
bition, 1876. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 























Send anes stamp for illustrated 


A catalog 
“THE POPE M’F’G Cu., 
597 Washington 8t., Boston 








THE 











Successors to Meneely & Kimber: i "Troy, N.Y. Manu 
facture a superior quality of Bells. Oldest Wacken 

rgest trade. Special attention 
«iven Se peoncs BELLS 


G2 Catalogues sent tree to parties desiring bells. 


Original and Old Established | 
Troy Bell Foundry. 





Tue Jones Troy Beit Founpry Co. 
manufacture SUPERIOR Bells, give spec- 
ial attention to CHURCH BELLS, CHIMES 
and PEALs pate, meee of PuRE 
Bett MetaL. Mount: ngs best in use. 
FULLY WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Maputecture those celebrated_ Bells 
thines for Churches, Tower 
Sloe ‘By eters etc. a and cata- 
OT Mosman & Co., "Baltimore, Md. 


BRAIN AND NERVE E FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheatgerm 
Physicians have prescribed 750,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grow? 
persons. It isthe best PREVENTIVE of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, 81. 




















F. CROSBY & CO.. €€6 Sixth Ave, N. Y- 














“Tux [wperesvent" Pasa, 23 asp 23 Rose Stazet 
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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 
‘The L.cading Hotel of New YWork City. 
JUNCTION OF BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


Central to all the principal Theaters and points of interestin the City. Upward of 400 
Rooms upon European Plan. $2.00 per day and upward. Restaurant, Café, and Salons havejno 





superior in the World. 


C. H. READ & Cco., Proprietors. 








Warerooms, -_ - . 





STEINWAY & SONS 
PIANO-FORTES. 





- = STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme, ADELINA PATTI. 


Curcaao, It1., January 4th, 1882. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Deaz Sirs:—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction aud pleasure that I 
have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you have placed at my 
disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress in the United States. 

During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the pianos of 
nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be compared to yours—none 
Possess to such a marvelous degree that sympathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 
which distinguishes the Sremnway as peerless among them all. Before returning to 
Europe, I shall select and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, 
my residence in South Wales. 

Respectfully yours, 





ADELINA PATTI. 


From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER, 


New Yorx, June ist, 1881. 
To Mrssrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sies:—During the period of my various engagements in America, with Her 
Majesty's Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Ooncerts, I have used your 
unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and on previous occasions I have 
expressed to you my high appreciation and undisguised admiration of their sterling 
qualities. 

I regard the “‘Sremway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with their essentially 
noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wonderfully sympathetic to me. I 
admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, the evenness, richness and surprising 
duration of tone, blending so effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all 
these qualities render, in my opinion, the Srervway Piano the most desirable instrument 
of all—certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within « few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my American 
towrnée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to you, with 
the necessary shipping direetions. 


I remain, respectfally yours, 
. ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI.: 




















TH E INDEPENDENT. 























“T wish you had soap that would float,” a lady said to a 
elerk in a large grocery store. ‘“ You have no idea how ordinary 
soap is wasted. The servants let it remain in the bottoms of the 
wash-tubs, dish-pans, and scrubbing-pails, and when the water is 
poured off, the soap has the consistency of mush, and a new bar 
must be taken from the box. If the soap would only float, they 
would see it, and take it out of the water when they were 
through with it.” 

The “Ivory Soar” floats! Oil will float! and as the 
“Ivory Soar” is made of oils, and is 99 44-100 per cent. pure, 
as a matter of course it will float. 

If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send four three- 
eent stamps (to pay the postage) with your full address, to Proc- 
rer & Gamaxx, Cincinnati, and they will send you, free, a large 


eake of the Ivory Soap, carefully packed. (Mention this paper.) 








Issues Policies of Ungurance after o Careful Inspeshion of the Boilers, 


COVERING ALL LOSSES OR DAMAGE TO 


Boles, Unis, aon Machinery 


ARISING : ROM 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The Business of the Company includes all kinds of STEAM BOILERS. 


Fall information concerning the plan of the Company’s operations 
can be obtained at the 


Company’s Office, - - - - = HARTFORD, CONN., 
OR AT ANY AGENCY. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
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THE POPULAR . 


Pa, ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


ARE saheincnertateabel AN EQUAL (7 


Beauty of Design and Ornamentation. 
an hear of Workmanship. 

Their Wonderful Musical Capacity. 
Satisfaction given in all Sales. 


THESE 


ORGANS) 
POSITIVELY 


WITHOUT 


A RIVAL 


IN THE 


WORLD 


+-7o oo 


Hy aaa 


danza 


Every Instrument 


* Warranted for 5 Years. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO., | 
1297-9 WASHINGTON STREET, | 
BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. | 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Mailed Free to APPLICANTS. 
ORGANS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS, | 



































W. B, FRANKLIN, Vioce-Pres’t. 


BOARD OF 


7, M, ALLEN, President. 
LUOIUS J, HENDER, Pres't Atna Fire Ine, 


FRANK W. CHENEY, Ase’t Treas, Chouey Bicth ors’ 


60k Manufacturing Company. 
CHARLES M. BEACH, of Beach & Co, 
DANIEL PHILLIPS, of Adams Express Co. 
@8O0. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Pres, Am. Nat. Bank. 


BIOHARD W. H, JAUVIS, Pres’t Colt'’s FireArms Man- 


ufacturing Co, 
THOMAS 0, ENDERS, Seo'y Atna Life Ins, Co, 


LEVERETT BRAINARD of Case, Lockwood & Brain- 


ard, 


J. B, PIERCE, Seo’y. 


DIRECTORS. 


GEN. WM. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres't Colt's Pat, Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co, 

G. CROMPTON, Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, 

WILLIAM ADAMSON, of Baeder, Adamson & Co.,, 
Philadelphia, 

HON, THOS, TALBOT, Ex-Governor of Mass. 


ford, 
WM, 8. SLATER, Cotton Manuf'r, Providence,RB.I. 
NELSON HOLLISTER, of State Bank, Hartford. 





Phijadelpbia, 


NEWTON CASE, of Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Hart- 


CHARLES T. PARRY, of Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTEORD, CONN. 
CAPITAL, - - 1,250,000 00 


ED 


COMMENCED BUSINESS 1794. 





Assets, $44,359 887, 2SsO0 3G 
Losses Paid, Over $25,000,000. 


SUMMARY. 


I I cs scats coctatapsicondsancsivschotors sb & cenviversecesessenibinshnstianed $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-imsurancee...............0.cccceceesseseeecesseseeeeneeees 1,463,495 62 
BATE CORRE, CUT oe ciccccs ccc ceccccccesscccccessnecsecssercesecscscces oe 265,544 17. 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL ..........:::cccscessesssssesereeeseeesenes 1,358,240 77 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERW...............:::see000 2,608,240 77 


GEO. L., CHASE, Prest.  . B. WHITING, See. 
P, 0. ROYCE, Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT.—Chicago, I, 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT.—San Francisco. 


A. P. FLINT, Manager. 








Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada, 





P. P. HEYWOOD, Ass’t Manager. 


